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PREFACE 


Population studies in Australia have tended to concentrate upon 
two aspects: the statistical analysis of fertility trends, and immi- 
gration. There has been lacking a study which analysed the 
economic and social consequences of trends and assessed their 
significance in the formulation of policy. It is this gap which this 
work attempts to fill. In addition it aims to bring to the subject 
a comparative and historical approach without which I consider 
we cannot understand the full meaning of the revolution that has 
occurred in Australian fertility patterns. 

In other words, this work is designed to provide a general text 
which can be used as a basis for the discussion of Australian popu- 
lation questions. It is not a handbook of the latest statistical 
information. I do not consider that the continued rise of repro- 
duction rates in Australia and many other Western countries in 
the immediate post-war years has invalidated the thesis that the 
small family system will remain the most significant demographic 
factor in the measurable future. Nor have recent reproductive 
trends lessened the need for a re-orientation of social-service policies 
in the interests of the family, whether the end to be served is the 
welfare of parents and children or the survival of the nation. 
Considerable changes have also occurred in the population policies 
of several countries since the manuscript of this book was written. 
For example, Sweden has introduced cash family allowances, and 
«the French allowances have been increased repeatedly in the past 
two years to maintain their ratio to the level of wages. But 
generally the piinciples behind these policies have remained un- 
altered, and it is the assumptions upon which they are based rather 
than changes in detail with which this work is concerned. 

The publication of this book has been greatly expedited by the 
action of colleagues at the University of Sydney, who virtually 
assumed control after my departure for London late in 1947. My 
special’ thanks are due to Mr. J. A. La Nauze and Mr. J. A. Cardno, 
who read the pr,pofs, and also to Mr. La Nauze for preparing the 
index. I should also lil«e to place on record my appreciation of 
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the criticisms oflcied by the members of the Sydney Uni verity 
Research Committee (Social Science Research Giant), to 'Cvhom 
this manuscript was submitted, and of the decision of that Com- 
mittee to sponsor its publication. Without this assistance the book 
could not have appeared. 

W. D. BORRIE. 

London, 

January, 1948. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In recent years the Australian people have been constantly 
reminded by political, commercial and religious leaders of the 
existence of a population “problem.” With few exceptions the 
problem has been diagnosed as a lack of numbers. More Aus- 
tralians are wanted, urgently. The reason for this interpretation 
of the population problem is not hard to find. Australia has been 
threatened with invasion, an invasion, moreover, by one of those 
Asiatic races whom Australia has persistently excluded, for eco- 
nomic if not for racial reasons. Indetd the threat of invasion by 
the Japanese in 1941-42 strengthened the belief of many that 
Australia must continue to exclude the Asiatic peoples; and, they 
argue, the obvious way to justify this “White Australia” policy to 
the world is to show that Australian resources can and will be 
fully developed by white people. 

From this state of mind it is a short step to the cry that “We 
must Populate or Perish." Australians have been reminded of this 
fact with considerable persistence since the war of 1914-1918, when 
Mr. Bruce’s vision of an Australia with one hundred million white 
people, and with resources sufficient to absorb Britain’s unemployed 
in five years, was but a reflection of the unbounded optimism of 
British opinion on the subject of the future population of the 
white British Empire. Those were the days when a solution to 
the economic and international problems of both Australia and the 
Etnpire as a whole was sought, first, by a grand plan for a redistri- 
Jtijition of people to develop the resources of the Empire, and, 
second, by a vast increase in the numbers of Britishers throughout 
the world. Mr. Amery pictured a world with three hundred 
million white British inhabitants, and Mr. Churchill considered 
that with “continued persistency and perseverance ... a revolution 
might be effected in the balance of population (in Britain and the 
Dominions) within a century.”^ In short, the Imperial statesmen 
who had seen the Empire escape destruction during the bitter world 
struggle of 1914-1918 were looking forward with confidence to a 
policy of nurrierical expansion and continued economic prosperity. 

1 See W, K, Hancock, Snrvey mf Brilisb Commonmalth Again, Vol. II (London, 
133. Also British Parhmentary Papers (P.P.), Cmd. 1804 (1923), p. 2S. 



During these years of optimism, the Empire’s leaders who iveie 
planning the Redistribution of the Empire’s human resourci.s gave 
little attention to the warnings of experts during the preceding two 
decades concerning the British birth rate. As eaidy as 1911, the 
Impei'ial Conference which met in London had been reminded by 
a British representative that the Dominions could no longer think 
of Britain as an inexhaustible reservoir. They could have the 
overflow of her people; but they “must not empty the tank.” This 
warning was also to run through the whole proceedings of the 
Dominions’ Royal Commission between 1913 and 1917, but the 
warning was not heeded in the post-war years. The result was the 
elaborate post-war schemes for Empire Settlement, which failed 
primarily because they had no foundation of demographic or 
economic reality. The ideas of a British Empire of three hundred 
million white people, and of Australia’s resources providing a 
permanent cure for Britain^ unemployment problem, were un- 
realistic in the extreme, however noble in conception. ’When they 
were laying their plans, those of lofty vision had in mind rather 
the nineteenth century, when Britain provided some eighteen 
million immigrants for the lands of the New World, than the 
post-war world of limited population growth and economic 
instability. 

It is, of course, very easy to be wise after the event. Imperial 
statesmen and others planning the new world after 1918 may be 
forgiven for not anticipating economic developments. They may 
even be forgiven for allowing themselves to be so much influenced 
by an era of imperial expansion wherein seemed to lie the secret 
of economic and social stability, at least for those who governed. 
But no pardon is due for the sin of omission in the form of a 
complete disregard of the warnings issued by almost every official 
committee on migration since 1890. 

Herein lies the moral. Those planning high policy frequentlii^ 
tend to be emotionally influenced by what they consider to have 
been an ideal past, instead of accepting the changes revealed by an 
analysis of current events. Certainly this was true of Australian and 
British thought after the war of 1914-1918 on the subject of popula- 
tion and migration; and even though few now believe in the 
fantasy of teeming millions of Australian and British people, it is 
Still true of much of the thinking to-day. Mr, Bruce’s estimate oi 
a hundred million people for Australia has been reduced to the 
apparently modest figure of 20 millions. Political leaders of all 
shades have laid down approximately this figure as the goal that 
must be reached if Australia is not to perish as a free natioji, In 
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194% Mr. Menzies, for example, declared lhat Austr^ia must 
double its population in twenty years; Mr. Curtin* stated that it 
would be no improper use of bank credit to provide the means 
of doubling or even trebling Australia’s population; and Mr. 
Forde and Mr. Hughes frequently warned Australians during the 
war of 1939-45, of the perils with which they would be faced if 
immediate steps were not taken to populate this vast island 
continent. 

The authors of these estimates were no doubt aware of the low 
birth rate in Britain and other European countries; but many 
adherents of the twenty million creed have been encouraged to 
look to Britain for immigrants because of a conviction among 
some British leaders themselves lhat the parent country still has 
an obligation to fill the vast open spaces of the Empire. In 1943, 
for example, Lord Nathan, displaying an accurate knowledge of 
the demographic position of Britainf but some misunderstanding 
of the economic trends of the Dominions, declared that Britain 
must increase her birth rate to enable her to discharge her obliga- 
tion of peopling the empty spaces of the Dominions and the 
colonies.® Similarly, a former Governor-General of New Zealand 
declared in 1937 that “the crying need of New Zealand is British 
capital, brains and experience.”'^ Most leaders in all the Dominions, 
including New Zealand, will hotly repudiate any implication that 
Britain should feel an obligation to improve the quality of the 
Dominion populations; but many are still reluctant to admit that 
Britain’s role as an emigrant country is drawing to a close. The 
recent flood of applications at Australia House for passages to 
Australia is tending to strengthen the belief that Britain still has 
people to spare. The emigration of some thousands of these people 
may be of advantage to both Australia and Britain, but it should 
be remembered that the same urge to vacate Britain occurred after 
1918. Every improvement in Britain’s export trade and in the 
import of foodstuffs will weaken the urge to move. The demo- 
graphic position of Britain is such that she cannot for any long 
period be an exporter of both goods and people. People will be 
available for export only if Britain suffers an economic collapse. 

Before any hasty conclusions are drawn from the rush of applica- 
tions being received at Australia House, the warning of the British 
^Oversea Settlement Board in 1938, that the Dominions would have 
to seek their immigrants beyond the bounds of Empire, should be 

a Lords’ Tiebates, V,ol. 127, No, 68 (1943), p. 903, 

3 The London Tiitiesj Oct. 15% 1937, Report o£ tKe Third Emplte and Migration 
Development Conference. 
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remembered. Also, the lack o{ any seiioiis discussion on the 
subject of miration at the mectinf> of the British CommuiTvl'eakh’.s 
Piime Ministers in London in 1944 should be noted. This, and 
the blunt statement of Mi. Churchill in March, 1945, to the effect 
that Britain had no large reseive of manpower to spaie, suggest an 
increasing sense of realism in official circles in Britain. Fuither, 
it is significant that the present Labour Government is pieparing 
plans to secure immigrants from the displaced persons of Europe. 

So long as there is a strong section of opinion in Australia which 
is obsessed with the idea that the population “problem” is funda- 
mentally a quantitative one of numbers, there will be a danger 
that governments will be forced into policies as unrealistic as 
those which followed the last war. It is conceivable that by crying 
that we must have twenty million people or perish, before we are 
sure that there is a reasonable chance of reaching that goal, we may 
be heading for disaster. Ft? in our endeavours to populate we 
may be aiming at a fantasy, and we may so pervert our outlook 
that we will end by chasing the shadow of security and lose the 
substance of it. 

Further, those who adhere to the quantitative line of argument 
must realize that their plans for the introduction of large numbers 
of immigrants will have to be considered in relation to the demo- 
graphic revolution which a major section of the western world 
has experienced during this century. Is there any rationality in 
the view that Britain, or any other country threatened with a 
stationary or declining population, will release its dwindling 
resources of manpower to people Australia? We cannot have it 
both ways. If Australia must have a greatly expanded population, 
be it for reasons of security or for the full utiUzatioii of its 
resources, that portion of the increase which cannot be supplied 
by the fertility of the nation will have to be sought mainly from 
areas of high fertility, such as Southern and Eastern Europe; an(i» 
the assimilation of people from these lands will require a change 
in social attitudes on the part of Australians, as well as the careful 
selection and training of the migrants. 

It is equally unrealistic, however, to think that immigration 
can provide a permanent cure for the declining fertility of the 
Australian-born population. In the past the population “problem” 
of Australia has been synonymous with immigration; but now that 
Australia has an age and sex composition favourable to fertility, 
the major part of the country’s increase, in die long term, must 
come from the balance of births ovpr deaths. So, again, if 
Australia must increase its population, the first problem is to^aise 
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fei'tilk^ to a level which will either bring about ;^n inO'ease in 
each generation of parents, or at least ensure their replacement. 
Immigrants will not provide a peimanent increase to the population 
so long as they bring with them, or adopt, a fertility pattern below 
replacement level; and so long as existing fertility ratios are 
maintained the assumption, that any immigrants that may be 
gleaned from Northern Etiiope will not leave a numerous progeny 
of young Australians is justified. 

Australia’s “problem” of population, then, becomes a question of 
fertility rather than of Immigration; but again let us not assume 
that by popularising the cry, “We must Populate or Perish,” people 
can be persuaded to propagate. People do not multiply at the 
behest of any government or propagandist group, even although 
they may be aware that their country is in danger of perishing 
through lack of numbers. Patriotism does not extend thus far. 
The decline in the fertility of western countries which have de- 
veloped highly industrialized and urbanized economic and social 
structures, and the indications by 1940 of the beginnings of a 
similar trend in Japan, an Asiatic and non-Christian country, 
suggest a correlation between economic and social development 
and population movements. If this hypothesis can be verified, we 
will have a basis for the consideration of a policy which may 
change fertility patterns. 

It may be, however, that a large increase in population is 
impracticable in Western society as we know it, and as we see it 
developing, and that we have to face an economic and social 
revolution if we wish even to avoid gradual extinction through 
inadequate fertility. That question knows no answer yet; but at 
least we can now study much more closely than at any earlier 
period in the world’s history the relation between economic and 
social change and human behaviour. A mass of statistical evidence 
i^now available by which we can test a priori conclusions. The 
science of demography has increased our understanding of the 
nature of population movements, and lends support to the view 
that periods of rapid population growth have been comparatively 
rare in the history of man. The era of expansion among Western 
countries that accompanied the industrial changes of the nineteenth 
century was probably unique in its rapidity and extent. It was 
the result of the application of science to man’s material environ- 
ment. Improvements in sanitation, medical services, food produc- 
tion and housing t’tought death rates to low levels which were 
not thought possible by the iMalthusians, Demography also reveals 
that the next st^ge of population development in Western countries 
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ill laler chapters is therefore based essentially upon pie-war deytlop- 
ments. This is deliberate, because war-time statistics reflect an 
abnormal demographic situation arising from the war-time boom 
in marriages and first-born children. Moreover, there was no 
clear evidence by 1943, the latest year for which accurate figures 
are available, that the war had reversed the pre-war trends in 
fertility. A further conscious omission from this book is a treat- 
ment of mortality, for it is felt that while a reduction of mortality 
— and particularly of the infant deaths among the lowei income 
groups — is important, this aspect is of less significance in the 
modern demographic scene than the force of life, or reproduction. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 




CHAPTER 1 

A REVIEW OF WORLD TRENDS-I. THE WEST 

The active participation o£ Australia in two World Wars which 
had their origin in Western Europe, and the recent threat o£ invasion 
by an Asiatic power, have forced Australians to the realization that 
they live in a country which has close economic and cultural 
affiliations witli the Western world, but which is also an appendage 
of the Asiatic mainland. These two factors are helping to drive 
Australia forward into the field o^ international politics. Aus- 
tralia’s security and economic well-being are now inextricably 
bound up with events in both the eastern and western sections of 
the world. Indeed there are few questions of national policy that 
can be discussed without reference to the world at large, and 
demography is not one of them. The end of a century of rapid 
population increase in a great part of the Western world, and the 
tendency among Asiatic countries towards a greatly accelerated 
rate of growth, arc changing the whole numerical balance of the 
world’s population and creating new international problems. 

An examination of the trends of world population during the 
past two centuries enables us to estimate with some accuracy the 
real nature of Australia’s population problem, as well as to indicate 
the nature of the broader problems now facing the white peoples. 
Further, a study of past trends in Western countries iilso enables 
us to gain a clearer picture of the probable future trends among 
the coloured sections of the world. 

If we consider the population of the world as a whole, we find 
that the rate of increase has been rising steadily since approximately 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It appears that during the 
century after 1650 the rate of increase of the world’s population 
was approximately 0.3 pec cent, per year, and that this was much 
above the average for any earlier period. Estimates suggest that 
the rate between 1750 and 1350 was at least fifty per cent, above 
that of the previous century.’- The rate of increase of the world’s 

^ TKc Estimates of ’w'Orld poptilatioh quoted in tliiv chapter ace ftocn A» W. Carr 
Saunders, World Popiiktion, Oxford, 1956, Chs. 2 and 3, and from Kingsley Davij, 
‘‘■VP'orld Pemographic Transition," in Tke Anrtah of ihe Aptertfiap Academy of 
and Social Sciencet 237, (1945), pp. 1-1 U 
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populatioii began to rise sharply after 1750, and has continupj to 
increase until the present time, the average annual rate in the first 
four decades of the present century being as high as 0.75 per cent. 
— a figure sufficient to double the world’s population every 92 years. 


TABLE I 


Estimated Ratii 

OF Growth of World Population- 


1650 - - 


Population 

(millions) 

545 

Annual 

During 

Per Cent. 
Preceding 

Gro'wth 

Period 

1750 

- 

728 


0.29 


1800 

- 

906 


0.44 


1850 

- 

1,171 


0.51 


1900 - - 

- 

1,608 


0.63 


1940 - - 


2,171 


0.75 



TABLE II 




Estimate of Population 

OP the World 1650-1940® 




1660 1750 

Milliona 

1860 1900 

1940 

Poroontage Distribution 
1660 1760 1860 1900 1940 

Europe 

North America. . 

100 

140 

266 

401 

672 

18-8 

10'2 

22-7 

24-9 

26’3 

1 

1 

26 

81 

143 

0-2 

0-1 

2'3 

5-1 

6-6 

Central aud S. 











Amerioa 

12 

11 

33 

63 

132 

2-2 

1'6 

2-8 

3-9 

6-1 

Oceania . . 

2 

2 

2 

6 

11 

0-4 

0’3 

0-2 

0-4 

0’6 

A&ioa 

100 

95 

96 

120 

161 

18-3 

13-1 

8'1 

7-4 

7’0 

Asia. 

830 

479 

749 

937 

1162 

606 

66-8 

03 -9 

68’3 

63 '6 

World Total , , 

645 

728 

1171 

1608 

2171 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


The major part of the increase in the world’s population has 
derived from the expansion of the white peoples. In the European 
zone this expansion has been viewed at tiroes with optimism and 
at other times with pessimism. From about the time of the Stuart 
Restoration in England, of Colbert in France, and of the Peace of 
Westphalia in Germany, the doctrine that a great and increasing" 
population is desirable was widely accepted. Western Europe was 
still recovering from the devastation of the Thirty Years’ War, 
which had reduced population by more than a half in some areas, ^ 
and in addition the intense rivalry amongst nations for political 
and commercial suptemacy encouraged the acceptance of the view 

2 K. DfiVis, in Amah, op. citi, p. I. , 

a FigVteSs IfiSO-1900 from A. M. Carr Saunders, op- cit., p. 41: 1940 calculated 
froiii tables in F. 'tF. Notestein et al.. Tie Fufute VopuktiotP of Europe and the 
Soviet Vilioth Gepeva, 1944, p, S6j and "V, S. Thompson, Fopulafiott FrobJem, 
New York, 1942 (ltd ed.), p. 2JI. 

4 It is estimated that the war reduced the populition of the German EmpRe fwm 
If to less than S millions. 
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that Increased numbers were the essential concomitant ol^ power. 
The fflea of numerical expansion was an essentia? part of the 
mercantile theory, and it was not until the French Physiocrats and 
other writers, such as Benjamin Franklin, drew attention to the 
possible relation between food supplies and available land on the 
one hand, and the number of people on the other, that the sound' 
ness of the mercantilist views was questioned.^ It was left to 
Thomas Malthus, with the publication of the first edition of his 
Essay in 1798, to administer the coup de grace to the optimism of 
the earlier eighteenth century, and both in England and upon the 
continent the view became widely accepted that some form of 
control of human fecundity was necessary if mankind was to 
escape the pressure of numbers upon available resources. 

By the time Malthus had published the last edition of his Essay 
on Population he was in a more optimistic frame of mind than 
many of his contemporaries, for he obSferved that the evils resulting 
from the principle of population had rather diminished than in- 
creased, and that the future prospects regarding the further miti- 
gation of these evils were not entirely disheartening.® Others, who 
lived after Malthus to witness the advances in science and tech- 
nology which, for a time at least, removed the positive checks 
(i.e;, famine and disease) to population growth and brought 
improved standards of living to increasing aggregations of people, 
cast Malthus aside altogether and reverted to an optimistic view, 
more akin to that held by the earlier mercantilists. By 1870 the 
evil of overpopulation which Malthus had disclosed had been put 
out of sight and out of mind in England. Population increase was 
again accepted as an essential part of national progress and moral 
integrity. It was no longer Malthus who was followed, but the 
Vicar of Wakefield, who “was ever of opinion that the honest man 
who married and brought up a large family did more service than 
he who continued single and only talked of population.” 

Even yet, our Victorian forebears are frequently quoted before 
the modern parents of the birth-control generation as paragons of 
virtue who had a fine sense of their responsibility to the riation. 
We who live in the Dominions of the British Commonwealth may 
have good reason to be thankful for the fortitude of the Victorian 
women of Britain who bore their numerous progeny without 
obvious complaint, and who helped thereby to lay the foundations 

® See C. E. Strangeland, Pre-Halthmimt iTacirines of ^apihiion, New York, 
1904, for a history Of population theory, particularly Chapters III to IX. 

** T. R. Malthus, An Essay o$ Population, Everyman's Library, Nos. 
voJ. 2, p. 262. 
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of a mighty Empire. Bui those women were conceiving nwteore 
frequently th^n their forebears. It was the fortune — or tne mis- 
fortune, some no doubt thought — of British women, of the early 
nineteenth century that they lived at a time when the advances 
in science and a vast increase in the productivity of the soil were 
keeping alive an increasing number of the children they conceived; 
and it was not until those same material advances, and the increas- 
ing literacy that accompanied them, encouraged women to emanci- 
pate themselves from the Victorian yoke and to ask the reason why 
they should devote their lives to reproducing, that they realized 
that they had been the victims of circumstance. In effect, it took 
western man more than a century after the removal of the positive 
checks of famine and disease of which Malthus spoke to find 
alternative effective means of the control of human fecundity. 

The rising rates of increase in white countries during much of 
the nineteenth century were fundamentally the result of declining 
mortality, and not of increased fertility. Indeed in some areas of 
Western Europe a decline in fertility had become apparent before 
the nineteenth century. In Sweden, for example, the birth rate of 
35.7 per 1,000 of population recorded in 1751-60 was never again 
equalled,’’ although the rate remained above thiity until 1870. In 
the case of France a dowirward trend was in evidence from about 
1800. Here the birth rate had dropped below 30 per 1,000 in 1830, 
and continued on its downward course for the remainder of the 
century. In no fewer than eleven of the sixty-four years between 
1850 and 1913 deaths exceeded births,® and the country which had 
enjoyed demographic hegemony in Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was outstripped by her rival, Germany. France is the 
important exception among Western European nations in the 
nineteenth century, and the early decline in her birth rate was 
attributed by French demographers of the nineteenth century to 
the instability in the social structure of the country emanating fronr 
the Revolutionary Wars, the Civil Code which required parents 
to bequeath at least a specified proportion of their property to each 
child, and French mores and folk ways which had long emphasized 
the advantages of the small family.® 

In other Western European countries the birth rate was sustained 
above 30 per 1,000 of population until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and in the cases of Germany and Holland until 
K. Davis, in Anngk, op, cli., p. 4. 

® J. J, Spengler, frgnee Vaces Dtpopvhfion, Duke U.P., Durham (N. Carolina), 
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the Qj^ning of the twentieth century. There were fluctus-tions in 
the rates, but never any clear sign of prolonged decline. Thus, the 
“Hungry Forties” appear to have depressed the birth rate of 
England and Wales slightly to approximately 3!^but the economic 
prosperity prevailing between 1850 and 1870 restored it again to 
35 per 1,000. With the exception of France, the birth rate was the 
stable element in the demographic situation of Western Europe 
before 1870. 

The unstable element was the death rate. In England and Wales 
the birth and death rates became clearly divided about 1750 and 
from then until 1880 the gap between births and deaths widened. 
For a time, between 1810 and 1850, when the industrial develop- 
ments in England caused a rapid influx of people into towns that 
were inadequately sewered and ill-watered, the Call in the death 
rate was checked, but thereafter it continued its decline, and the 
pace quickened after 1870, by which t*ime the Englishman lived in 
an environment which, although wretched enough in many of its 
aspects, no longer gave rise to the dread killing diseases of the 
earlier years of the century. The average expectation of life was 
approximately forty-four years, compared with only thirty at the 
opening of the century. The death rates of the Scandinavian 
countries followed a course not dissimilar to that of England. In 
other Western European countries the period of rapid decline came 
later, the years 1888-92 indicating the commencement of the period 
of this phase in Germany, Holland, France and Belgium. In 
Western Europe as a whole, and in the countries of the New 
World colonized by their emigrants, the decline in mortality was 
most marked in the half-century after 1880. 

The opening of the last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
also accompanied by the first clear signs of a fall in birth rates, 
both in Western Europe and in Europe overseas. But until the 
"€nd of the century this was no greater in the majority of Western 
European countries (again with the exception of France) than the 
decline in the death rate, with the result that the rate of increase 
remained above 1 per cent, per annum, and in some cases as high 
as 1.5 per cent. In Western Europe as a whole the gap between 
births and deaths was at its widest towards the end of the century. 
In some of the New World countries, such as Australia and New 
Zealand, the rate of natural increase was already slowing down, 
but this was due to changes in the age composition of their popula- 
tions as well as to declining fertility. 

While the white peoples of Western Europe and the New World 
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Germany) the birth rate showed an upward trend during the war 
years followifig 1939, but there is no ground for believing tnat this 
is the beginning of an upward trend in fertility. The war-time 
increase was no more than a reflection of the abnormally high 
marriage rates prevailing in these years, and was essentially the 
result of first births, and not of an increase in the size of the 
completed family. In Australia, for example, a record marriage 
rate of 12 per 1,000 of population was reached in 1942, to he 
followed in 1943 by a record number of 149,500 births. But when 
the war-time boom in marriages has spent its force, the birth rate 
will fall again. 

It seems safe to assume, both from a long-term study of the 
demographic controls of Western society, and from a short-term 
study of statistics during the war years, that the small-family habit 
will be as strongly entrenched in Western European countries in 
the post-war years as it wasT)efore 1939. Moreover, to the rational 
control of births must be added the effects of malnutrition and 
economic stagnation in many countries, and even the maintenance 
of pre-war birth rates in the future will require an increased 
reproductivity by the young parents of the next generation. The 
generation marrying and procreating in western countries in recent 
years had been depleted as the result of military losses among 
young parents in World War I. In addition the continuous decline 
in the birth rate during almost the whole period between the two 
wars will be reflected during the next twenty years in a decreasing 
number of young people reaching marriageable age. It is estimated, 
for example, that there will only be 4,147,000 females aged 15-30 in 
Great Britain in 1971, compared with an actual figure of 5,691,000 
in 1937. In the older child-bearing group (30-45) the figures arc 
4,351,000 (1971) compared with 5,438,000 (1937).^““ The decline 
will be even more severe in European countries. Western Europe 
has inherited the legacy of a generation of declining fertility and 
the cumulative effect of two world wars, and this will be reflected 
in the future demographic structure. 

The cycle of growth is not so far advanced in areas of Eastern 
and Southern Europe as it is in the West, but available evidence 
suggests that the former are tunning the same course as the latter 
has done. As the gap between births and deaths began to narrow 
in the West at the close of the nineteenth century, so it did in the 
East and South early in the twentieth century. In general the 
beginning of the rapid decline in the death and birth rates occurred 

Cuffttfi Trtnd <if Pa^uWio/i in Gmt RrTtxIn {Cm<J. S3I8, t942), p. 11. 
Tie ioftCiit for 1S71 doer , not inolode rrir cetuahifct. 
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Birth anb Death Rates and Reproduction Rates, Selected Countries (Annual average per 1,000 op 
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approximately two decades later in the latter areas than ^ the 
former. In t\ie period 1935-39, Poland, Italy and Roumania had 
birth rales ranging from 23 to 30 per 1,000 of population, which 
was comparable to those of many Western European countries in 
1908-12; but on the whole the downward trend of the birth rate in 
the twentieth century was steeper than that of the death rate. Thus 
m Roumania the rate of natural increase fell from 19.6 in 1898-1902 
to 10.6 in 1935-39. A similar decline occurred over the same period 
in Poland (from 18.7 to 11.4) and in Italy (from 10.7 to 9.3).^'^ 
As these countries were later than the West in the development of 
industrial techniques, so they have been later in their demographic 
transition. From the demographic aspect, as well as from the 
economic aspect, many of Eastern and Southern European coun- 
tries appear to be passing through the stage experienced by 
Western Europe in the early years of the twentieth century. In 
most of them the life force, 'Although diminishing, is still sufficient 
to produce a rate of increase of one per cent, and more per year.’-'^ 
If a reasonable level of prosperity can be achieved in Eastern Europe 
in the immediate future a considerable fall in mortality is to be 
expected. Before the recent war infant mortality rates were almost 
double, and the expectations of life almost ten years lower, than 
those of England and Wales. On the other hand, if Eastern 
Europe should lag economically, with a large peasantry still living 
near the subsistence level, mortality decline may be checked and 
e^'en be reversed, but with the knowledge and habit of birth control 
already widely established there seems no good reason to assume 
that poverty will be accompanied by rising birth rates. 

The main European zone in which there has been a clearly 
defined expansion in the rate of natural increase in the last twenty 
years is the U.S.S.R.^® Despite war and revolution, the Russian 
population appears to have increased by almost 60 per cent, since 
1900. Since 1900 the Russian bitth rate has been one of the highesr 
in the world. In Czarist Russia at the turn of the century the 
estimated birth rate of 48.8 was easily the highest recorded in the 

1® W. S' Tbpmpson, oj/. ciL, pp, lf2, 217, 24S, 

Austiii h*s elements common to both Eistetn »n4 ''J^estern Europe. The birch 
rate since 1908-12 has been comparable with that of England and W.ilcs, having 
declined from 26, S in 190S-12 to 14.8 in 1935-39, hut the death cate has been 
similar to Italy 119.8 in 1908-12, and 13.9 in 1935-39), leaving a natural increase 
of only 6.7 in the earlier period and only 9.9 in the later, 

r® To treat U’.S.S.R. as a tingle demographic unit is highly unsatisfactory, but 
accurate figures for separata Soviets ('with the exception of the Ukraine) cannot 
I be obtained. Rurtber, as ecological (actors have a considerable influence on fertility, 
there may be eowe justification for treating as odb an area controlled by a single 
'ideology. 
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worli Moitality was comparable with that o£ India, but^eveii so 
the r^e of natural increase of 1.7 per cent, was altib one of the 
highest recorded. Before the Revolution there was a slight decline 
in both natality and mortality. After World War I, during the 
initial stages of the Communist regime, there was a sharp drop in 
the Russian birth rate, from 45 to about 30 per 1,000 of population.^^ 
The suppression of the Kulaks, the temporary deterioration in 
food supplies (especially for the rural population) and the facilities 
provided for divorce and abortion, all helped to reduce the Russian 
fertility between 1926 and 1933. But after that date the birth rate 
rose rapidly and mortality declined. Two factors were operating 
here; first, the improvement in economic conditions which increased 
the rate of marriage, and, second, the introduction of new decrees 
hampering divorce and abortion. In 1935-39 the recorded ciude 
birth rate of 44 wa.s one of the highest in the world, and the death 
rate had fallen to 20.8, giving a nathral increase of 23.2, a rate 
which, if maintained, would double the population of the U.S.S.R. 
in less than half a centuiy. 

War-time Russian figures suggest that the birth rate has been 
maintained, and even increased between 1939 and 1945;^^ but, even 
if they are accurate, it cannot be concluded from these figures that 
the Soviet system provides the answer to the problem of declining 
fertility. First, as stressed earlier, most of the other belligerent 
countries also experienced an increasing birth rate during the war, 
and the Russian figures may be, as in the West, merely a reflection 
of high marriage rates. Second, as early as 1926-27, there was clear 
evidence that the fertility of the larger cities of the U.S.S.R. was 
conforming to the pattern of similar cities in Western Europe and 
the New World. Moscow and the four chief cities of the Ukraine, 
for example, had a fertility barely sufficient to maintain them at 
replacement level.'® The fertility of these areas was only about 
60 per cent, of that of rural areas. It is apparent that Russian cities 
participated in the recovery in fertility after 1935, but in 1938 the 

F. Lorimer, "Population Trends in the Orient,” in Foreign Aiiiirs, July, 1945, 
pp. 668-74. 

An Australian Associated Press report from Moscow> on November 21, 1945, 
stated that the Russian birth rate had increased 31 per cent, during the first nine 
months of 1945, compared with the same period in 1544, and that the increase 
was attributed largely to the system of granting monetary and other rewards to 
mothers pf large families. 

Enid Charles, ‘'Differential Ecrtility,” in. The Sociological Reuie-w, XXIX, No. 3 
(1937), p. 243 et seq. In 1926-7 the gross reproduction rate of Moscow was 1.17^ 
and of four cities of the Ukrain^l.Ol. 
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r 

average ,biith rate for Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and Kharlcmt was 
only 275 conSpared with 41.1 for the whole of Russia.^" 

These figures suggest strongly that birth control continued to be 
practised among the urbanized and more literate sections of the 
population of the Soviet Union. Further, the Edict of the Supreme 
Soviet o£ the U.S.S.R. of July 8, 1944, which decreed that mothers 
be given grants ranging from 400 to 500 roubles at the birth of the 
thiid child to 5,000 roubles at the birth of the eleventh and each 
successive child, and monthly allowances increasing from 50 roubles 
with the fourth, to 300 roubles with the eleventh,^® suggests that 
the authorities are not convinced that the reported increase in the 
birth rate will be maintained. In addition it must be remembered 
that some 65 per cent, of the Russian people were still rural and 
isolated from the influence of industrial society in 1939. As 
industrialization proceeds, more of these people will be brought 
into contact with the type of influence that affected western coun- 
tries in the late nineteenth century, and it is more likely that the 
Russian birth rate will approach that of the Russian cities, than 
that the reverse will occur. 


It is most likely that Russia, having passed through the first 
phase of growth, i.e., rapidly declining mortality, is about to enter 
the second phase, i.e., a falling birth rate; but the gap between the 
force of life and the force of death will remain very wide for the 
rest of this century, and may even increase for a period. Unlike 
the powers of Western Europe, Russia has ample reserves both to 
restore the gaps torn by the recent war in her demographic struc- 
ture, and to continue a rapid rate of growth. 

When we turn to those areas of the New World, which have 
been colonized by Western Europeans, and which have attained 
an advanced stage of technical development and high standards of 
living, we find that they are closer in their demographic evolution 
to Western Europe than to either South Eastern Europe or the 
Soviet Union. On the whole a slightly higher fertility and a lower 
mortality give them the advantage over most countries of Western 
Europe, and they can expect a steady increase in their populations 
for another generation, even without the aid of immigration. 

4. Baykov, "Note on the Trend of Population and the Labour Problem of the 
U.S.S.R.,’ itt Jourml of the 'Royal Statistical Society, CVI, Part IV (1934), pp. 


20 The Rurtian Pamily Policy will be examined more closely in Chapter XII. 
It IS interesting to note here, howeycr, that the grant of J.OOO roubles to mothers 
Ot eleven clMitltea exceeds the estimated average wage in the whole of the USSR 
'nates' Policy," in The Annah, op cit., 237 

S’ TopuUUoiAof the Soviet Won, League of 

Nations, Geneva, 1946, pp. 179-90. s = o*- 
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In 1935-39 Canada (20.2) and the European population* of the 
Uni^of South Africa (24.8) still displayed biith ratts much above 
those of any Western European countries except Holland. The 
high rate of Canada may be attributed in some measure to the high 
fertility of the French Canadians of QuebeCj but recent researches 
have indicated that this fertility is falling in response to the spread 
of industrial techniques.^^ In the Union of South Africa the high 
rate of 1935-39 may be partly explained by the high fertility of the 
Africanders, and by the probable inclusion of many “coloured” 
births registered as “white.”^“ In both countries, however, the 
size of the family is falling, and the low fertility of the urban areas 
suggests that they are advancing along the last stage of the cycle of 
growth, i.e., the closing of the gap between fertility and mortality. 

By 1935-1939 the United States of America (white) had a rate 
of natural increase of only 6.1 per 1,000 of population, and in 
both birth rates and death rates ^resembled Western Europe. 
Because of inadequacy of U.S. vital statistics before 1912 any 
long-term comparison cannot be made between the United States 
of America and the European zone, but a contemporary study of 
differentials in fertility reveals that the trend of the completed 
fertility is downward towards the patterns already prevailing in the 
large cities. The rapid increase in the birth rate since 1939 does not 
provide evidence of a contrary trend, for it is due almost entirely 
to the large proportion of first and second births which followed 
the abnormal war-time increase in marriages.^® 

In Australia and New Zealand the birth rate fell to a lower level 
than in the other Dominions, and their rate of increase during the 
present century has been maintained largely by the rapidly falling 
death rate. They also are areas where the force of life has been con- 
trolled with increasing rigidity, until a stage in their demographic 
history has been attained when only an increased fertility can 
prevent a decline in numbers before the turn of the century. In 
both countries the war of 1939-45 was accompanied by an upward 
trend in the birth rate. In the case of Australia, as we shall see 
in subsequent chapters, this was due to the same factor as in the 
United States — an abnormally high marriage rate. The same factor 

Enid Charles, "The Trend ot Fertility in Prince Edward Island,” in Cul’fdhn 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, VIII, No. 2 (1942), p. 21S. 

R. R. Kuezynski, "The White Population of the Empire,” in Sociological 
Keview, XXIX, No. 3 (1937), pp, 221-31, 

P. M. Hawser, "Population and Vital Phenomena,” in The American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVIII, No. 3 (1942), pp, 309-22; and H. F. Dorn, “The Potential Rate 
of Increase of the Population of the United States,” Ibid., XLVIII, No. 2 (1942), 
pp. 173-87. * 

TO 
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helpecf to increase the New Zealand birth rate after 1939, although 
here the** famiy benefits provided under the Social Security '■Net of 
1938 may also have assisted. But in neither country has the rise 
in recent years been of sufficient magnitude to suggest that the 
small family custom, which has been taking root during the past 
half-century, has lost its hold. 

In the New World zone it is in the Latin American countries 
alone that an expanding rate of population growth is to be 
expected. The Latin American countries are less advanced in 
their demographic cycle than their northern neighbours of the 
United States and Canada. Just as these latter resemble Western 
Europe in many aspects, so do the Latin American countries appear 
to resemble Eastern Europe.^ ‘ High birth rates are matched by 
high death rates. In Argentina, however, a marked fall in both 
birth and death rates has occuired during the last two decades, 
and here, as in some Southern European countries, the habit of 
birth control appears to be spreading more rapidly than medical 
science. But in the majority of Latin American countries the 
expectation of life is still below fifty years of age, and a rapid rate 
of population increase will probably be in evidence for some time 
to come as a result of the increasing control of preventable diseases. 

Thus we see that the demographic balance among the white 
peoples of the world has been changing during the past half- 
century. Western Europe has passed beyond the era of rapid 
expansion, and few countries in this zone have now a fertility 
sufficient to keep their populations at replacement level. (See 
Table III.) When measured in terras of reproduction rates, which 
provide a fertility ratio corrected for variations in age composition 
and mortality,^''’ only one country of Western Europe (i.e., Holland) 
had a fertility in the immediate pre-war years sufficient to prevent 
a decline in numbers. In Eastern and Southern Europe fertility 
was still above replacement level in most areas, and notably so in 
Roumania and Yugoslavia, but the tendency towards declining 
mortality was being more than offset by the decline in. fertility. 
Beyond Europe, the pre-war demographic situation in countries 

A procise analysis of Ae Latin American area is difficult because of the 
deficiencies in the vital statistics of many of these countries. See H. L. Dunn, et ah, 
"’The Demogcaphic Status of South America,” in Annals, op, cit., pp. 22-33. 

® The Female Gross Reproduction, Rate measures the number of female children 
yrho will he born to a thousand women passing through the child-bearing years, 
at given conditions of fertility. The Female Net Reproduction Kate is an 
(atioiaM of the number of females who will replace these women in the next 
rfemographip generation, at given conditions of mortality, and a net rate of unity 
represents a replacement rat*. A fuller explanation of gross and net reproduction 
races is contained in Chapter VL 
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of high living standards was similar to Western lather than fiastern 
Europh, with reproduction rates slightly above, but tending towards 
replacement level. 

With few exceptions these countries of Europe and of the New 
World appear to have followed, or to be following, a definite cycle 
of growth — first, falling mortality; second, falling fertility and a 
stabilizing of mortality; and finally a stabilizing of fertility at levels 
barely sufScient to prevent decline, and a tendency for mortality to 
rise owing to the increased average age of the population. It is not 
intended here to postulate this as another natural law of population, 
for there are many modifications to the general thesis. In France, 
for example, rational control of the size of the family ran parallel 
with the decline in mortality, and began more than a century ago; 
in Austria the rapid fall of the birth rate also preceded the decline 
in mortality; and in Argentina and some areas of Eastern Europe 
not so advanced in their demographic, evolution as the West, birth 
control appears to be taking a hold more quickly than it did in 
the Western European countries. But the tact that a new demo- 
graphic balance has been achieved in the West, and that Eastern 
European countries appear to be moving towards the same end, 
albeit by slightly dilTerent routes, enables us to get a clearer picture 
of the real nature of Australia’s population problem, for we can 
see this problem, not as something peculiar to this country alone, 
but as a microcosm of the whole. 

Unless a bee-hive world is desired, the slackening of the rate of 
growth which occurred in the West in the nineteenth century can 
only be viewed with pleasure. Just how fantastic a prolonged 
continuation of that rate of growth would be can be illustrated 
very simply by statistics. At the height of the Roman Empire 
Europe’s population numbered about thirty millions. Had the 
rate of increase in Europe throughout the past 2,000 years been 
that of last century there would be 10 trillion people alive in 
Europe to-day, a figure 5,000 times that of the entire world.^® A 
few simple arithmetical exercises therefore illustrate that even 
allowing for further revolutions by science in the supply of food- 
stuffs, a period of comparative stability in the world’s population 
must be desired by all except those in whom the gregarious instinct 
is developed to an excessively abnormal degree. 

F. W. Noiestein, et al„ op. c)t„ p. 46. Such frightening calculations are not 
new. Pareto, writing before the end of the century, also observed that if the world 
population in 0 A.D, had been JO million and had increased constantly at a rate 
equal to that of Norway 186J-80. the world's population in 1891 would have been 
489x101®! (Quoted by J. J. Spojjgler, “Pareto on Population,” in Quarterly Jomnal 
of Bconowics, LVII, Aug., 1944, p. J87.) 
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Vie’fved in this light, then, the population problem o£ the Western 
world £fs a n'hole becomes one o£ achieving balance, and'^iot o£ 
increasing numbers. A group of American demographeis have 
summarized the question succinctly by stating that “narrowly con- 
ceived the demographic problem of North-western and Central 
Europe is to find a new vital balance, to demonstrate that efficient 
human reproduction by means of low birth and death rates is 
compatible with survival,” and that “broadly conceived the problem 
is that of adapting its institutions — social, economic and political — 
to function in the absence of growth to which they have been 
adjusted; to prove to the world that neither growth, nor size, but 
the efficient adaptation of people to resources is a prerequisite for 
human welfare and a rich culture.”^'' 

For the West to attempt more than this, to be panicked into 
expansionist pro-natalist policies, to try and match the rapid growth 
of countries moving throug}?- the first and second phases of their 
demographic evolution, would be to exacerbate the distrust between 
East and West. The task of the countries of the western world is 
rather to use their resources and experience to assist the economi- 
cally backward countries to attain the vital balance which they 
themselves have so painlessly achieved. Moreover, because Australia 
is a western country near to the heart of the Asiatic land-mass, 
population trends in Asia must also be analysed before the full 
complexity of Australia’s population problem can be understood. 
What has happened in the Western European zone over the past 
fifty or sixty years sets a limit to the white population Australia 
can reasonably expect to acquire during the remainder of the 
century, and the nature of the demographic changes in Asia during 
the next fifty or sixty years may be a determinant of our future 
as a free country. It is our concern with Asia which makes the 
Australian population problem so much more complex than that 
of Sweden, France, or even Britain. 

R 'W. Notestcin, «t al., op. cU., p, IHl. 



CHAPTER II 


A REVIEW OF WORLD TRENDS-II. THE EAST^ 

Any attempt to analyse in detail demographic trends in non-white 
countries must necessarily be defeated by the lack of available 
statistical material. The one possible exception in this regard is 
Japan, where the collection of statistical data in the twentieth 
century has been in advance of other Eastern countries, although 
less satisfactory than in many Western countries. Even the estimate 
of the total population of such a vast area as China varies by as 
much as 100 millions." For these reasons the crude birth rates of 
Asiatic countries given in Table III Tannot be accepted as exact 
figures. 

Despite these serious weaknesses, however, it does appear safe to 
conclude that the life force in vast areas such as India and China 
is strong. Some restrictive forces do operate, such as the prevention 
of the remarriage of widows in many areas in India, and the 
widespread adherence to the principle of monogamous marriage. 
But against this, the illiteracy of the great mass of the people and 
the absence of any knowledge of scientific birth control which this 
implies, and the prevalence of indigenous customs which do not 
prevent early marriage, encourage high fertility, and it is likely 
that in many areas of the East the potential rate of propagation 
approaches the maximum of human fecundity. Without some 
powerful restrictive force the rate of population increase would tend 
to be extremely high in these circumstances.® 

Where attempts have been made to analyse the factors restricting 
the rate of growth, such as in areas of British India, in small areas 
of China and in the Netherlands East Indies, it is found that the 

^ In this chapter only a brief s-ummary of the main trends in Asiatic countries 
is given. The significance of these cren<is in the field of international relations, 
particularly as they afiecc Australia, is dealt -with in. the final chapter (Chapter 
XIV). 

2 See A. M. Cair Saunders, op, cit,, pp, 36-41, for a discussion of population 
estimates in China and other Asiatic countries. 

® In parts of Central China where studies of vital phenomena have been made 
birth rates varying from 40 to 48 per 1,000 of population have been calculated, (See 
S. Thompson, op. cit, pp. 70 and 256.) Similar rates have been observed in 
India, where K. Davis has calculated a rate of 45 for the decade 1P31-41, (IC. Davis, 
"Demographic Fact and Policy in India,” in Malbank Memorial Fund, Demographic 
Studies of Selected Areas of Rapia Growth, New York, 1944, p. 41.) 
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force of^death has at times been strong enough to match, and even 
to exceed, tha force of life. Moreover, it is apparent that tirany of 
the Eastern countries are still living close to the Malthusian level 
of subsistence. The increase in the area under cultivation during 
the past century has not been great, and the techniques used for 
the production of food and clothing and other essentials of life 
have been comparatively static. These factors must have opeiated 
as powerful restraints upon population growth, just as they operated 
in Western countries before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Further, during the past two hundred years or so the Asiatic 
people have not had the opportunities, or perhaps the desire, to 
emigrate to new lands, so that internal factors alone have provided 
the only important check to the pressure of numbers upon available 
resources. 

It is probable that there have been times when population growth 
has been comparatively rapid. Professor Carr Saunders considers 
that there was an upward swing in the rate of growth in China in 
the latter half of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.'^ But 
an examination of living standards in Asia and of the incidence 
and extent of famine and disease over the past century do encourage 
the acceptance of the conclusion that such an upward swing was a 
temporary phenomenon, and that it never attained the propor- 
tions experienced by the European peoples during the nineteenth 
century. In short, it was never accompanied by that technical and 
scientific revolution which the West experienced, and which im- 
measurably increased the food supply and the quantity of other 
available resources. 

How long the Asiadc peoples will continue to be held in check 
by the pressure of numbers against subsistence cannot be gauged 
with any accuracy; but by analysing trends in the Western world 
and applying their experience to the East, We may assume that if 
they undergo a scientific and technical revolution in the future, as 
the West has done in the past, the demographic consequences will 
probably be similar, because of the lag between falling mortality 
and the control of fertility. If the process can be reversed, and the 
techniques of birth control spread before advances in industrial 
techniques begin to lower the death rate, the East may run a 
different course from the West; but it is most improbable that 

'* A. M. Carr Saiinders, op. cst., p. 43, The increase in the population of China 
dtttiiTtg this' penod (wKicK, unlike the later increase in other Asiatic countries, was 
not the result tsf contacts with the East) was primarily due to the compara- 

tive peace suid prosperity under the MancKu dynasty, which was established in, 
In the ei^teenth century in particular lat^ settlement proceeded at a rapid 

pace* 
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this will occur, both because of what has already happened in 
many^astern countries, and because the need for rational birth 
control cannot be felt until death control has emphasized the 
urgency of it, and until illiteracy is reduced. The nature of the 
demographic evolution of Eastern countries will depend more upon 
the nature of the industrial and scientific techniques they adopt 
than upon their culture, their religion or other non-material factors. 

A study of the recent demographic history of Japan, the one 
Eastern country for which statistics are in any way adequate, 
supports this hypothesis. Many westerners are perturbed when 
they learn that the population of Japan proper increased from some 
32 millions in 1850 to 73 millions in 1940, and that this figure may 
be raised to 100 millions by the end of the century. But the 
important fact to notice is that the determinants of growth m 
Japan since 1850 have been essentially the same as those experienced 
by Western countries during their industrialization. Bushido and 
Shintoism have been less important in Japan’s demographic history 
than, the adoption of western industrial techniques, improvements 
in health and sanitation and the growth of large cities. The 
Japanese have reacted to these material changes as did the Christian 
nations of the Western world. In the nineteenth century the rate 
of growth of the Japanese population was restrained to some extent 
by traditional practices. Abortion and infanticide were frequently 
encouraged in medieval Japan to keep the balance between rice and 
people, and when feudalism was abolished with the restoration of 
the Meiji in 1868 the legacy of family limitation thus inherited 
probably helped to keep some check on the birth rate.® The 
increase in the Japanese population of approximately 60 per cent, 
between 1870 and 1920 was smaller than that of England and 
Wales (67 per cent.) and Russia (72 per cent.) for the same period. 
After about 1920, the rate of growth begau to quicken, but during 
the decade before 1940 both mortality and fertility showed a down- 
ward trend. (See Table HI.) 

No immediate substantial reduction is to be expected in the rate 
of increase of the Japanese population in the immediate future 
unless the restriction of economic activity is severe enough to lower 
standards of living and to limit the supply of foodstufEs. We will 
endeavour to shdw in a later chapter (Chapter XIV) that such a 
policy is to be deprecated on the grounds both of humanity and of 

® Any exact estimate oi natality and mottality trends in Japan before 1920 is 
extremely difioult because of the inadequacies of statistics. On this point see 
J. B, Taeubec and Edwin G. B^l, "The Dynamics of Population in Japan,” in 
Milbank Meifioml Fund, op. ci(., pp, 1-34. 
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reasonably be anticipated. Wesiernization may raise the age of 
marriage, bu't this may be offset by the remission of the’ harsh 
penalties preventing the rc-marriage of widows. The spread of 
birth control habits can only occur as religious barriers are broken 
down and as literacy sprcacls. In short, although industrialization 
may lower mortality, the lag between falling mortality and a 
declining fertility will probably take much longer than it did in 
Japan, or in Western countries. 

If we assume that the rate of growth of the Indian people will 
continue in the future at the rate estimated between 1850 and 1933, 
the population will be as high as 750 million by the end of this 
century, and because of the volume of this increase rather than its 
late the population problem of India is likely to be too vast to be 
solved by emigration alone; and, indeed, it is in the urgent interests 
of Australia that the need for emigration be reduced to the 
minimum. u 

What has been said of India probably holds also for China, but 
here our knowledge of the precise nature of demographic ticnds is 
even less satisfactory than for other Asiatic countries. The slate 
of the Chinese social and economic structure would suggest, how- 
ever, that the vast majority of the women of China’s 400 million 
people are conceiving children almost to the limit of human 
fecundity, but that population growth is severely restricted by a 
mortality comparable to that prevailing in India fifty years ago. 
These conclusions are supported by information available from an 
area in the lower Yangtsee Valley, Hsaio Chi, which is the one 
zone in which a detailed demographic study has been made.’-" 

In China, as in India, the rate of growth in the future will be 
largely determined by the effect upon raortaHty of advances in 
medical science, improved agricultural techniques, and the extent 
to which these improvements are accompanied by a general rise in 
purchasing power. In spite of the determination of many Chinese 
leaders to develop large-scale industrialization, the advances that 
can be made in this regard will depend upon the settlement of 
internal political disputes and the extent and nature of assistance 
which the Chinese Government and people receive from outside 
powers, such as the Soviet Union and the United States of America, 
in spite of the potentialities of China’s resources, and the value of 
the return of Manchuria as a source of food supply, the improve- 
ment in mortality will probably be slower in China than in India- 
The latter country, as we have observed, has already received ap 

r® E. Lariinet, in 'Bmigt* Afigirt, op. p, 671 et , 
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impetus to Its population growth as a result of its contacts the 
Western world, but so far as we can gather this has nofyet occurred 
in China, and the next two or three decades will rather determine 
the nature of demographic trends that will occur after that time 
than give any immediate stimulus to growth. If and when the 
stimulus does occur, it will derive from the control of mortality 
rather than from an increase in the birth rate, which has already been 
estimated at figures ranging from 38 to 47 per 1,000 of population. 
(Table HI.) Yet it is only hy the development of China’s resources 
in a way that will add rapidly to China’s 400 or 500 million people 
that any long-term solution to China’s population problem can be 
found. (See Chapter XIV.) 

Studies of population problems of Asia frequently fail to make 
any reference to the dependent areas of the South West Pacific, yet 
living there are more people than in the United States of America, 
and many of them have laenefited sufficiently from their economic 
contacts with their western masters to set them on the path of 
demographic expansion. The significance of this fact should not 
be overlooked, particularly by Australia, because the majority of 
these territories are controlled by metropolitan powers which have 
cither ceased to grow (e.g., Britain), or which are actually declining 
in numbers (e.g., France). 

Despite the pressure of population on resources, the population 
of the Netherlands Indies has probably been increasing in recent 
years at the rate of 2.2 per cent, per annum^®— a figure almost equal 
to that of the U.S.S.R. By 1930 it was apparent that the needs of 
the N.E.I. people could not be met by the productivity of the land 
already under cultivation, and the Dutch attempted to force the 
migration of people from the densely populated areas of Java and 
Madura to the thinly populated outer islands. But even the partial 
success of this scheme brought no relief, for it brought no change 
in the established cultural and social patterns. The birth rate has 
remained extremely high in the Netherlands Indies (Table III) 
and birth control does not appear to be practised to any appreciable 
extent. Unless immediate steps are taken to relieve population 
pressure and reduce fertility, by intensive industrialization and the 
spread of birth control knowdedge, it is difficult to see how the 
Indonesians can reasonably be expected to resist the temptation to 
emigrate. If recent rates of growth are maintained the population 
of these territories will approach 110 millions by 1970, compared 

13 p. This figure can only be accepted as an approximation, altUougti 

figures for N.E.I, are much more adcqu^ite than for Chiua. 
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with approximately 8 millions in Australia, or only 80 million while 
people in the whole British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Equally high annual average rates of increase of more than 2 
per cent, have been recorded for Thailand, British Malaya, the 
Philippines and Formosa, the last being of particular interest as 
illustrative of a Chinese population showing a rapid rate of 
increase in a territory where there has been a rapid expansion of 
the areas in crop production and improvements in sanitation.^^ In 
none of these areas does there yet appear to be any indication of a 
decline in the birth rate. 

It is of interest to note that in the dependent regions of South 
East Asia the administering powers have so far merely imposed 
upon these territories that part of their culture which reduces 
mortality, but they have failed to transfer that part (i.e., expanding 
literacy and the full enjoyment of the material benefits which may 
be derived from an industrial economy) out of which the rational 
control of fertility develops. Many of these areas are experiencing 
the first phase of growth (i.e,, falling mortality), but the cycle has 
been arrested there,’-® One of two things can happen — either these 
people can be left to revert to subsistence agriculture and to the 
resultant scourges of famine and disease that will follow 'because 
their numbers have already been increased as a result of their 
contacts with the West; or they can be encouraged to seel: more 
humane demographic controls. The latter course is the only one 
likely to reduce the possibility of their becoming material for a 
new political conflagration. But even assuming that only recent 
trends are maintained in the future, their rate of growth will be 
greater than that which is likely to be achieved by the white peoples 
of the Pacific zone, and consequently the numerical disparity 
between white and non-white will be further increased. 

The extent to which the numerical balance of population will 
be loaded in the future in favour of the coloured section of the 
world, as against the white, is extremely difficult to gauge. But 
what has occurred in many countries of the West must restrict 
their capacity for growth in the next one or two generations. 
Western Europe has clearly ended its era of rapid expansion, and 
overseas countries peopled mainly by Western Europeans and 
enjoying high material standards of living appear to be following 
closely in the wake of their parent states. In Western Europe 
especially, a generation of declining fertility has depleted the 
tbid. 

IS V5L Notestein, "ProUems of Policy in Rulation to Artias of Heavy Population 
Pressure," Memorht bxtsd, ap, c/L, p. 147. 
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numb^ of young people who will he available in the neati. future 
for the rearing of families. Countries like the United States of 
America and Australia have to some extent augmented their 
populations in the child-bearing age groups by recent immigration, 
and in addition their fertility patterns have not fallen so low as 
those of Britain, France, Germany or the Scandinavian countries. 
But without an immediate and substantial rise in fertility the rate 
of natural increase in all these areas will be less rapid than formerly. 

On the other hand, however, because of the comparatively high 
rates still prevailing, and likely to prevail, in the white countries of 
Eastern and Southern Europe and in the U.S.S.R., the growth of 
the white people as a whole may be as great in the near future as 
that of the coloured people as a whole, for most of these white 
areas have already overcome the first difficulty inhibiting rapid 
population growth, i.e., the control of large-scale famine and 
disease.^® When we move from the south-eastern tip of Europe 
to the Near East, we approach areas in which the Malthusian checks 
still operate, despite a comparatively rapid rate of growth. It has 
been estimated that in years of normal health conditions, the 
natural increase in the Near East ranges between 12 and 17 per 
1,000 of population, and that where health conditions have been 
improved by contact with European influences (e.g., Palestine) 
it is as high as 25 per 1,000.^’^ In Egypt the population has doubled 
since 1882, and this increase has been due primarily to natural 
increase, and not to immigration. -Of Egypt’s 16 million people 
recorded in the census of 1937, 99 per cent, are crowded on the 
strip of fertile land bordering the Nile and its delta, and their 
density is higher than that of Belgium, the most thickly settled 
country of continental Europe.^® The high gross reproduction 
rate of 3.1 is matched by a high mortality (the expectation of life 
at birth being only 30,2 years), but the net rate of increase prevail- 
ing in 1937 was still sufficient to increase the population by some 
40 per cent, every generation.^® 

These Near Eastern regions indicate roughly the dividing line 
between those sections of the world in which advancing literacy is 
being accompanied by the spread of birth control knowledge, and 

Tliis assumes that tlic command of resources amongst the European peoples is 
adequate to overcome within the next few years the dislocations caused by six years 
of war. The comparative success of medical science in preventing widespread disease 
in Europe in the immediate post-war period provides some grounds for optimism. 

II E. Jurltat, "Prospects for Population Growth in the Near East,” Milbmk 
Memorial Fund, op. cit., p. 89. 

I® C. V. Kiset, “The DemograpWe Position of Egypt," Ibid,, bP- 97-101. 

19 Ibid., p. 119. 
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those Qjicas with a high proportion of illiteracy and fertility rates 
which are not consciously controlled. The only control these latter 
areas know are the periodic failure of subsistence rations and 
recuirent disease. These checks have been powerful enough in the 
past to keep the populations of most Eastern peoples from expanding 
as rapidly as in the West, but, as we have noticed, in many Eastern 
aicas growth has already been stimulated by their contact with the 
West, and even if probable lecent rates of growth are maintained 
in the future, their populations will expand more rapidly than those 
of Western Europe and many of the white countries of the New 
World. 

The most important change that is likely to occur in the imme- 
diate future in the balance of the world’s population is not in the 
white as opposed to the coloured section of the woild, but rather in 
the Western white world as against the rest. To assume that for 
the next generation the ma?n concern of the Western peoples will 
be a consolidation of the material gams of the last century does 
not appear to be uuieasonable. The aim of these countries is to 
secure a high level of employment and to enjoy improved material 
living standards. Such policies may cause the demand for material 
benefits to expand more rapidly than incomes, and merely en- 
courage all classes to move towards the set of social and cultural 
values previously adhered to by the more prosperous sections of 
western communities. If this occurs we may expect a continuation 
of the pre-war trends of fertility to approach that of the urban and 
bourgeois classes of Western society, classes which already had 
the lowest fertility during this century. Differentials in Russian 
fertility suggest that even the Soviet experiment of socialization 
has not provided immunity against this tendency. 

Assuming, then, that trends in vital rates among white peoples 
during the next generatioit will represent orderly developments of 
those of the pre-war period, and that no major migration takes 
place duting this period, we have the picture of a Europe numeri- 
cally dominated by Russia by 1970. Projections based on these 
assumptions show that the Soviet population will total 251 millions 
in 1970, compared with 174 in 1940. Southern and Eastern Europe 
will also increase over the same period from 165 to 192 millioas; 
but North-western and Central Europe will decline from 234 to 
225 millions. The United, States of America will almost certainly 
be the second largest political unit in the white world in 1970, with 
a population of approximately 151 millions, while the tqtal popula- 
tion of South America may reach the^l940 figure for tJ.S,A.j he., 
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133 millions. Even the whole white population of othe ilritish 
Empire, estimated at 73 millions in 1936, will probably be little 
mote than 80 millions by 1970,^" and Australia and New Zealand 
may have to shoulder their responsibilities in the South Pacific with 
some 9 million people (See Table IV.) 

Even more important than the projections of total populations 
is the change in the age structures of the various zones. In Europe 
any substantial increase in the volume of manpower (males aged 
15-65) between 1940 and 1970 will be confined to Southern and 
Eastern Europe and to Soviet Russia, the percentage increase in the 
former being 41 and in the latter 71. Outside the Soviet Union, 
Germany (1937 boundaries) will still have the largest manpower 
pool in 1970, and Italy and Poland will both exceed the figures for 
the United Kingdom and France.®^ Wai casualties, which are not 
included in the above estimates, will change the details but not the 
general picture revealed bv these projections. From the demo- 
graphic aspect, then, the decline of the West seems certain, and 
when resources are added to numbers it is apparent that the balance 
of population and power in the white world is moving inexorably 
against the Western Europeans. 

Projections for non- white countries must of necessity be much 
less satisfactory than those for white countries, because in many 
areas such basic data as the population by age groups and age 
specific mortality figures are not available; but assuming that the 
broad trends that appear to have occurred in recent decades will 
be continued in the near future, a considerable expansion in their 
numbers is to be expected. Moreover, in all these countries any 
improvement in mortality will increase their propensity for growth, 
for it will augment the numbers of persons living through the 
child-bearing age groups. None of these countries is faced with 
the prospect of declining numbers of potential parents, as are those 
of Western and Northern Europe. 

Projections based on this assumption that recent trends will be 
continued are given in Table IV. 

The potential numerical increase in Asiatic countries which is 
revealed in these projections is frequently the cause of deep concern 
among the white peoples of the Pacific zone. The fear has often 
been expressed in Australia that the teeming millions in India, 

20 cl. R. R. Kuczynslcl, in Sociological Review, loe. ci(. Kuczynslci estimated 
tbft if the net tepcoduccion rate of the white section of the Empire remained constant 
at the 1937 level (0.9) the population of 72.5 millions would increase slowly until 
1930 and thereafter decline. 

21 l^otestein, et at., c/l, Ch, V. 
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TABLE IV 


PopuLiiTioN Projections; Selected Areas 


Area 

European Zone^'^ 

The U.S,S.R. 

All Europe (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) 
N.W. and Central Europe 

S. atid E, Europe - - - - 

- 

Populations, 

1940 

174 

399 

234 

165 

in millions 
1970 

251 

417 

225 

192 

Total Europe and U.S.S.R. 

- 

- 

573 

668 

American Zone 

U.S,A.-2 - , 

- 


133 

151 

Canada^* ... 

- 

- 

11 

15 

Mexico ... 

- 

- 

20 1 

5428 

Rest of N. America 

- 

- 

20 1 

South America - r- 

- 

- 

92 

1333S 

Total - . . . 

- 

- 

276 

353 

Africa^'^ ... - 

. 

- 

155 

170 

Asiatic Zone 

Japan®^ .... 

- 

- 

73 

88 

India®^® .... 

- 

- 

389 

550 

Chinese Empire^® - 

- 

- 

400 

500 

Total .... 

- 

- 

862 

1,138 

South West Pacific Zone (Non-White')^^ 
Burma 


17 

23 

N.E.I. .... 

- 

- 

72 

no 

French Indo China 

- 

- 

24 

33 

British Malaya 


- 

6 

10 

Thailand 

- 

- 

16 

30 

Ehilippines ... 

- 

- 

16 

27 

total .... 


- 

151 

233 

South Pacific Zone ( White) 

Australia 



7 

8 

New Zealand - 


- 

2 

3 

total .... 

- 

y» 

9 

11 


P. W, Noteswin, et. al., op, cit., p. 17. 

’S7. S, Thompsqn, op, rit., p. 282. Estimate A. 

2* "W. R. HwiJ, Populaihtf Trends Underlying fotenitel Agrintlfural Development 
in Canada (MS), p. 69, 

® Rates of Increase for tl.S.S.R. given by Notestein applied to these regions. 

Thompson, op. cH,, p. 211. 

21 Jpid., p, 2T7, 

2® Estimates based on figures given by W. S. Thompson, "Population Forecasts for 
China and South East Asia,” in Antnth, op, fit,, p. 77. Thompson gives flgntes fot 
1540"! and 1936, and the above estimates for jpyo are based on a constant rate of 
increase 1940-1990, approximating to the rate of growth in these areas in the last 
two or three decades, 
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China and other areas of the Pacific constitute in them_sSves a 
threat to the security and independence of this country, and that a 
rapidly increasing population is to be encouraged here as a counter 
to this threat. But a glance at the estimated white and coloured 
populations of the Pacific zone in 1940, and the projections for 
1970, indicate immediately the futility of endeavouring to match 
the increase in Asia by any policy of white immigration and by 
pro-natalist measures. 

The paucity of the white population of the Pacific area compared 
with the numbers of people in individual Asiatic countries is of 
less importance than the nature of the political and economic 
developments which have occurred and are occurring in areas like 
Japan, India and Indonesia. The mere fact that there are already 
1,000 million Asiatic people, or that they are increasing in vast 
numbers, does not in itself constitute a threat to Australia. But 
when these vast populations are imbced with a determination to 
escape from their poverty and are developing a vigorous spirit of 
nationalism, the whole nature of the problem is changed. The 
pursuance of this aim must mean a weakening of the influence of 
the imperial powers in these countries and a further increase in 
their rate of growth. Moreover, as we stated earlier, the imperial 
powers who have hitherto exercised control in the dependent areas 
of Asia are those who now face an ahsolute decline in their own 
numbers, which may both weaken their capacity to defend these 
areas against internal revolt or aggression from without, and also 
set a limit to the reserves of manpower available for normal peace- 
time administration. Demographic factors have played their part 
in the withdrawal of the British from India and of the Dutch from 
Indonesia; and Indo-China may yet prove a strain too great for 
the dwindling population of France. 

Questions .such as these are of vital interest to Australia and add 
to the complexity of this country’s population problem. Just as 
the cessation of the period of rapid growth in Western Europe and 
in Europe overseas must largely determine the nature of any 
realistic internal pro-natalist policy and white immigration policy, 
so the probable developments in the Asiatic countries in Australia’s 
“Near North” necessitate a re-asses.sment of our non-white immi- 
gration legislation and a new approach to the whole field of 
international relations. The scientific and industrial revolution 
which occurred among We.stern nations during the past century 
gave them control of the majority of the world’s known resources 
and at the same time set tirem on the path of numerical expansion. 
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For lAEjAy of these nations this cycle of growth is drawing to a 
close. At the same time, however, the rates of growth in many 
non-white countries is gathering pace. This increased rate of 
growth may be interpreted as the end product of the imperialism 
practised by the Western Powers in the nineteenth century, as that 
policy reduced mortality as the result of impioved medical services 
and the more efficient cultivation and distribution of foodstuffs, 
without supplying at the same time the basis of literacy essential 
for the rational control of fertility. But most non-whiLc areas of 
the world are still maintaining a precarious balance between avail- 
able resources and population. The threat of “overpopulation” 
inherent in this economic situation can be solved by reducing 
numbers, by an economic and technical revolution, or by a com- 
faination of both these measures. By virtue of her geographical 
position, Australia has a vital interest in the course of action which 
each major territory of Aeia, both self-governing and colonial, 
pursues. 

In the rest of this book we shall analyse Australian population 
questions against the background which has been briefly presented 
in these first two chapters. First let us consider the development 
of the Australian population, and examine the internal implications 
of recent trends. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DYNAMICS OF POPULATION GROWTH IN 
AUSTRALIA, 1788-1900 

The demographic history of Australia, from the foundation of the 
first settlement at Sydney Cove to the emergence of a federal 
Commonwealth, differs only in degree, and not in fundamentals, 
from that of Canada, South Africa or New Zealand. It is the 
chronicle of the inpounng of thousands of immigrants, the great 
majority of them from the “lower” and “middle” classes of the 
British Isles. The colonization of Australia was part of the 
phenomenal expansion of the British peoples to the Southern 
Hemisphere, which began after the loss of the American colonies 
in 1776, and which continued until the close of the nineteenth 
century. Australia’s only claim to originality in the stoiy of 
colonization lies in the connection of the eastern colonies before 
1840, and of Western Australia after 1850, with the export of British 
convicts. Had natuie presented a more attractive picture to the 
eyes of Sir Joseph Banks Australia might have escaped even this 
claim to originality and have passed the honour to South Africa. 

An examination of the economic significance of the convict 
settlers in .New South Wales would be irrelevant here. The 
political and administrative difficulties in connection with the first 
settlement and the business acumen of the officers of the military 
may have hindered progress for a time; but the transportation of 
felons from Biitain did provide a nucleus strong enough to keep 
the settlement alive until Britain was freed from the burdens of 
the conflict with Napoleon. When Governor Macquarie left New 
South Wales in 1821 there were 30,000 pioneers in the colony. 
More than half of these were under or had served sentences, and 
only 1,300 had come as free migrants.^ Socially the worst feature 
of this dependence on transportation was the extreme shortage of 
women, which rendered normal family life impossible for a great 
part of the community. The preponderance of males was a feature 
of all pioneering communities, but in New South Wales and 
Tasmania it was particularly marked as a result of the sex-com- 
position of the transported stttlers. Of the 130,000 convicts sent to 

1 B. Fitzpatrick, Bntnh Imj^rtohsm mi Arntralia J7S3-IS53, tendon, 1939, 

p. 205. 
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the eastern colonies of Australia only about 16 per cent, were 
women, ^ and ’among the free immigrants males far outnumbered 
females. 

Behind the facade of these statistics we see an abnormal social 
structure; but it was a structure which differed only in degree from 
that of the free pioneering communities. The serious dearth of 
women in the convict colonies led to the experiment of shipping 
special cargoes of single women, drawn mainly from the work- 
houses and charitable institutions of England, who were of a 
quality sufficient to cause the Sydney Herald to remark that they 
added pollution to a society of convicts,^ Neither these nor the 
Women settled in New South Wales by Caroline Chisholm were 
sufficient to redress the discrepancy between the sexes. Thousands 
of male settlers were still forced in this monogamous society to 
remain without that stabilizing influence of “God’s police — wives 
and little children,” as Mrs. Chisholm called them; and many who 
did marry were compelled to select wives below their social status, 
judged by current English standards. 

The Australian women of the pre-gold days did not want for 
husbands. They married and bore offspring much as their 
British cousins did. Exact statistical evidence of their fertility 
during the early years of settlement is lacking, but there is no 
reason to suppose they were not as prolific as the women of 
England who, on the average, bore a child every two years between 
the ages of 20 and 40. Certainly the crude birth rate of Australia 
as a whole in the eighteen-sixties was appreciably above that of 
England and Wales (see Table VII), but the differences in the 
age composition of the two countries at this time would help to 
account for the higher colonial figure. In the early years of the 
colony, however, the fertility of these women, high as it was, was 
a less important factor in growth than the influx of immigrants. 

After the close of the Napoleonic Wars emigrants began to move 
overseas from the British Isles in increasing numbers, In 1815 
only 2,081 emigrants left those shores compared with 14,891 in 
1825.* Until this date the Australian colonies were absorbing only 
a fraction of the outflow from Britain. Convicts were still the 
main source of irnmigrants. With, the foundation of settlements 
in West and South Australia, and the application after 1831 of 
the principle of land sales and the use of a portion of the revenue 
thus accumulated to assist the introduction of new settlers, the flow 

^ V. K. Hancock, Arsfralio, London, ISJO, p. 39. 

® tUd., p, 44. r 

* W. A. CattotEers, E«lgra/jo» froid iht BrHhh Isles, London, 1929, p. 305 
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to the Australian colonies steadily increased. Applicatioi?i ol the 
Wakefield principles of colonization in South Australia, and the 
introduction of the bounty system and government assisted immi- 
gration in the Eastern colonies, helped to reduce the disproportion 
of the sexes. By 1850 the excess of males over females per 100 of 
population in all the Australian colonies was only 18, compared 
With 76 in New South Wales in 1800. But while there is no 
reason to doubt the high fertility of Australian-born and immigrant 
women, natural increase added less to the Australian population 
before the gold rushes than net immigration. During the ten years 
1822-31, 30,000 immigrants reached Australia. This figure was 
doubled during the next decade and increased again between 1842 
and 1851. Then gold brought a tremendous net influx of settlers 
—over half a million between 1852 and 1861. At the latter date 
the population of all the Australian colonies was estimated to be 
1,168,000. From the foundation of the first settlement until 1861 
net immigration had supplied 871,000 new settlers, or in other 
words had been responsible for almost three-quaitcrs of the total 
growth of population.® 

From the aspect of population growth the gold-rush period ends 
the pioneering phase of Australia’s development. Immigration, 
it is true, continued to play an important part in Australia’s growth. 
The glut of labour in Victoria and New South Wales which 
followed on the decline of the gold fields was of short duration. 
With the opening of new fleld.s in 1861 at Gabriel’s Gully in the 
rugged hinterland of the Otago Province of New Zealand over 
20,600 of the itinerant gold seekers moved thence. The gold 
rushes had also hastened the development of urban communities 
and a more diversified economy. The advance of agriculture 
between 1850 and 1860, which increased the aggregate area under 
crop almost four-fold in Victoria and New South Wales, and seven 
times in South Australia,^ and the development of industries and 
communications to meet the needs of growing communities, in- 
creased the absorptive capacity of the Australian colonies. South 
Australia, which needed a larger population to develop its economy 
based upon the export of breadsluffs, wool and copper, led the way 
in the search for immigrants in the post-gold era by establishing 
an immigration agency in England in 1856. New South Wales 
followed by sendiitg two agents to England in 1861 to work with 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners; while Queens- 

5 F, VF. Eggleston, et al., The hiapUng of Australia, Melbourne. 1933, pp. 39-40. 

® B. Fi'czpatriofe, The British Bpsplrr in Australia, Melbourne, 1941, p. 179. 
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land agipointed an agency in 1866, and Victoria in 1869d State 
assisted immigrants to the Australian colonies between 1851 and 
1870 totalled 307,758, the greater part o£ these settlers going 
to Victoria and New South Wales.® The economic inapetus and 
the advertisement given to the Australian colonies by the gold 
discoveries, together with the schemes o£ assisted migration, helped 
to make them more attractive to settlers during these twenty years 
than any other part o£ the Empire. A series of fortuitous circum- 
stances enabled the Australian colonies to add almost 640,000 
permanent settlers to their populations from the four million people 
who left the British Isles during these two decades. When the 
incentive of gold had lost its force, the American Civil War helped 
to turn the attention of prospective British emigrants to more 
distant shores. 

Unlike the Americas, immigration to Australia was almost 
exclusively a British enterprise. The geographical isolation of 
Australia and New Zealand from the Old World and their status 
as British colonies, which left them without a nucleus of European 
settlers sufficient to attract their own kind, kept them clear of the 
mounting tide of non-British emigration. The United States of 
America continued to take the bulk of the German and Scandi- 
navian emigrants, but small settlements of non-Britishers were 
established in Australia during the nineteenth century. Approxi- 
mately five per cent, of the gold diggers in Victoria had been of 
German origin, and there were some 9,000 Germans in South 
Australia by 1881, while in New South Wales and Queensland 
Germans helped to lay the foundation of the wine and sugar 
industries. By 1891 there were 45,000 Germans in Australia. 
Queensland, however, was the only State to make any serious 
attempt to glean the migrant market in Europe. The large German 
emigration to the United States of America after 1850® encouraged 


F. H. Hitchens, The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, Oxford, 1?31, 
Ch. VJII. 


State Assisted Immigration, 1851-70: 

New Sooth Wales - 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Tasmania 
Victoria 

Western Australia • 


8S,8fiI 

1,617 

62.635 

18,486 

134.557 


Total , . . . 307,158 

(From Carrothers, o^. ciL, p, 317.) 

® In 1853-55 almost half a million people were leaving Germany gnnually, and the 
numbers increased steadily till the ’80’s. (For a thorough study of European 
migration In the 19th century see M. R. DaviP, World Immigration, ivith special 
nfereuct to the United States, New Tork, 1536.) 
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the Queensland Government to establish an emigration agency at 
Hamburg. The Scandinavian market was also tapped by the offer 
of free passages after 1870, but there were never more than 17,000 
Scandinavians in all the States in the nineteenth century. A few 
thousand Italians practically completed the white non-British 
elements in the Australian population by 1890, and the Asiatics had 
been effectively checked by the Victorian Restriction Act of 1855 
and by later legislation^® 

Thus immigration to Australia remained essentially British 
immigration, and however important these small foreign groups 
were economically in developing specific industries such as vine- 
yards and sugar-cane, demographically their influence was negli- 
gible. 

Had the Australian environment been more conducive to closer 
settlement, similar to diat offered by the United States Homestead 
Act of 1862, or again like U.S.A., to '’the development of a more 
diverse industrial economy, the attraction for European migrants 
might have been greater; but as it was a mere portion of the 
exodus from Britain was sufficient to meet the needs of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Only in five years did immigration fail to add 
to the Australian population between 1861 and 1900, and until the 
economic disturbances of the ’nineties brought the movement to 
a standstill, the net gain each decade was greater than that of the 
pre-gold period. In short, Australia’s growth was being assisted 
by the economic development of Britain, which provided an 
expanding market for the primary products of the colonies, and by 
the social maladjustments which caused many to seek a more 
adequate livelihood beyond British shores, and which even en- 
couraged trade unions (e.g., Joseph Arch’s Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union) to promote the emigration of their members. Philanthropic 
bodies, charitable organizations, women’s emigration societies and 
institutions for the care of children were all assisting the movement 
to Australia. 

But important as immigration was to Australia after 1861, it 
was of less significance than natural increase. Before 1861 immi- 
gration supplied consistently over three-quarters of the total increase 
in population; during the next forty years it supplied only 28 per 
cent. (Table V.) Nevertheless Australia still had one of the 
highest rates of increase in the world. With the sharp decline in 
prosperity after 1890 immigration was reduced to a negligible 

I® For rron-BtitisF migrition. see J. Lyng, Non-BrilKhen iti AnstruUa, 2nd Edition, 
Melbourne, I33S, »nd The SctndtHeviens m Austteha and New Zealand, Melbourne, 
1 ? 3 !>. 
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figure, but even so the average annual rate of increase was still 1.86 
per cent, between 1891 and 1896, and 1.49 per cent, between 1896 
and 1901. 


TABLE V 


Net Immigration and Population Growth, Australia, 1788 - 1901 ’-^ 



Population 

Increase 

Net 

Per cent. 


at end of 

during 

immigration 

increase 


period 

period 

during period 

due to 


(000 s ) 

(OOO’s) 

(OOO's) 

immigration 

1788-1811 

12 

12 

10 

84 

1812-1821 - 

35 

24 

18 

75 

1822-1831 

76 

40 

30 

75 

1832-1841 

221 

145 

116 

80 

1842-1831 

438 

217 

143 

66 

1852-1861 - 

- 1,168 

730 

554 

76 

1788-1861 - 

IT 

1,168 

871 

75 

1862-1871 - 

- 1,701 

533 

185 

35 

1872-1881 

- 2,307 

606 

209 

34 

1882-1891 - 

- 3,241 

934 

361 

41 

1892-1901 

- 3,825 

584 

1 

2 

1862-1901 - 

— 

2,657 

756 

28 


Thus it appeared that so long as Australia could maintain a 
steady influx of immigrants, the rate of growth would be as high 
as any in the world, and that even without those immigrants the 
population could continue to grow at a steady rate from the 
fertility of the people. The high rate of natural increase, and the 
growing proportion of women amongst the immigrants after 1860 
had helped to provide a normal sex composition. By 1900 the 
excess of males over females per 100 of population had been 
reduced to five, compared with 18 in 1850. Further, there was a 
high percentage of women in the reproductive age groups. Women 
aged 21 to 44 comprised 36.23 of the total female population in 
1901 compared with 31.28 in 1881.^^ Also the expectation of life 
at birth in the decade 1891-1900 was almost 53 years, compared with 
only 46 years in England and Wales.^® Thus by the end of the 
century the majority of the children born in Australia could be 
expected to live to an age which would permit them to marry and 

Adlptcd from tables by H, Burton in The feophng of Austnhe, op, c'lf., 
pp. JS, -to. 

1S3J Census Report, p, fiS. 

*3 Australian figures Irom Commonwealth Buicau of Census and Statistics, 
Demo^tiphy, 1938, p. 17(5. Unless otherwise stated the vital statistics quoted in 
the retminder of this chapter are taken from this Bulletin and from Commonwealth 
Tear Books. Eor England and Wales sm D. V. GOss, Population Polides and P/fove- 
menti, Oxford, 1940. p, 14. 
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f* 

raise families. The proportion of women marrying was iriso high. 
Between 1881 and 1890 the crude marriage rate (marriages per 
1,000 of population) remained about 7.5, and in five years 
(1882-1886) was above 8.1. 

Further, the average age of women at marriage was low, being in 
the twenty-third year between 1881 and 1890, and approximately 
three-quarters of women married by the age of 29, which meant 
that they still had fifteen years of their child-bearing lives before 
them.’-'* 


TABLE VI 

Average Annual Increase, per cent., 1881-1901, Selected Countries 


1881-1886 1886-1891 1891-1896 1896-1901 


Australia - - - - 

3.86 

3.06 

1.86 

1.49 

New Zealand - - . 

3.31 

1,47 

2.41 

1.98 

Canada - - - - 

1.10 

" 1.08 

0.97 

1.19 

United States of America - 

2.27 

2.15 

1.93 

2.02 

Japan ... - 

0.96 

1.12 

0.96 

1.25 


By 1890 the composition of the Australian population was more 
favourable to a high fertility than at any previous period. The 
crude birth-rate (births per 1,000 of population) had fallen from 
42 in the early ’sixties to 35 in the ’eighties, and the decline was o£ 
sufficient magnitude to suggest that at least some Australian 
women were applying birth control measures; but it was not 
sufficient to indicate that the dynamics of growth were ceasing to 
operate. A birth rate of 35 implied that for the majority of women 
marriage meant a career of household duties and the rearing of 
large families. The Australian birth rate in the ’eighties was still 
approximately the same as the rates of England and Wales, and of 
most countries of North-western Europe at that time. Moreover, 
any tendency towards a decline in the Australian birth rate had 
been accompanied by a fall in the death rate, so that the gap 
between biiths and deaths remained wide. Thus, although the 
birth rate in 1860 was high (42.6), the death rate (20.9) was also 
high by modern standards, giving a natural increase of 21.7. In 
1881 the birth rate had fallen to 35.3, and the death rate to 14.7, 
leaving a natural increase of 20.6. This was almost forty per cent. 

Proportion of married women to total women in quinquennial age groups 
(married includes widowed and divorced), 1881, Australia; 


20-24 - 

- 

- 

39.5 

30-34 - 

- 

8S.3 

2J-29 - 

“ 


72.7 

35-39 - 
40-44 - 

: : 

91.3 

93.4 


(Fioni Australian Kational Hcv^tk and Medical Ttesearch Council, Keport of the 
iSth Session, Canberra, Kov. 22-24, X944,) (Hereafter the H, and M.R.C. RepoH,) 
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above tkt figure for England and Wales. The advantage enjoyed 
by Australia was not so much the result of more adequate medical 
and midwifery services, as the absence of the abject poverty which 
was still prevalent in large aicas of England’s industrial cities, and 
a more nutritive diet. Emigration in the nineteenth century was 
usually motivated by the desire to seek a more adequate living 
standard, and for many of those leaving the shores of the British 
Isles this meant in effect more food, rather than more of the less 
material advantages. 

Statistics can provide valuable data for the social historian, and 
two conclusions may be safely drawn from a comparative study of 
the vital statistics of Australia and England and Wales in the 
’seventies and 'eighties of last century. First, the women of each 
country were still marrying and procreating prolifically. Second, 
death rates reveal that the Australian population was on the average 
healthier than the population of England and Wales. Here the 
colonial population gained a decided advantage. It was the low 
death rate of Australia, and not its high birth rate, that provided a 
high natural increase. Indeed, even without any immigration the 
Australian population would have more than doubled in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

After 1890, however, the Australian scene changed. The death 
rate fell, but the birth rate dropped even more rapidly. The same 
tendency occurred in England and Wales, and was apparent earlier. 
(See Table VII.) 


TABLE VII 

Birth and Death Rates and Natural Increase, Australia, 
England and Wales — 1860-1900. 

Australia. England and Wales. 

Per 1,000 of population Per 1,000 of population 



Live 


Natural 

Live 


Natural 


Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

1860-1862 - 

- 42,6 

18.6 

24.0 

34.8 

21.5 

13.8 

1870-1872 - 

- 37.6 

17.3 

20,3 

35.5 

22.3 

13.2 

1880-1882 - 

. 35.0 

15.1 

19.9 

34.1 

19.7 

14.4 

1890-1892 - 

- 34.4 

14.0 

20.4 

30.8 

19.7 

10.1 

1900-1902 - 

- 27.1 

12.2 

14.9 

28.7 

17.2 

11.5 


A temporary decline in the birth rate was to be expected 
with the wretched economic conditions prevailing after 1890, 
which brought the marriage rate down from 7.5 in 1890 to 
6.5 in 1896, and which caused an ebb jn the immigrant tide of 
young people of marriageable age. But neither of these factors 
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If 

supplied the full explanation of the decline in the birth rrce from 
35.0 in 1890 to 28.4 in 1896, or the further decline to 27.3 in 1900. 
The decline, which was accentuated by but did not commence with 
the economic depression of the ’nineties, marked the beginning of 
that long-term fall in fertility which continued almost unceasingly 
until 1936. Nor was the decline due in any substantial degree to 
a tendency of women to marry later or to avoid marriage altogether. 
As in the case of France since 1850, and of the United States and 
England and Wales since about 1870, the decline in Australia was 
due to the lowered fertility of married women. 
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THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION, 1880-1905. 

One oI the first in Australia to take alarm at this trend o£ the birth 
rate was the Government Statistician of New South Wales, T. A. 
Coghlan. Coghlan considered that Australia, with its sparsely 
populated lands and rapidly expanding industries, “might reason- 
ably be pictured as an ideal land, wherein the people would prove 
fruitful and multiply.”^ Coghlan felt, however, that the demo- 
graphic position of Australia at the close of the century gave no 
hope of “a teeming population springing from Australian parents,” 
and pointed out that, rvhen compared with the total population, 
the births in New Zealand, South Australia and Victoria “were 
proportionately less numerous than in any other country, France 
alone excepted.” The crude birth rate had declined very rapidly 
in all States after 1885, and when the births were related to married 
women under the age of 45 it was apparent that the decline was the 
result of the lowered fertility of married women. For example, 
the census of 1901 revealed that in New South Wales children 
under five years of age were fewer in number than at the previous 
'census (1891), and the children born each year between 1887 and 
1901 remained about the same despite an increase of some 39,000 
married women. In New Zealand, Coghlan declared, the situation 
was similar, for in that country children were "not sufficiently 
numerous to fill the schools.” 

TABLE VIII 


Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women under 



THE AGE OF 45 YEARS, 

Australia and 

New Zealand® 



New South 



New 

Yejf 

Wales 

■Victorii 

Queensland 

Zealand 

1861 

- - - 340.8 

302.2 

— 

— 

1871 

- - - 331.5 

298.2 

. — 

— 

1881 

- - - 336.3 

298.4 

316.2 

312.2 

1891 

- - - 288,7 

297.7 

327.7 

275.7 

1901 

- - - 235.3 

228.6 

254.0 

246.1 


t See T. A. CoghUn, Tie Decline tti the Birth-R.ete of Tlew South TiP'sM, Sydney, 
1965, p. 3. *■ 

* Hitd,, p, 4. 
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Coghlati was deeply perturbed. -He forecast that if the iltflux of 
population from outside Australia were to cease altogether, the 
birth rate and death rate would probably adjust themselves as 
follows 


Birch Rate - 
Death Rate 
Natural Increase 


27 per 1,000 of population 


12.2 

14.8 


j> >y 




Indeed, he considered that the position had been reached when a 
decline in natural inciease might be assumed to be a fixed condition 
of Australian social progress. There w'ould be nothing incongruous, 
Coghlan maintained, in a declining birth rate in an old civilization, 
especially in one afflicted with the incubus of militarism; but the 
extension of the phenomena to new countries, where population 
was so much desired, was “novel and astonishing” and claimed the 
deepest attention."* More than that: “Large as- is the area of the 
Australian continent, it is impossible that the people will ever 
become truly great under the conditions affecting the increase of 
population which now obtain. Immigration has practically ceased 
to be an important factor, the maintenance and increase of popula- 
tion depending upon the birth rate alone, a rate seriously diminished 
and still diminishing. No people has ever become gieat under such 
conditions, or, having attained greatness, has remained great for 
any lengthened period. The problem of the fall in the birth rale 
is, therefore, a national one of overwhelming importance to the 
Australian people, and on its satisfactory solution will depend 
whether this country is ever to take a place amongst the great 
nations of the world.”** 


Coghlan was writing at a time when a rapid increase in popula- 
tion was still considered by many both natural and desirable. The 
expansion of numbers was but part of the concept of imperial 
expansion and colonization. He was writing at a lime when the 
Westeria powers were struggling for supremacy in the Pacific, when 
Australia was becoming aware of the encroachment of foreign 
powers upon the islands to the north and east of Australia, and 
when “White Australia" had been given new meaning by the 
Immigration Act of 1901. It was to be expected that one moving 
in this environment should consider the decline in the fertility of 
the married women of Australia an extremely serious matter from 
the standpoint of public polity. 

But the decline in Australia, a new country, becomes less aston- 

^ Ibid., p, 3. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

® ’’bid., p. 
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ishing vhen it is remembered chat the country was colonized by, 
and was still receiving immigrants from, the British Isles, where 
the first signs of declining fertility appeared a decade earlier. 
Australia may not have had a Mrs. Annie Besant or a Neo- 
Makhusian society, but .some of those coming to the colonies must 
have been aware of birth control methods then being advocated. 
That this was so is clearly revealed in the proceedings of the Royal 
Commissio.r on the Decline of the Birth Rate in New South Wales 
in 1904. 

The Report of the Commission confirmed Coghlan’s findings 
that the decline in the birth rate since 1881 had not been primarily 
the result of changes in age composition or of a reduction in the 
proportion of persons who had married. The fundamental factor 
was the decline of average issue, which, according to the evidence 
of Mr. J. B. Trivett (Actuary of the Friendly Societies) was due to 
four factors;® 

(a) the postponement of marriage; 

(b) the decline in fecundity (the ability to reproduce) ; 

(c) the cessation of fertility at an earlier age; and 

(d) the decline in fertility of all ages. 

Of these the first was the least important. The average marriage 
age had risen from 22.64 years in the quinquennium 1881-85 to 
23.95 years in 1896-1900, a rise of 1.31 years; but over the same 
period the population of New South Wales had increased by 39 
per cent, and births by only 1.7 per cent. The Commission there- 
fore directed its enquiry to a search for causes which could explain 
the other three factors. The evidence of statisticians indicated 
that in the period 1861-70 only four per cent, of the women marry- 
ing in. New South Wales at the age of twenty-five failed to bear 
children, compared with more than eight per cent, in 1891-97.^ 
The decrease in the proportion of feitile marriages increased with 
the age of marriage. 

The decline in fertility of married women had also been propor- 
tionately greater with age. The fertility of women aged 20-24 was 
12.1 per cent, lower in 1901 than the average for 1871-81, compared 
with a decline of 36,7 per cent, in the case of women aged 35-39.® 

® Royal Commission on tlie DecUno of the Birth Hate and on the Mortality of 
Infants in N S.W., Rtpori, 1304, p, 13. (Hereafter R..C., Report.) 

1 Ibid., p. S3, Exhibit No. 13, presented in the Evidence of Statisticians. A 
mairiajte vras considered barren if no child was born -within seven years. 

8 Ibid.f p. 7, 
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The net result was a decline in the average issue of married women, 
which expressed as a percentage was almost equal to the decline 
of the birth rate. 


TABLE IX 


Fi-ctJND Marriages per 1,000 Marriages, New South Wares, 
1861-1897» 


Marriage Age 

1861-70 

1891-97 

Decline per cent, 
on 1861-70 

20 

970 

948 

2.3 

25 

963 

919 

4.6 

30 

923 

852 

7.7 

35 

845 

706 

16.5 

Average 

TABLE X 

Issue, New South Wai.es, 

1871-1900“ 

Age at Marriage 

Children to a marriage 

Contracted during: Reduction 

1871-80 1891-1900 per cent. 

20-24 

6.4 

4.4 

30.7 

25-29 

4.8 

3.1 

35.3 

30-34 

3.3 

2.0 

40.2 

35-39 

1.8 

1.0 

44.0 

40-44 

.6 

.3 

53.2 

All ages 

5.4 

3.6 

32.5 


The Commission rejected the view that there was any physio- 
logical tendency towards lessened fecundity. Nor was it able to 
trace the decline of the birth rate to any well-defined economic 
cause.^^ The fall, which had been gradual but distinct between 
the years 1867 and 1887, was suddenly accelerated in 1888, five 
years prior to the great conunercial crisis of 1893. Nor, in the 
Commissioners’ view, did the decline appear to acquire any addi- 
tional impetus because of that cataclysm; but, arguing along the 
lines of the classical economists, they feared that restrictive regu- 
lations of trade designed to abolish competition would interfere 
with the continuity of employment in many walks of life, render 
more or less precarious the income of those employed, and thus 
discourage the existence of large families. The Commissioners, 
themselves representative of the commercial and professional classes, 
apparently saw nothing significant in the evidence of the statis- 
ticians which indicated that these classes had smaller families than 
the agricultural and industrial sections of the community. Yet the 

® R.C., Report, op, cit., p. Exhibit No. I5>. 
a® R.C., Report, op, cit., p 69. Exhibit No 19, 
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evidenie did not support the view that a steady income and con- 
tinuity of employment would of themselves encourage large 
families. 

The Commission of enquiry was deliberating at a time when 
a social revolution was taking root, in Australia as in many other 
Western countries. An increasing proportion of the people, no 
longer content with a “bread without butter” existence, were 
striving to enjoy material standards which had previously been the 
monopoly of the “upper” classes. Rationalism was extending its 
grip as an increasing proportion of people were released from the 
bar of virtual illiteracy by the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion. Women had already begun their campaign for emancipation. 
These changes, and the cult of hedonism which began in the 
’eighties to break down the rigidity of the social structure of the 
earlier Victorian era, were to a large extent the result of the 
commercial enterprise of tfie middle classes who now so deplored 
their arrival. 

Thus it is not surprising to find that the Commissioners stated 
that selfishness was the one motive common to all the reasons 
given by witnesses for the limitation of the size of the family. 
These reasons, they considered, served to support the observation 
that “the effort of the race towards its increase in numbers is in 
inverse ratio to the effort of the individual towards his personal 
development.”^^ But the Commission did admit that the desire 
to keep fertility within such limits as each one deems reasonable 
for himself did not have its origins in modern times, but was 
“thoroughly well established by history.” If this hypothesis is correct, 
tlien a vigorous search by young parents for the means to give 
effect to these desires at a time when falling death rates were 
ensuring that the majority of conceptions would be followed by 
live births and healthy children was not altogether surprising. In 
effect, the products of a society which was beginning to pride itself 
upon its scientific approach to life were to be applied to a matter 
so intimate as the size of the family. Nor was it surprising that 
knowledge of the new methods should be spread first among those 
“middle" classes who had acquired a cost accounting philosophy of 
life and who had been the first to acquire sufficient education to 
understand the utility value of advances in medical, as well as 
physical, science. It was no accident that the writings of Bradlaugh, 
Truelove and Annie Besant found a market among these classes, 
rather than among the poor to whom they were essentially directed, 

The New South Wales Commissioners, however, were in no 

ts lliii,, p, 17. 
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mood to seek a rational explanation for this “selfishness” of the 
rising generation of parents. To them, any tendency to limit the 
size of the family was a characteristic of a decadent society. They 
admitted that the commonest reason offered by people for restrict- 
ing procreation was that they could not conveniently afford to rear 
more than a certain number of children, but the Commissioners 
felt that this portrayed an ignorance on the part of parents of the 
true economic and social value of a numerous progeny. 

"... The practices involved in the limitation of families are 
responsible for much physical suffering, for a deadening of moral 
sensibility, and for a degradation of character among those who 
resort to them;' and these effects must have an unwholesome influence 
on the general character of the people who move in an atmosphere 
so vitiated. Defective health, defective morals, and defective char- 
acter are aheady manifesting themselves as a warning of more 
marked deterioration likely to ensue. The effects on trade and com- 
merce must be equally marked. With the proportion of births 
decreasing, and the natural increase of population diminishing, the 
demand for the products of industry must flag, and the capacity of 
the nation to utilize the natural resources of the State must tend to 
fail. Who can tell what progress New South Wales might not have 
made if, since 1864, 280,000 citizens had not been lost, and had 
performed their share in the development of the country; or what 
strides in prosperity Australia might have taken in the same period, 
with the assistance of nearly a million more inhabitants?’’^® 

The Commissioners, in short, approached the problem, with 
their minds fixed on the nineteenth century, and not on the 
twentieth. They had no fear of overpopulation in the Malthusian 
sense; but neither had they any sympathy with the Neo-Malthusian 
view that a controlled fertility might be an economic and social 
gain. Nor do they appear to have recognised the significance of 
their observation that birth control had been practised in some 
form almost as long as human society has existed. Infaniicide and 
abortion, and famine and disease had long checked population 
growth. The Christian ethic of the nineteenth century frowned 
upon the former as an immoral practice; and the increase in 
productivity among western countries resulting from improved 
industrial techniques helped to remove the spectre of the latter. 
The result was a phenomenal increase among western peoples, and 
particularly among those of British origin. But was there any 
reason for assuming that this rate of increase could, or should, for 
economic or social reasons, be maintained indefinitely? 

When the demographic facts of the latter halt of the nineteenth 
•ii.Ii'irf., p. 50^ 
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ceatury* arc placed in their social context, we realize that the large 
families of the women of England and the colonies were the result 
neither of virtue nor of a sense of social responsibility. Women of 
British Countries possessed few legal or political rights. Neither 
the activities of Mary Wollstonccraft nor the reasoning of J. S. Mill 
had roused in more than a small minority of women the feeling 
that they should play an active part in the political and social life 
of the community, or that their proper station in life was other 
than the home and the raising of a numerous family. Yet the 
desire to limit the size of the family was probably there. Carr 
Saunders and Himes have suggested that throughout history 
women have desired to limit the size of the family, but that they 
have usually lacked the means of achieving this aim.^^ Demo- 
graphic history lends support to this view. What was lacking in 
the nineteenth century was not the desire to control families, so 
much as the knowledge of^means efficient enough to cope with a 
new situation. The true reason for the large families of this era 
was not virtue, but the industrial and agrarian “revolutions,” which 
ensured that an increasing number of conceptions would result in 
the birth of healthy children who would remain dependants of the 
parents for at least a decade, and the absence of adequate means 
of controh 

By 1880, however, the Victorian society of England was under- 
going a vast change. The suffragettes were beginning to give the 
Victorian woman a wider vision of her place in society; com- 
pulsory education was destroying the value of a large family as an 
economic asset and was making it a drain on the parents’ incomes; 
and the developments in science and industry were beginning to 
reveal more eflectivc methods of birth control. There was little in 
the Australian social structure in the ’eighties to suggest that these 
forces were not as potent here as in Britain. Indeed, the high 
degree of literacy, the lark of respect for tradition and the absence 
of the rigidity of the English class system created a social environ- 
ment in which new ideas could be readily absorbed. 

The decline in the birth rate which became apparent in most 
Western countries in the ’seventies and 'eighties of last century can 
only be explained by reference to the social transition that resulted 
from the growth of industrial society. Judged from the standpoint 
of Victorian respectability, the social structure at the opening of 
the twentieth century may have been decadent; but from the 
broader historical viewpoint it would be more accurate to say that 

I-"* A. M. Carr Saunderi, op, cit., p. 107, anif'^N. E. Himes, Medical History of 
ConiTScepiiont Loildon, 1935, p. XII et s«q* 
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that social structure was undergoing a readjustment in response 
to external stimuli. The advances o£ science and technology were 
creating an environment in which uncontrolled fertility was becom- 
ing increasingly a social and economic handicap, and at the same 
time were providing more effective means for family limitation. 

Thus if we assume that the desire to keep fertility within such 
limits as individual parents deem reasonable has long been present 
in human society, and is not just a modern phenomenon, a rational 
explanation can be found for the decline in the size of the family 
in New South Wales and other communities enjoying the fruits of 
rising material standards of living. Advances in science and tech- 
nology may have little or no eflfect on the birth rate if other factors 
than the material are dominant; but a study of the social structure 
of the Australian and other British communities provides little 
evidence to suggest that this was so at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Hedonism was gaining a firmer hold as religious con- 
straint weakened; a widening range of goods and services were 
becoming available to all but the poorest sections of society; and 
in a society which was the product of laissez-faire and individualism 
parents considered their individual well-being of greater importance 
than their traditional social obligations, particularly in the intimate 
matter of determining the size of the family. 

As we stated earlier, the New South Wales report of 1904 declared 
that the reason almost invariably given by people for restricting 
procreation was that they could not conveniently afford more than 
a certain number of children.^® But the Commissioners considered 
this generalization an insufficient explanation for interference with 
the course of nature and, from the evidence of witnesses, assessed 
the “true” reasons as: 

i. An unwillingness to submit to the strain and worry of 
children; 

ii. A dislike of the interference with pleasure and comfort 
involved in child-bearing and child-rearing; 

iii. A desire to avoid the actual physical discomfort of gestation, 
parturition, and lactation; and 

iv. A love of luxury and of social pleasures, which, they con- 
sidered, was increasing. 

To declare, as the Commissioners did, that these reasons “have 
one element in common, namely, selfishness,”^® is to beg the ques- 
tion. If we interpret “afford” in its widest sense, with more than 

51..C. Report, op. cil., p. 
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a casK value connotation, there is no fundamental difference 
between the statement of those who declared that they could not 
afford more than a certain number of children and the four points 
classified above. Behind these points was a century of industrial 
development, which had separated the majority of the people from 
the soil and made their existence dependent upon the sale of their 
labour, which had broken the rigidity of the estate system of pre- 
industrial society and established new opportunities for social 
mobility, and which had given rise to a generation in whom 
economic ambition was strong. Family limitation was the social 
adjustraent being made to co-ordinate individual well-being with 
a new environment. 

If we assume that the four points given above were the true 
reasons, they support to some extent the thesis of “social capil- 
larity” expoundecl in 1890 by the French demographer, Arsene 
Dumont.’’' He stated thac in a society where movement from 
class to class is easily accomplished, the individual tends to mount 
to higher levels in his social environment, and that in the process 
of climbing he becomes less and less likely to reproduce himself, 
because children handicap him in his efforts to ascend. Nor do 
these points clash with Carr Saunders’ later theory that throughout 
history growth in numbers has been determined by man’s inter- 
pretation of the economically desirable numbers under the prevail- 
ing conditions of life.’® 

In Australia, as in many other Western countries at the turn of 
the century, social prestige was no longer determined by hereditary 
rank, but essentially by wealth, and infertility, or at least the 
absence of an unrestricted progeny, facilitated the maintenance or 
improvement of social status. Increased opportunities for social 
mobility and the growing importance of the economic factors thus 
'combined to accelerate the decline in fertility. It is not sufficient 
to seek the cause of declining fertility in Australia at the end of 
the nineteenth century in mere selfishness, or yet in a love of 
luxury and social pleasures. The cause lies rather in the changing 
structure of society and the growth of a new sense of values in 
which the material was dominant. R. A, Fisher put the matter 
succinctly when he stated in 1930 that a cause of the decline in 
fertility in the modern world has been the social promotion of 

See A- Djimoflc, Depopulation ft Civilisation, Paris, 1830. 

r® See A, M. Carr Saunders, The Population Problem; a Study in Human Evoln^ 
iioa, Oxfoid, 19Z2, p. 47fi et seq.; also his Wo}li Popnlation, Oxiord, ISIS', Ch. 
XVII. 

For a discussion of the theories of Dumont and Carr Saunders see V, S. Thompson, 
op- cit., Cti. Ill, and J, J. Spengler, op- fit., Ch. VH. 
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the less fertile,^'* By the end of the century an increasing number 
of young parents, literate to a degree as the result of compulsory 
education, had sufEcient perspicacity to realize that restricted fer- 
tility was a cause of wealth and that wealth was the sine qua 
non of social advancement. The New South Wales Commissioners 
were half right when they stated that the decline in fertility was 
“indicative of the desire of the individual to avoid his obligations 
to the community” : they were nearer the heart of the matter when 
they declared that “the effort of the race towards its increase in 
numbers is in inverse ratio to the effort of the individual towards 
his personal development.”^® 

We have stated that statistical information indicates that the 
practice of family limitation was in evidence in New Soudi Wales 
before the onset of the economic crisis of the 'nineties. (See Table 
VIII.) Despite the view of the Commisjioners to the contrary, the 
economic crisis folloudng 1890 appears to have given an impetus 
to the decline in fertility. That decline was too great to be attri- 
buted to fluctuations in the marriage rate. Between 1891 and 1901 
the proportion of married women in each of the quinquenniums 
20-24 and 25-29 declined from 16.02 to 13.15 and from 25.62 to 21.82 
respectively,^’- but this was insuiBcient to account for a decline of 
twenty per cent, in the birth rate during this peiiod. The economic 
crisis helped to accelerate a tendency already operating and to give 
it permanence, for the economic recovery by the end of the century, 
although it checked the decline, brought no recovery in the birth 
rate, either in New South Wales or in any other Australian State. 
Birth control had come to stay. 

The fact that the spread of birth control knowledge, and that 
the development of new contraceptives which rendered the practice 
more efficient, coincided with the beginning of the steady fall in 
fertility in New South Wales and elsewhere, does not establish con- 
tracepfl-ves as a primary cause of the decline. We have already 
Srgued that the desire to prevent conception has long been present in 
human society, and history provides evidence that this desire was at 
times made effective. A Chinese recipe for abortion is said to date 
back to about 2737-2696 B.C.; various Egyptian papyri contain recipes 
for contraception and abortion; and throughout the literature of 
Greece and Rome there are references to contraceptive methods.®® 
Lack of statistical evidence makes it difficult to gauge the extent to 

' ' d® R. A, Fisher, ‘The Geneticd Theory of Natural Selection, Oxford, 1S30, p. 2f3. 
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which these methods were used, but the writings of Polybius suggest 
that in Rome, at least, birth control was widely practised in the 
second century B.C. In modern Europe the conditions favouring 
widespread family limitation did not arise until industrial and 
scientific advances ensured that an increasing proportion of con- 
ceptions would result in live births and that uncontrolled procrea- 
tion would threaten the social and economic status of both parents 
and children. 

A decline in fertility may well have lesulted during the closing 
years of the century by the use of the traditional methods of 
control, such as abortion, coitus interruptus and douching. But 
that the extent of the decline was greatly influenced by the spread 
of new techniques appears incontrovertible. The condom, which 
first became available to the general public after the process of 
vulcanizing rubber had ^een discovered in the mid-nineteenth 
century, provided a method of birth control which avoided both 
the expen.se and risk to health involved in abortion. By the end 
of the century mechanical pessaries, which had long been used, 
were being manufactured m cheap and reliable forms.^® These 
methods, while not entirely reliable, probably i educed the number 
of "unwanted” births. Further, the knowledge of the new tech- 
niques spread with activities of societies such as the Malthusian 
League, which held its first meeting in London in 1877, and with 
legal action against birth control exponents, such as Charles Brad- 
laugh and Annie Besant in the same year. 

The precise extent to which the birth control literature, which 
was widely circulated in England, was disseminated in the Aus- 
tralian colonies is difficult to determine. Glass observes that as 
early as June, 1879, the Malthusian League had received subscrip- 
tions from six ladies of Wanganui, New Zealand. Between 1879 
and 1881 an effective Neo-Malthusian movement had also taken 
root on the continent of Europe.^* Even without direct access to 
the literature, many of those coming to Australia must have been 
aware of the activities of the Nco-Malthusians. Thar, this was so is 
suggested in the evidence of the Royal Commission in New South 
Wales.^® 

Much of the evidence before the Commission concerning pre- 
vention Was given by gynaecologists, ob.stetridans, police officers, 
clergymen and retail establishments concerned with the sale of 
contraceptives. A medical opinion “that deliberate interference 

p. 30. 
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with the function of procreation has during recent years become 
extremely common,” or a clergyman’s statement that a gentleman 
had informed him at the baptism of his baby that the interval of 
seven years between the birth of his two children was not accident, 
but design, cannot be accepted by themselves as reliable evidence 
of an increase in preventive measures. An enquiry into these 
matters twenty years earlier might have produced the same state- 
ments. Much of the evidence before the Commission of 1904 must 
be treated with caution in the absence of statistical information by 
which these value judgments can be checked. But while the 
evidence lacks the material necessary to enable a close comparison 
with the situation in earlier years, it does indicate that deliberate 
prevention of conception and the destruction of embryonic life 
was practised in New South Wales by the end of the century, and, 
moreover, that these practices were not limited to any one section 
of the community. 

Apart from “certain rubber goods’’^® which were stopped at the 
Customs’ House for a period prior to 1891, because they were 
classed as “indecent and obscene,” there was no prohibition on the 
import of birth control appliances, which were stocked by the 
majority of druggists. The demand for these goods had apparently 
been sufficient to encotuage their manufacture by wholesale and 
retail druggists both in Sydney and in the country. These articles 
were also carried from house to house by hawkeis and women, 
some of whom were atUied as nurses For those who could not 
receive the preventives and abortifacients by these means, numerous 
mid-wives, nurses, keepers of lying-in-homes and a few medical 
practitioners were apparently willing to oblige. Nor were these 
practices without a certain amount of publicity: 

“The freedom with which those who pander to the demand for 
facilities to avoid child-bearing advertise their wares or tlieir skill is 
evidenced by the fact that 237 advertisements of this nature, 103 
advertisements regarding the cure of 'nervous debility, etc,,’ and 105 
other advertisements, all objectionable in regard to their patent or 
latent indecency, were collected from a single recent issue of 141 of 
the newspapers published' in this State. . . . The freedom, allowed 
in the dissemination of information regarding preventives, aborti- 
facients and abortionists, is also shown by the numerous leaflets, 
pamphlets, and books which are transmitted through the post office 
or openly distributed from door to door.”®^ 

The report implies that the dissemination this knowledge was 

Ibid., p. 15, 
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encoli-aged by the introduction o£ the birth-control measures advo- 
cated by the English Neo-Mallhusians, and by the judicial sanction 
given to their publication by a decision of the Full Court of New 
South Wales in 1888.“* Extracts from this decision were scattered 
throughout Austrahaj and even, reached Great Biitain, and the 
Commissioners considered there was a remarkable coincidence 
between tbe promulgation in 1888 of the views expressed in this 
judgment and the sudden fall of the birth rate in 1889. This case 
may have had some influence. It is of interest to note that the 
birth rate of Sydney which, unlike that of the remainder of the 
State, was higher in 1888 than in 1880, dropped to a record low 
level of 38.0 in 1889 — a fall of 7.5 per cent, in a year.“® But again 
the judicial decision of 1888 was not the catise of family limitation, 
although it may have encouraged more people to try the experi- 
ment. It is worth noting that the virtual withdrawal of this 
judicial sanction in 1902 as a result of the decision in the case 
“Potter V. Smith”^® did not increase the birth rate. 

The spread of knowledge concerning preventive techniques was 
not sufficient, however, to meet all the demands for family limi t a- 
don, from whatever cause that desire sprang. Nor can it be 
assumed that preventives were sufficiently fool-proof to achieve the 
end desired by all those who used them. The reduction in the 
State’s illegitimate birth rate from 18.35 in 1886 to 16.21 in 1901 
may have been due in some measure to the spread of safer contra- 
ceptive methods, but it should be remembered that the latter rate 
was still higher than that of 1861 (15.29). Contraceptives were 
only one side of the picture. Medical evidence before the Com- 
mission revealed that abortion was still widely resorted to as a 
method of family limitation.®’^ Whether or not this played a 
greater part than contraceptives cannot be gauged in the absence 
of statistical data; but all the evidence suggests that those seeking 
abortion who came into contact with the medical profession were 
prepared to discuss the question without any deep sense of sin or 
immorality. Family limitation was becoming a topic of every-day 
conversation, and women— even “absolutely good women in the 
best sense of the word,” as one witness stated— did not “look 
seriously on the question of either preventing children or unloading 
children when children wfere on the way.” To seek advice from 
a medical practitioner concerning ways and means of procuring an 

New Soutb Law Reports, VoU IX, 1888, "Ex pane Collins.” 

R.C. Report, op. cii,, p. $ 1 , Exhibit No. S. 
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abortion was, if the medical evidence is a representative sauiple, a 
common occurrence, even country women coming to the metropolis 
for this purpose. Gynaecologists also attributed the greater part of 
the increase in diseased and septic conditions of the reproductive 
organs “to the deliberate and unnatural efforts of women, both 
married and unmarried, to obtain release from what they regard 
as an unwelcome encumbrance/’ but the rapid advances in this 
branch of medical science in the closing years of the century must 
also have increased the awareness of these diseases. 

The whole of the evidence is unsatisfactory for a comparative 
study of trends in abortion and other preventive methods, but it 
does illustrate two points. First, the desire to control the size of 
the family was common by the end of the century, and was not 
limited to any one section of the community; and second, a con- 
siderable number of people no longer considered the discussion of 
birth control indecent or immoral. ■* 

The Victorian ethic, however, was still strongly entrenched 
when the Commissioners met. Religious leaders of all denomina- 
tions were of one mind on the subject of birth control, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Church of England and Methodist ministers 
joined with the Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney in condemning 
both the practice and the desire as a violation of the sanctity of 
marriage and demoralizing from the ethical point of view.®^ A 
conflict of attitudes among religious sects had not yet occurred on 
this subject. Like the Hebrews of old they considered that there 
was a close relation between individual happiness and national 
welfare on the one hand and a “quiver full” of children on the 
other. “Be fruitful, and multiply and repleni.sh the earth."'’® But 
the modern Rachael was not prepared to say to her Jacob: “Give 
me children, or I die.”'®* 

The possibility of a relationship between falling death rates and 
family limitation did not occur to tire witnesses or the Commis- 
sioners, wlio likewise recognised “the grave immorality of delibe- 
rately preventing conception in marriage." Moreover, they were 
as convinced as Arsene Dumont that the life of an only child “is 
an uninterrupted lesson in egoism lasting twenty years,” and that 
“men from large families have greater social worth." A family 
was not enough. Only a large family could provide a secure 
foundation for the nation and, by the effort demanded for its 

82 R.C. Report, op cf., pp. 2J-2B. 
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siippdt. Stimulate a conscientious regard on the part of the parents 
for duty and promote good citizenship.^® 

What constituted “large” is not clear, but it was probably not 
below the average issue of 5.4 children boin to mairiages contracted 
in the decade 1871-80. (See Table X.) Fifty years earlier a woman 
marrying at the age of twenty-five might have conceived ten times, 
or every two years on the average throughout the remainder of 
her child-bearing life, to reai a family of six. As late as 1850 half 
the children boin in London died before the age of five. Even 
this was a marked improvement over the end of the 18th century 
when Adam Smith observed the case of the Highland women, who 
might give birth to twenty children only two of whom might 
remain alive. In the decade 1891-1900 an Australian woman could, 
on the average, expect eighty-two per cent, of the children she 
bore to be alive at the age of fifteen. Seven conceptions in 1900 
might have produced the same result as ten in 1850, but allowing 
for the considerable decrease in the fecundity of women after the 
age of 35, a conception every eighteen months during the first five 
years of marriage (assuming a marriage age of twenty-five) would 
not be unreasonable. The effect of this level of fertility upon the 
health of the mother®'^ or the children, and the economic burden 
imposed on the bread-winner in a .social organization which 
decreed that the children should remain dependants until the age 
of twelve years were, apparently, not considered by die Commis- 
sioners to be relevant to the decline. Had these aspects been 
considered more closely the Commissioners might have paused 
before interpreting the growing desire for family limitation as 
immoial Immoral it might have been judged by the standards of 
1850, but those standards no longer motivated the people. 

The measures recommended by the Commission to check the 
decline in fertility were necessarily conditioned by their attitude to 
the causes.®^ Ibey recommended a higher standard of obstetric 
ait to reduce infant mortality, adequate hospital accommodation 
for the treatment of contagious and puerperal diseases, the licensing 
of lying-in homes and private hospitals, and adequate training for 
midwives. Rigid methods were also recommended to control 
aboition and to permit the sale of drugs only upon the written 

R-.C. Uepoct, op. cii,j p. 28. 
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prescriplion o£ a legally qualified medical practitioner. The com- 
pulsory registration of still-births was also proposed to check the 
negligence of midwtves and the wnlful destruction of children at 
birth. To check the dissemination of the knowledge of preventives, 
the Commission considered that the State should prohibit the 
importation, sale or advertisement of all goods intended for the 
prevention of conception in women, and of printed dnectioUs or 
advice as to the methods by which such articles might be used. 

The majority of these measuies were socially desirable, irre- 
spective of their effect on the birth rate; but none of them was 
directed to a removal of factors strengthening the desire to limit 
tlie size of the famdy. Control of irregular practices in the 
manufacture and sale of contraceptives was desirable, but the 
attempt by government or other public body to decree that married 
couples should not deliberately restrict the number of children 
born to them could not succeed in the long run while the general 
will favoured restriction. So long as this remained, and so long 
as some women were not convinced of the sin of abortion, an 
attempt to impose a complete ban on preventives would tend to be 
offset by less desirable methods of control. 

The Commission thus turned to measuies which would create 
an environment that would minimise the desire for limitation. 
Thus the churches were invited to devise some means of instituting 
a general crusade “of such an impressive character as would arouse 
the conscience of married people” to a recognition of the degrada- 
tion of the marriage state involved in the practice of restriction, and 
(a thesis the validity of which is open to question) to an under- 
standing that history and science combined to show that national 
degradation and decay must Inevitably result from such a practice. 
With the same object in view, religious instruction of the young 
was recommended — ^without attempting, one assumes, the encour- 
agement of that type of ascetism which spurns the lusts of the flesh. 

The physical environment also received attention. The Com- 
mission observed that the birth rate was higher in the country 
than in the city (but the reverse held between 1880 and 1892), and 
higher among agriculturalists than those engaged in urban occupa- 
tions, and recommended the encouragement of a numerous rural 
population. This implied replacing much of the pastoral activity 
of the State by closer settlement for agricultuial purposes. Nor 
did the Commission consider that the State had an industrial future 
btiyond the manufacture of goods for consumption within the 
__Commonwealth. Such industry, moreover, was not to be promoted 
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* 

by the greater employment of women and girls in factories, because 
of its deleterious effect upon their reproductive organs and general 
health. Where female labour was employed, moreover, improve- 
ments in working conditions and industrial hygiene should be 
encouraged to minimise such effects. 

Land settlement wa.s the main plank of the environmental 
reforlhs, by which the idleness of youth was to be checked, the 
productiveness of the State to be encouraged, the desire for limita- 
tion of families to be diminished, and the absorption of immigrants 
encouraged. In brief, the economic and social life of the com- 
munity was to be so organized as to reap the undoubted benefits 
of unimpaired fertility and a steady influx of immigrants. More- 
over, what was New South Wales’s problem was just the problem 
of Australia as a whole, and the future of the Commonwealth, 
and especially the possibility, of maintaining a “White Australia,” 
depended upon a vigorous recruitment of posterity by means of 
a high birth rate and large-scale immigration. The Commissioners 
agreed with Coghlan that Australia could not become truly great 
unless the decline in the birth rate was checked. They feared that 
unless this problem was solved Australia might be lost to the 
British, and its loss could be ascribed to the supineness of the people. 
The writing, it considered, was on the wall for all to see: 

“. . . while Russia and Japan, prospective rivals of Australia for 
supremacy in the Western Pacific, are already seeking outlets beyond 
their own borders for the energies of their ever-growing people, it 
•will be forty-six and a half years before Australia, with her three and 
three-quarter million inhabitants, and dependent alone on her natural 
increase (if this even be maintained at its present rate), will have 
doubled her population; 113 years before she will have twenty 
millions of people; and J68 years before her numbers will have 
reached the present population of Japan.”*® 

The prognosis of the future was over-optimistic. The figure 
estimated for 1950 will be reached, thanks to the liberal influx of 
immigrants during the twentieth century, but in the light of 
present-day realities the long-term estimates are hopelessly opti- 
mistic, Caghlan’s estimate of a birth rate of 27, and a natural 
increase of 14.S per 1,000 of population, has been halved. Could 
the Comraissiotiers who passed judgment on the state of morality 
itr New South Wales in 1904 but scan the demographic scene in 
Australia to-day, they would weep for our degeneracy, 
as p. 53. 
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CHAPTER V 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

Concern regarding the consequences o£ the decline in the birth 
rate had been expressed in oIBcial ciicles before 1904, but the 
Royal Commission of 1904 in New South Wales was the first 
attempt in British countries to assess the causes of the decline and 
to recommend measures to check it. There was nothing novel and 
astonishing, as Coghlan suggested, in the demographic scene 
analysed by the Commission. Nor jvas theie anything funda- 
mentally different in the situations in Australia and in Britain, 
except that the decline began slightly later m the former. Subse- 
quent events proved, moreover, that the decrease in the fertility of 
married women, which was the main reason for the decline, was 
not a temporary phenomenon. From the demographic point of 
view the Victorian era in Britain and Australia was drawing to a 
close by 1890. The demographic history of Australia since that 
time is the record of family limitation, which was applied in 
moderation until the end of the first World War and with increas- 
ing intensity during the next twenty years. The difference between 
the twentieth century and the closing years of the nineteenth 
century is one of degree, not of fundamentals. 

The important fact revealed by a historical survey of population 
trends is that family limitation is not the product of the economic 
recession of the nineteen-thirties. In its modern form it goes back 
for at least two generations, and in cruder, more barbarous methods 
has roots far back in history. The severe economic disturbances 
in the ’thirties drove deeper a trend already apparent in the 
Australian community, a trend which was not caused by the 
depression of the eighteen-nineties, but which preceded it and 
which can be explained only by changes in the social structure. 

That the economic disturbances of the ’nineties of last century 
and of the ’thirties of this did affect the rate of population growth 
is clearly revealed in statistics, but neither was responsible for the 
small fainily habit. Both depressions lowered the marriage rates 
of the community, and thereby brought down the birth rate and 
the rate of growth by natural increase, but in neither case was 
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econolnic recovery, which raised the marriage rates to levels above 
the normal average, followed by any marked increase in the size 
of the completed family. 

The demographic history of Australia in the twentieth century 
may be divided into three parts: 

1. The period of stability, covering the years 1900-1915; 

2. The period of decline, 1916-1934; 

3. The recovery which followed the depicssion and continued 
during the second World War. 

The first period appeared to confirm the soundness of T. A. 
Coghlan’s forecast that the birth rate would probably adjust itself 
at 27 per 1,000 of population.^ He also forecast a death rate of 
12.2, giving a natuial increase of 14.8 per 1,000. His figure for the 
death rate proved to be too high, for in onlv one year (1902) did 
it exceed 12.2, and it declin«d steadily to 9.7 in 1917. The birth rate 
remained fairly constant throughout this period between 25 and 
28 per 1,000, and only in 1902 and 1903 did natural increase fall 
below Coghlan’s estimate of 14.8. But this rate of increase implied 
no more than the maintenance of fertility at the levels established 
by the end of the century. There was no recovery in fertility with 
the return of more prosperous times. We stated earlier that the 
birth rate fell from 42 per 1,000 of population in 1860-62 to 35 in 
1880-82. That this decline was not due entirely to changes in age 
composition is revealed from a study of the birth rates of married 
women of child-bearing age. In New South Wales, for example, 
each thousand married women aged 15-45 bore on the average 336 
legitimate children in 1881 compared with 340 in 1861. A similar 
decline was apparent in Victoria.^ But thereafter the rate fell 
sharply, and by 1900 the new pattern, which was to remain substan- 
tially unaltered until 1918, had emerged. 

The demographic structure of the Australian population was 
favourable to a high fertility. By the turn of the century there 
was a higher percentage of wmmen in the reproductive age groups 
aged 20-44 than in earlier years (36.2% in 1901 compared with 
31.3% in 1881) ; and the marriage rate, which had been under 7 per 
1,000 since 1891 had recovered to 7.02 in 1899, and to 7.24 in 1900. 
Yet these favourable conditions brought no appreciable increase in 
the birth rate. It is true there were factors militating against an 
increase in the birth rate. The excess of males over females per 
lOo of population had been reduced from 9.54 in 1871 to 5.01 in 

1 CogkUn, 0 ^. p. }. 

^ See Tables VII and VHI above. 
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1901. This, and the absence following the depression of large-scale 
immigration with a high proportion of young women who were 
either married or betrothed, had reduced the proportion of married 
women in the Australian community. In the important age group 
25-29 only 57 per cent, of the women were married in 1901, com- 
pared with 67 per cent, in 1891; while in the quinquennium 30-34 
the figures were 75 per cent, in 1901 compared with 82 per cent, in 
1891.'^ These factors, however, were of less importance in the 
posl-depiession years than the restricted fertility of married women. 
The average annual number of births m wedlock in Australia per 
1,000 married women aged 15-44 had declined from 332 in 1890-92 
to 235 in 1900-1902,* and there was little variation from this latter 
figure until the first World War. In other words an average family 
of fewer than four children was becoming the norm accepted by 
the majority of Australian parents. 

Substantial though the decrease in fertility in Australia had been 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century, the rate of growth 
of the population between 1900 and 1914 was still high compared 
with othei countries. Few Western countries enjoying relatively 
high standards of living had a higher biith rate, and the death rate 
was amongst the lowest in the world. From 1902 until 1906 
Australia suffered an adverse balance of migration, the total net 
loss being 24,800, but after that date until the outbreak of war net 
migration added 292,000 people to the Australian population. This 
combination of a high rate of natural increase and substantial 
immigration provided an annual average rate of increase between 
1906 and 1911 of 2.04 per cent., which was above that of most 
European countries and only exceeded among immigrant-receiving 
countries by New Zealand (2.43%) and Canada (2.90%).® 

During this phase of stability between 1900 and 1916, when the 
birth rate appeared to have settled at a figure sufficient to provide 
a healthy rate of increase, and when there were few who doubted 
the capacity of the United Kingdom to continue her role as a 
reservoir from wlrich immigrants could be drawn in large quanti- 
ties when desired, it was not surprising that little attention was 

^ Percentage o£ females married in eacK age group (married includes 'widowed 
and divorced) : — 


Age Group 




189] 

1901 

20-24 - 

- 

- 

- 

34.8 

28.0 

25-29 - 

- 

- 

- 

67 1 

56.3 

30-34 - 

- 

- 

- 

82,3 

75.2 

35-39 - 

- 

- 

- 

88.1 

83.6 


(From 1333_Ceiisus Report, pp. l<J8-70.) 
^ H, & M-R.C., Kepori, op. cit., p, 18. 

^ Commonwealth Year Bookj 1938, p, 33J, 
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given to the size o£ the family. Among the Dominions generally 
the solution for any lag in population giowth was being sought in 
a greater volume of immigration and not in any policy to increase 
fertility within the respective countries. The idea of an imperial 
plan of migration was gaining ground before the war of 1914-18. 

TABLE XI 

CuUDL Biuth and DbArii Ratls, and Naiubal Inciilase, 
Annuai. Avuiaoi. 1908-12 lou Scclcild Counirics" 




Per 1,000 of Poptil; 

ition 


Births 

Dejilis 

Natural Increase 

Australia 

27.2 

10.7 

16.5 

England and Wales 

25.2 

14.2 

11.0 

Canad.a 

26.1 

12.5 

13.6 

New Zealand 

26.7 

9.4 

17.3 

France - - - - 

19.4 

18.5 

0.9 

Germany 

30.0 

16.9 

13.1 


The genesis of the idea is to be found in the report in 1888 of the 
British Lords’ and Commons’ Committee on Colonization, which 
declared that migration and colonization should be developed 
into a scheme which would “mutually benefit both the Mother 
Country and the colonies by increasing the area of cultivation, 
expanding markets for home manufacturers, indirectly increasing 
the prosperity of Colonial cities and towns, and directly promoting 
Imperial and Colonial trade.’’^ The Colonial Conference of 1907 
carried the idea a stage further when it resolved that British emi- 
grants should be encouraged to go to the colonies instead of to 
non-British countrie.s. Four years later the Imperial Conference 
re-affirmed this principle. At that conference, however, a British 
representative struck a new note when he issued a warning that the 
British birth rate had fallen to an unprecedented low level and 
that for this reason Britain could not afford to export more than 
300,000 emigrants a year. The colonies could “absorb the overflow 
but they must not empty the tank.’”* The Dominions were slow 
to heed the warning and it took repeated warnings of British 
Committees on migration and the influence of the World War to 
bring the Dominion statesmen to the realization that the declining 
birth rate of the imperial parent must sooner or later limit the 
volume of British migration and throw the Dominions back upon 
their own internal resources for continued growth of population, 

® Figures front W. S. Thompson, o^. cit,, pp. tS2, 217, 249. 

I British farliametilary Papers, 18S9, EV (Regprt of the Lords’ and Commons’ 
CtmUnittee on Coloniration) , p, 29. 

® Ihiil,, 1911, LIV, Precis of Imperial Conference (Cmd. 1741), p. 43. 
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unless they were prepared to open their doors to non-British settlers. 

In Australia the conception that the solution for an inadequate 
rate of growth of population lay primarily in a higher fertility 
appears to have been forgotten after the Royal Commission of the 
New South Wales Government produced its report in 1904. From 
then on the solution was sought in an increased volume of immi- 
gration, and with a net annual gain from immigrants of more than 
70,000 duung the three years prior to the outbreak of war, there 
appeared to be giounds for optimism concerning the future growth 
of Australia, so long as a stable birth rate and a falling death rate 
kept the natural increase at, or above, the figure prevailing before 
the turn of the century. 

Not until after the war of 1914-1918 was it recognised — and 
then only with extreme slowness — that falling fertility both m 
Australia and in other Western countries generally was creating an 
entirely new situation in the Dominion in regard both to immi- 
gration and to the prospects of growth from internal sources. 

The first turning point in the demographic history of Australia 
was the period of economic instability in the nineties; the second 
was the first World War. Compared with its ellect on the 
European belligerents, that war touched Australia lightly. It has 
been estimated that in the 1914-1918 war some fifteen per cent, of 
all the men mobilized in Europe died in service, a loss amounting 
to approximately eight per cent, of all male gainful workers.** The 
majority of these deaths were concentrated among men between 
the ages of 20 and 34. In many countries, moreover, the war 
separated men from homes and families, prevented the birth of 
further children and also prevented marriage. In France the 
marriage rate dropped from a pre-war level of 7.7 per 1,000 to 
2.3 in 1915, and in Germany the rate fell from 7.8 to 4.1. England 
and Wales suffered less severely, the pre-war rate of 7.8 falling to 
6.9 in 1917. As a result of these factors, the birth rate of these 
countries fell sharply during the war, being reduced In some cases 
by as much as fifty per cent.’” 

Despite heavy war casualties and a reduced birth rate, some of 
the belligerent countries, and notably England and Wales and 
Germany, maintained a slight increase, but many actually de- 
creased in numbers. Between 1910 and 1920 the French population 

^ F. \V. Notesteiii, ec al., op. cii.j pp. 74-J. 

P, M. Hauser, foc, cH. Hauser quotes the lollo'wmg birth rates: 

France, 1911-13 - - 18.8 Germany, 1911-15 - 2S.0 

1916 - - ,9.1 1917 - 13.9 

England and Wales, 1911-13 - ' 24.2 

1918 •« - 17.7 
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shrank bv 2,300,000, the Austrian by 240,000, the Polish by 2,700,000 
and the Russian, as the result ot war, famine and revolution, by 
almost 14 millions. During the decade 1910-20 war, famine and 
disease decreased the European population as a whole by about 
10^ millions, or by three per cent.’^^ Excluding Russia, Europe 
lost the equivalent of its natural increase fiom 1914 to 1919.^“ In 
other words, when the deaths among both the armed forces and 
civilians due directly and indirectly to the war, and the birth 
deheits a.s a result of these deaths, are considered, the total deficit 
in population suffered by Europe (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) between 
1914 and 1919 was approximately seven per cent, of the pre-war 
population. The deficit was mo.st severe m Serbia and Monte- 
negro (31% of the 1914 population), Roumania (14%), Austria- 
Hungary (9.5%), Germany (8%) and France (7.7%). The United 
Kingdom (3.9%) suffered less than many of her allies and 
enemies.’^® 

Another legacy of the war among European countries was the 
unbalanced sex ratio. In 1919 Germany had 2,214,000 more women 
than men between the ages of 15 and 49. In France and England 
and Wales the surpluses amounted to 1,227,000 and 1,209,000 
respectively.^'* Large numbers of women of child-bearing age 
were thus deprived of the opportunities of rearing families in 
these monogamous societies. Moreover, those who did marry bore 
fewer children on the average than the pre-war parents. The 
birth rates in European countries rose again after the war, but in 
few cases did they recover to the pre-war level. The decline in 
fertility which had been appaient in many countries before 1914 
was severely accentuated during the war, and after 1920 it resumed 
its downward course. The vacancies caused by death in the 1914-18 
war were never filled, and it was the reduced number of babies 
born during the last war who were called to the colours in 1939 
to have their ranks still further thinned at the moment when many 
of them were contemplating marriage and the rearing of families. 

Australia suffered none of the violent effects experienced by the 
European belligerents during the 1914-18 war. In the years imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of war the marriage rate, the birth 
rate and the rate of natural increase were slighdy higher than at 
any time since 1900. It w'as not until 1917 that the full effect of 
war was felt upon the marriage rate; and the decline in the birth 

ta Notcstcin, ec al., op. cti., p, 83, 

la Ibii, p, 7}. 

W Hauser, loc. fit. 
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rnte from 28.2 in 1913 to 23.5 in 1919 was much less severe than in 
the case o£ most Euiopean belligerents. The return of men from 
overseas in 1919 created a boom in marHages, but the birth rate 
did not rise proportionately. The decrease in the birth rate before 
1919 and the slightly higher rate during the following thiee years 

TABLE XII 

Ckcdl Bir'iii Rates oi- Australia and Selected European Countries, 
ELfORL AND ATl'ER THE WaR OF 1914-1918 


Australia 

Average 

1908-12 

- 27.2 

1913 

28.2 

1918 

25 0 

Average 

1918-22 

24.7 

Austria - 

- 26.5 

— 

— 

21.9 (1919-22) 

Belgium 

- 23.6 

— 

— 

18.4 

England and 

Wales 25.2 

24.2 

17.7 

20.9 

France 

- 19.4 

18.5 

12.1 

17.3 

Germany 

- - 30.0 

27.9, 

14.1 

21.7 

Holland - 

- 28.7 

28.3 

25.3 

26.1 

Italy 

- 32.7 

32.1 

18.5 

26.4 

Poland 

- 38.2 

— 

— 

32.7 (1919-22) 

Rounrania 

- - 41.5 

— 

— 

36.4 (1920-22) 

Russia 

- - 45.6 (1906-09) 

— 

— 

40,9 (1920-24) 


were merely the reflection of a fluctuating marriage rate with its 
effect on first births. In 1911 25 per cent, of all births were first 
births. In 1921 the effect of the boom in marriages immediately 
following the war is seen in the fact that 30 per cent, of all births 
were first births. During the early war years there was no tendency 
for the size of the completed family to increase, and the steadily 
falling birth rate after 1920 was evidence of a further spread of the 
small family habit. 

Nor did the war of 1914-18 leave Australia with any serious 
disproportion of the sexes. In all, Australia despatched 339,900 
soldiers abroad. Of the.se 59,300 were killed, representing a loss of 
approximately 3.5 per cent, of the number of males who were 
gainfully occupied (i.e., males aged 15-64) in the mid-period of the 
war. Severe though this loss was, it did not leave a surplus of 
women comparable with England or the European belligerents. 
The first post-war census in 1921 recorded 2,7&,870 males, and 
2,672,864 females, or a ratio of 103.4 males per 100 females. When 
the “early adult” age groups 21-44 are considered the eflects of the 
war are more clearly seen. In this group in 1921 there was a slight 
excess of women (997,117 females compared with 996,413 males) 
but this temporary excess was quickly offset by the net addition 

1921 Census, Keport, p. 
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TABLE XIII 

Australian Vital Statistics 1900-1944 



Estimated 

Mean 

Population 

Registered 

Birth 

Rate 

Death 

Rate 

Natural 

Increase 

Marriage 

Rate 

Year 

(in OOO’s) 

Birchs 


St 


>(• 

1900 

3,741 

102,221 

27.33 

11.78 

15.55 

7,24 

1902 

3,848 

102,776 

26.71 

12.49 

14.21 

7.26 

1904 

3,943 

104,113 

26.41 

11.05 

15.36 

7.02 

1906 

4,060 

107,890 

26.57 

10.92 

15.65 

7.49 

1908 

4,194 

111,545 

26 59 

11.07 

15.53 

7.76 

1910 

4,370 

116,801 

26.73 

10.43 

16.29 

8.37 

1912 

4,654 

133,088 

28.60 

11.21 

17.39 

9.06 

1913 

4,821 

135,714 

28.15 

10.74 

17.41 

8.63 

1914 

4,946 

WORLD WAR I, 
137.983 27.90 

10.46 

17.44 

8.76 

1913 

4,985 

134,871 

27.06 

10.59 

16.47 

9.07 

1916 

4,947 

131,426 ' 

26.57 

10.95 

16.62 

8.14 

1917 

4,947 

129,965 

26.27 

9.71 

16.56 

6.81 

1918 

5,029 

125,739 

25.00 

9 99 

15.01 

6.59 

1919 

5,196 

122,290 

23.53 

12,69 

10.84 

7.80 

1920 

5,359 

136.406 

25.45 

10.50 

14,95 

9.62 

1922 

5,571 

137,496 

24.68 

9,21 

15.47 

8.03 

1924 

5,814 

134,927 

23,21 

9,46 

13.75 

7.89 

1926 

6,059 

133,162 

21.98 

9,40 

12,58 

7.90 

1928 

6,304 

134,078 

21,27 

9,42 

11.85 

7.71 

1930 

6,466 

128,399 

19.86 

8.56 

11.30 

6.69 

1932 

6,578 

110,933 

16,86 

8,63 

8.23 

6.63 

1934 

6,678 

109,475 

16.39 

9,32 

7.07 

7.71 

1936 

6,778 

116,073 

17.13 

9,43 

7.70 

8.66 

1938 

6,894 

120,415 

17.46 

9.64 

7.83 

9.05 

1939 

6,962 

WORLD WAR II. 
122,891 17.65 

9.93 

7.72 

9.23 

1940 

7,032 

126,347 

17.97 

9,72 

8.25 

11.08 

1941 

7,102 

134,525 

18.94 

10.02 

8.92 

10.58 

1942 

7,171 

136.708 

19,06 

10.49 

8,57 

12.00 

1943 

7,230 

149.295 

20.65 

10.30 

10.35 

9.36 

1944 

7,307 

153,344 

20.99 

9.53 

11.46 

9.33 


* per 1,000 of mean population. 


during 1921-1925 of 183,300 immigrants, among whom there were 
twice as many males as females, and the majority of whom were 
under the age of thirty years. Thus in Australia the excess of 
females in the reproductive age groups caused by war was corrected 
in less than a decade, whereas in European countries this excess 
was not entirely eliminated until a new generation of young parents 
had replaced those affected by the war. 
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Between 1914 and 1920 the population of Australia increased by 
approximately 439,000, or by 8.8 per cent. The average annual 
rate of increase was thus approximately 1.47 per cent., almost the 
whole of this being due to natural increase. Between 1912 and 
1914 the average annual rate of growth due to natural increase was 
1.74 per cent. If we assume that the average rate of natural 
increase which prevailed between 1912 and 1914 would have con- 
tinued from 1914 to 1920 had the war and the influenza epidemic 
of 1919 not intervened, the increment in population would have 
been approximately 519,000, or 80,000 more than the actual increase. 
Because of the nature of the assumption upon which it is based, 
this figure cannot be taken as an exact estimate of the deficit m 
population growth which Australia suflered as a result of the war. 
It may however be taken as a rough approximation, of the net loss 
arising from mtlitary deaths, flora the epidemic following the war 
and from the deficit in births as a result of both these factors.^” 
The deficit thus calculated represents about 1.6 per cent, of the 
population in 1914, or one-half of the deficit experienced by the 
United Kingdom, which was one of the lightest sufferers among 
the European belligerents. Furthermore, as stated earlier, the 
renewal of immigration after 1920 helped to heal rapidly the scars 
inflicted by war on the Australian population. 

While the effect of the war years, measured in terms of birth 
deficits and excess deaths, was slight compared with other countries, 
the failure of the birth rate to recover after the war denoted a 
further restriction in the fertility of married women. The war was 
the dividing line between the pre-war period of stability and the 
post-war period of decline, which continued with increasing speed 
until approximately 1934. 

Had the birth-control habit not been in evidence before the war, 
it might have been reasonable to assume that the war was directly 
responsible for the decline in fertility after 1918; but that habit was 
established before the war. The w'ar of 1914-1918, however, gave 
an impetus to forces making for social change, which were already 
apparent in the Australian community before 1914. The disruption 
of normal pre-war family life, the impetus given to the emancipa- 
tion of women, the problem of social readjustment which faced 

I** Approximately die same figure may be obtained by anotber method. Assuming 
S 8 per cent, of the 33S,900 servicemen sent abroad would have lived until 1920 had 
the war not occurred, war was directly responsible for an excess of approximately 
47,000 deaths. In addition, deaths in 191S, the year of the influenza epidemic, 
were approximately 10,000 above*the normal average. The elimination of the 
fluctuations 111 the birth rate during the war would increase the number of births 
1544-20 by some J4,000. The total of these figures is 81,000. 
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decline had been checked by 1934, and by the following year the 
rate had risen to 8.66 and was to continue its upward trend until 
the record figure of 12 per 1,000 was reached in 1942. Again, when 
the marriage rates of specific age groups ate considered, the .slight 
and transitory natuie of the effect of the depression years upon 
marriages becomes further apparent. By 1935 a higher proportion 
of women in the quinquennial groups 20-24 and 25-29 were marry- 
ing than at any period since 1911. Yet in 1912 and 1913, when the 
population of Australia was le.ss than five millions, the total of 
births was greater than in 1939 and 1940, when the population was 
approaching the seven millions mark. Indeed, the total of births 
in 1942 (136,708), following a period of extremely high specific 
marriage rates in the two quinquennial groups mentioned above, 
was still lower than in 1914 (137,983). 


TABLE XVI 

Austhaua: FisrALE Mahriage Rates plr 1,000 Females in 
Each Age Group.^® 


Age 

1911 

1921 

1924 

1928 

1934 

1935 

193fi 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

n-19 

24.1 

24.9 

2£.2 

28.0 

25. £ 

25.8 

27.0 

2 £.7 

27.5 

27.8 

33.S 

34.8 

20-24 

77.2 

83.3 

81.0 

80.9 

77.4 

84.1 

85.7 

8 £.7 

90.8 

94.3 

117.3 

114.8 

25-29 

52.1 

52.2 

4£.7 

45.2 

47.£ 

52 8 

53.7 

52.£ 

5 0.7 

55.8 

£4.5 

55.5 

30-34 

22.7 

21 9 

19.3 

1£.9 

17.7 

19.9 

20.0 

20.4 

21.3 

20.9 

24.9 

22.9 

35-39 

12.4 

11.0 

1£.7 

9.£ 

8.2 

9.0 

9.5 

10.1 

10.3 

10.1 

12.3 

12,7 

40-44 

£.2 

£.5 

5,9 

5.3 

4.4 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

S.£ 

5.0 

£.5 

7.2 

15-44 

194.7 

199.8 

195.9 

135.9 

180.9 

19£.3 

201.0 

201.8 

206.2 

213.9 

2£9.3 

247.9 

Ratio 1 5-29 












-5-30-44, 

3.71 

4.07 

3.07 

4.85 

4.95 

4.81 

4.81 

4.62 

4.59 

4.94 

4.93 

4,79 


We have already stated that the Great War of 1914-1918 gave 
an impetus to the decline in the Australian birth rate. Likewise 
the depression of the 'thirties undoubtedly accentuated the decline, 
and helped to bring -births in 1934 (109,475) to the lowest level 
recorded since 1907 (110,347). Had the rapid fall after 1929 been 
due entirely to the economic factors brought into play by the 
depression, a substantial recovery in the fertility of married women 
should have followed the return of relative prosperity. It is true 
that the number of births rose from 109,475 in 1934 to 126,347 in 
1940, and again to 149,295 in 1943, but this increase was no more 
than a reflection of the rising tide of marriages, and provided no 
grounds for assuming that the decline in the fertility of marriage, 
•which had been the main factor for the falling birth rate for 

piguecs for 1911-34 from S. H. Wolstenholme, "The Future of the Austr.-il!an 
Population/’ in The Economic RecarJ, XII, No. 23 (1936), p, 211: for 1931-41, 
calculated from Demography Bulleiins {"Marriages: Relative Ages of Bridegrooms 
and Brides" and oflicial estimates of female population). 1928 and 1934 are given 
as years representative of the pre-depression and post-depression situations. 
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almost half a century, had been reversed, or even checked. More 
important than the increase in the total number of births in the 
post-depression years was the increase in first births, from 39,500 
in 1934 to 57,800 in 1943. In the earlier year first births amounted 
only to 29 per cent, of all births, compared with 39 per cent, in 1943. 

It is too early to gauge the precise effect of the second World 
War upon Australian fertility, but the deficit in births and deaths 
as a direct result of war has been much less severe than it was in 
the case of the 1914-18 war, and if the advances made in the last 
twenty years in medical science can avoid a repetition of post-war 
epidemic,s, the loss in deaths arising indirectly from war will be 
avoided. 

The rise in the Australian birth rate during the war of 1939-45 
has been similar to increases experienced by other countries. This 
is the converse of the general experience; between 1914 and 1918. Nor 
have rising birth rates been experienced only by belligerent coun- 
tries. For example, between 1938 and 1943 the birth rate of the United 
Kingdom rose from 15.5 to 16.9, of France from 14.6 to 16.9, of 
Holland from 20.5 to 23.0, and of U.S.A. from 17.6 to 22.0. Over 
the same period the rates for Eire were 19.4 and 22.3, for Sweden 
14.9 and 19.3, and for Switzerland 15.2 and 19.2.^^” When tliese 
figures arc related to trends in marriage, the increase appears to be 
a reflection of rapidly rising marriage rates during the early war 
years. In the case of the United Stales of America the marriage 
rate rose from 10.2 in 1938 to 12.6 in 1941, which was the highest 
figure ever recorded.^^ In England and Wales, also, the high 
marriage rates of 1939 (10.6) and 1940 (11.4) were followed by 
inflated birth rates in 1942 (15.8) and 1943 (16.5).^“ In the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom the short-term deficit 
in population due directly to war has been lighter than it was 

Bank for International Settlements, Vourteenth Annual Keport (April, 1943- 
MarcK, 1944). The German birth rate fell from 19.6 in 193 8 to 16,0 in 1943. 

Hauser, op. cit<, p. 309. A further interesting feature of the U.S. var-time 
demographic scene is the high peaks in the birth rate which appear 9-10 months 
after Dunkirk, after the passing of the Selective Service Act, after the introduction 
of Lend Lease, and particularly after Pearl Harbour. Each shock that brought U.S. 
nearer war appear.^ to have been followed by an urge among young Americans to 
marry and establish the basis of a family, or in some cases, perhaps, to postpone the 
draft, (See W, H. Grabitl, *'The Effect of the on tlie Birth Rate and Post- 
War Fertility Prospects,” in The Atnericm Journal of Sociology^ L, No. 2 (1944), 
pp. 107-11.) The sharpness of the peaks, which were due almost entirely to first 
births, suggest that R. Pearl’s estimate of an average of 254 copulations per preg- 
nancy (see his The Natjtral History of Vopulatiovt London, 1939, p. 74) may be. 
shown by a wider sample than his 199 couples to be too pessimistic. 

Vital Statistics of England a*id Wales 1939-43, in The fomual of the Royal 
Statistical Society, CVIJ, Part II (1944), p. 147, 
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between 1914 and 1918. The European countries, however, have 
suffered, and will suffer, more than either ol these. Accurate 
statistics cannot be gleaned beyond 1943, but since then the birth 
rates of most European countries must have suffered severely as 
a result o£ the displacement of some 30 million people, or about 
5 per cent, of the total population of Europe and the U.S.S.R.^* 
To this displacement must be added mass murder and malnutrition. 
It has been estimated that the war of 1939-45 cost Germany 3 
million lives (but the German population still increased by some 

millions), and the allied countries a total loss of 15 millions, as 
a result of military and civilian deaths."'* Nor can it be assumed 
that the war-time increase in the birth rates of many countries 
will in any way offset this loss, because, related as these rates are 
to the high frequency of marriages, they imply no change in pre- 
war fertility patterns, and birth rates will fall catastrophically 
when this marriage boom hr.s spent its force. 

The long-term effects of the second World War will be serious 
in the majority of the European countries. With the important 
exception of the U.S.S.R., the replacement of war deaths by new 
births will be slow because of the low fertility patterns prevailing. 
Moreover, the majority of these countries have a generation of 
young adults reaching marriageable age who have been seriously 
depleted by the loss of births during the war of 1914-1918, and by 
the military and civilian casualties during the war of 1939-1945. 
From the demographic point of view the second World War could 
not have occurred at a more disastrous time. To raise the birth 
rate even to pre-war figures the reduced number of young adults 
in the reproductive age groups will have to bear, on the average, 
considerably more children than did the parents of the inter-war 
period, for these young people will be a diminishing quantity. 
Figures for Great Britain will again illustrate the point. In 1937 
women aged 15-30 numbered approximately 5,700,000. The women 
in this group will be reduced to 5,500,000 in 1951 and to 4,400,000 
in 1961.““ War casualties, which are not included in this estimate, 
will reduce these figures further in the immediate future, and, 
because of the higher proportion of deaths among males than 
females, compel a proportion of these women to remain unmarried. 
Thus if the birth rate is to be raised in Britain after the war fewer 
married women will have to bear more children. But the war- 

8* See E. M. Kullscher, The Dhplacemeni of Population in Europe, Montreal 
^(LL.O.), 1S4J, for a general study of this question. 

Report by International Committee foe the Study of European Questions, 
quoted in Sydney Morning Herald, April 1 S, t9Ab. 

8“ Current Trend of Poptilttlian tn Great Britain, Cmd. fi358 (1P4Z), p. 11. 
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time increase in births provides no assurance that this will be the 
case. 

As we stated earlier, Australia suffered lightly as a result of the 
first World War compared with European countries. The same 
holds true for the war of 1939 - 19 ‘\ 5 . The concentration of the bulk 
of the armed forces during most of the war in Australia or in the 
island territories close to the mainland enabled many married men 
to rejoin their wives at more freqeunt intervals than was possible 
for the Australian Imperial Force during the 1914-18 war. Housing 
problems and other abnormalities of the war years do not appear 
to have seriously restricted marriage or the beginnings of a family. 
Births rose steadily from 122,900 in 1939 to 149,300 in 1943, and 
again to 153,300 in 1944, in response to a steadily rising marriage 
rate. But without a drastic change in the pattern of the Australian 
family and a large increase in third and subsequent births, Australia 
will also suffer a rapid fall in births ■^'hen the boom in war-time 
marriages, and the consequent boom in first births, and to a 
smaller extent in second births, has spent its force. The fall in 
the marriage rate from 12 per 1,000 in 1942 to 9.4 in 1943 suggests 
that the peak of the marriage boom has already passed. The rapid 
increase in births in Australia during the second World War and 
the small loss of men in combat (25,000 compared with 59,000 ui 
1914-1918) suggest that the long-term deficit of population due to 
war will on this occasion prove extremely slight. Even if we 
assume a net loss of 40,000, or half the estimated loss due to the 
1914-1918 war, this would represent a deficit of only 0.5 per cent, 
of the population in 1939. 

But slight as may be the effect of this war upon the populadon, 
the war years may in future be taken as a turning point in Aus- 
tralia’s demographic history, because they mark the period when 
the full effect of a generation of decline in fertility begins to be 
felt in the age-composition of the population. Without replenish- 
ment by Immigration, the numbers of young adults reaching mar- 
riageable ago will soon begin to decrease because of the steady 
decline, in births after 1920, and they will continue to decrease for 
almost a generation. Thus even though fertility should be main- 
tained at the pre-war figure of 136 births for each thousand married 
women between the ages of 15 and 44, the crude birth rate will 
continue to fall. Further, there will be an increasing number of 
persons in the higher age groups, and even an increasing expecta- 
tion of life may not prevent a rising death rate, and therefore a 
reduced rate of natural ineftase. In this regard Australia is typical 
of much of the Western world. 
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FERTILITY PATTERNS AND THE FUTURE 

A CONTINUED decline in the birth rate may be compared to a stone 
rolling down a steep incline — the further it rolls the greater the 
momentum and the harder it is to stop. The stage has now been 
reached in Australia when (without immigration) the maintenance 
of recent fertility patterns will not prevent a further decline in the 
crude birth rate, or in the rate of natural increase, because of the 
changes in the age composition of the population which are now 
occurring as the result of past experiences. The fall in fertility 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century was not sufficient 
to cause any serious alteration in age structure in the twentieth 
century. As we saw in Chapter V the rate of natural increase rose 
slightly between 1900 and 1914 in response to falling mortality rates, 
and immigration was maintained at a high level, so that the pro- 
portion of the population in the child-bearing age groups was 
sustained. The average annual rale of increase during this period 
(1900-1914) was approximately 2 per cent, per annum, two-thirds 
being derived from natural increase, and one-third from net immi- 
gration. This rate of growth was higher than that of most Western 
European countries, and was only exceeded in the white countries 
of the New World by Canada and New Zealand. The cessation 
of immigration during the first World War, and the estimated 
loss of some 80,000 people through military and civilian deaths and 
birth deficits, were not sufficient to reduce the rate of increase 
below an average of approximately 1.5 per cent, per annum. 

After the war, however, die internal position began to deteriorate, 
as the birth rate fell more rapidly than the death rate, to reduce 
natural increase from 13.9 in 1923 to 10.7 in 1929. Again, however, 
the net addition of some 20,000 assisted and free immigrants helped 
to rectify the deficiencies resulting from a lowered fertility, and the 
total average annual rate of increase between 1923 and 1929 was 
still 1.9 per cent., which was sdll higher than the average of most 
countries of Western Europe and of the New World, and also of 
Japan. But during the next decade, the severe reduction in the 
birth rate as a result of both the stricter application of birth 
pontrol techniques and the postponement of marriages, and the 
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cessation of immigration, brought the average rate of growth to 
0.8 per cent, per year, a rate below that prevailing in most New 
World countries and in Japan. The rapid increase between 1939 
and 1943 in the number of births as a result of factors studied in 
Chapter V was not accompanied by any marked rise in the birth 
rate of married women of reproductive age, and did not imply 
any change in pre-war reproductive patterns. If we assume that 
these patterns will be maintained, and that there will be no immi- 
gration in the immediate future, the birth rate must fall sharply 
within the next decade for two reasons: first, the inflated war-time 
marriage rates cannot be maintained over a long period; and 
second, there will be a diminishing supply of mothers in the 
important leproductive groups between the ages of twenty and 
thirty years. 

Consider, first, the effect of these past trends upon age-structure. 
Between 1907 and 1934 the population "bf Australia increased froin 
4,162,000 to 6,766,000, yet there were more births in 1907 (110,347) 
than in 1934 (109,475). Again, until 1942 the greatest number of 
births recorded in Australia was 137,983 in 1914, when the total 
population was scarcely 5,000,000. With the exception of a slight 
temporary rise in births after the last war, there was a steady 
decrease in the total number of births from 1914 until 1934, and 
this decline has been reflected in recent years in the reduction in 
the size of the juvenile section of the population. Children under 
four years of age increased slightly between 1938 and 1941, but 
even so there were fewer children in the juvenile group (0-14) in 
1941 than in 1921. The effect of the decline in fertility is also being 
felt in the 15-19 age group which attained a maximum of 641,000 
in 1940, and fell to 639,000 in 1941. The decline in this group will 
gather momentum during the next decade as the full force of the 
birth lag of the depression years takes effect. 


TABLE XVII 

Population by Age Groups — ^Australia, 1901-1941. 
Numbers (in Thousands) 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1933 

1938 

1941 

0-14 - - 

- 1,326 

1,410 

1,724 

1,822 

1,733 

1,715 

15-19 - 

- 381 

454 

467 

615 

624 

639 

15-64 - 

- 2,297 

2,765 

3,472 

4,379 

4,667 

4,865 

65 and over 

- 150 

191 

321 

450 

493 

522 


As Per Centage of 

Total Population 


0-14 - - 

- 35.1 

31.6 

31.7 

27.5 

25.1 

24.2 

15-64 - - 

- 60.9 

■*64.1 

63.9 

66.0 

67.7 

68.6 

65 and over 

- 4.0 

4,3 

4.4 

6.5 

7.2 

7.2 
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(4) The 30-34 group will reach a peak in 1955, but will be 
smaller in 1960 than in 1945. 

(5) A temporary decline will also take place in the 35-39 group 
in 1955, and in the 40-44 group in 1960. 

The total number of females aged 15-49 will confinue to increase 
until 1958, but the 20-34 group will decline from 859,000 in 1940 
to 813,000 in 1960. 

The significance of this decline in the younger section of women 
of child-bearing age is immediately apparent when it is related to 
the female specific fertility rates. 


TABLE XX 

FiMALE Specific Feutilitv Rates — Australia, 1911-1941. Female 
Births per 1,000 Women at each Age Group 



* 153 8 is taken as more representative for purposes of comparison than 1941, 
when the demographic abnormalities due to war were already apparent. 


The female specific fertility rates of the 15-19 group are of minor 
importance in a study of fertility patterns. Of greater significance 
than the fluctuations in the total rates of this group is the decline 
in the proportion of ex-nuptial births, which provides clear evidence 
of the increasing knowledge of efficient birth control techniques 
amongst a section of the teen age population. Between 1912 and 
1933 ex-nuptial births per 1,000 women aged 15-19 declined by 40 
per cent, and nuptial births by less than three per cent. In this 
group ex-nuptial births are being replaced to a considerable extent 
by nuptial births, the former accounting for only 17 per cent, of 
all births in 1940. 

It is significant that the percentage decline in the specific fertility 
rates given in Table XX increases with age. There was little 
change in the specific fertility of women aged 20-24 until the onset 
of the economic depression of the ’tliirties. The rapid fall after 
1927, and the steady rise after 1933, in fertility of the 20-24 and 
25-29 groups reflect the depression and post-depression trends in the 
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murriage rates and the effect of delayed births. In both of these 
groups first births are important, and consequently their fertility 
changes rapidly in response to fluctuations in the marriage ratios 
and in the interval between marriage and the birth of the first 
child. Of greater importance is the severe reduction since 1911 of 
the leitiliiy of women aged 30 and over. The 30-34 group recov- 
ered slightly after 1933; but in all older groups the decline, which 
had been apparent since 1911, continued until 1940. The Aus- 
tralian women between the ages of 30 and 49 appear to have applied 
their knowledge of birth control techniques as successfully as the 
teen age group, but, of course, for a different purpose. 

If this pattern of fertility persists in the future, the women in the 
younger groups, under the age of 30, will remain the most import- 
ant child-bearing section of the community. In recent years these 
women have been responsible for approximately 65 per cent, of all 
births. In 1927, 1,591,000 women of child-bearing age gave birth 
to 133,698 children, but in 1940 the births from 1,874,000 women 
numbered only 126,347. The decline in births over these years was 
mainly due to the lowered specific fertility of women over 30, and 
not to change in age composition; but without immigration, births 
will decrease in the future even if fertility is sustained at recent 
levels, and the cause will be the increasing proportion of women in 
the older, less fertile, age groups. If, for example, the specific 
fertility rates of 1941 (the highest for a decade) are applied to each 
five-year age group of the estimated female population (see 
Table XIX), the number of births thus calculated for 1960 (131,400) 
is less than the actual number of births in 1941 (134,524), despite 
an increase in the total number of w'omen of fertile age from 
1,891,000 to 2,023,000. 

If the births of the Australian-born population are to rise above 
recent figures, the fertility pattern of pre-depression days will have 
to be recaptured. Thus, the application of the specific fertility 
rates of 1927 (when the net reproduction rate was 1.245) to the 
estimated leproductive population of I960 gives a total of 156,400 
births. This figure is approximately 3,100 above the actual births 
for 1944 (153,344), the highest number then recorded. Even this 
figure is not likely to raise natural increase to any high level, how- 
ever, unless a decrease in the death rate is achieved in the future. 
Such a decrease will be increasingly hard to achieve in a population 
diat is growing old. The most likely method of reduction, and 
most profitable from the point of view of the future supply of 
mothers and babies, is an atteck on infant mortality. 

So far we have considered the relation between trends in fertility 
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TABLE XXI 

An Estimate of Future Births, Australia^ 


Actual Births Estimated Births 




fipeoifle 

I’crlility 

Itatc'H 

Applictl 

1950 

195, 7 

1960 

1027 

1!M1 

l3;),(ii)S 

1 34, .'■.2,") 

1327 

1341 

103,000 

134,900 

158,900 

134,100 

150, 100 
1.31,400 


The estimates of female population used were those in Tabic XIX, To these 
were applied the specific female fertility rates for the years given, and male births 
were calculated by application of the average masculinity of births 1930-40, i.e., 
105 male births per 100 female births. 

and ihe age composition of the population. Let us now determine 
the bearing of the decline jn the birth rate upon current and future 
rates of growth. To do this it i.s necessary to calculate a replace- 
ment rate, and the first step in this process is the calculation of the 
gross reproduction rate, which shows the number of female children 
which will be born in any year, at current levels of fertility, to 
each woman living through the child-bearing period. 

To obtain the Gross Reproduction Rate the average number of 
women living at each year of age, or in each five-year age group, 
between 15 and 49, and the number of births occurring to women 
in each year of age, or in each five-year age group, must be known. 
There is usually a small number of births to women under 15 and 
over 49, but the.se may be related to women aged 15 and to women 
49 '^vithout introducing any appreciable error in the final 
h;sult. When each year of age is used, the sum of these specific 
i^tility rates wall then give the Gross Reproduction Rale, or the 
number of female births expected from 1,000 women passing 
through the child-bearing age in given conditions of fertility. If 
five-year age groups are used the method of procedure is similar, 
but the total of the specific fertility rates of the five-year age groups 
must be multiplied by five. The latter method is generally used, 
and produces the same result to the third decimal place as the 
longer method of using single years4 

The Gross Reproduction. Rate is a measure of pure fertility, but 
the rate is of little importance as an index of replacement, for it 

1 Foe illustfation of method of calculating, and of significance of, Gross and Net 
R.?pco<lvictio!i RateSj see R- R. ICuczynski, The Meas^ifeinent of Populniwn Gwwih, 
London, 1931. 

Furtlief expositions may be found in Carc-SSunders, op. cii., pp. 11^-123, and 
GlasS| Qp. cH.y pp. 383-387, 
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does not allow for mortality among the children born to women 
in each age group. Obviously not all the children born will them- 
selves live through the child-bearing period. For example, if 1,000 
women during the course of their reproductive life gave birth to 
exactly 1,000 female children they would not have left sufficient 
children to replace them, because some of these children would die 
before reaching the reproductive ages. 

To obtain a replacement index, we need to know (a) the number 
of female chddren born to each woman passing through the child- 
bearing period, in given conditions of fertility and (b) the number 
of these female children who will themselves survive through the 
child-bearing period in the succeeding generation, in given condi- 
tions of mortality.^ This second factor gives the Net Reproduction 
Rate, the most convenient measure of net replacement. The net 
rate is computed by dividing the gross specific fertility rates by 
1,000 and applying the quotient to tlife number of females in a 
life-table population derived from 1,000 female births annually and 
the mortality experience of a given year. If this Net Rate is at 
unity, the women of child-bearing age are replacing themselves in 
the next generation. If it is below unity the population is not at 
replacement level. Similarlysj if the rate is above unity the popula- 
tion is more than replacing itself. 

The significance of the Net Reproduction Rate may be illustrated 
by taking the Australian figure .for 1933 (0.959) as an example. 
The rate of 0.959 does not mean that the population is declining, 
or that it will necessarily decline. As we have .seen, births still 
exceed deaths, and they will in all probability continue to do so 
for at least a generation. A Net Reproduction Rate of 0.959 simi- ' , 
reveals that should fertility and mortality rates remain unchanged, 
(a) the women of child-bearing age in 1933 will not produce 
enough female children to replace them in the next generation; 
and (b) the population will ultimately begin to decline by approxi- 
mately 4 per cent, every generation. This rate of decline will only 
apply when the population attains a "stable age composition,” i.e., 
when, if there is no emigration or immigration in the future, and 
if fertility and mortality remain constantly at the 1933 level, the 
age and sex composition of the population becomes ultimately fixed. 
From that point, approximately 60 years after 1933, the reproduction 
rate of 1933 would indicate the actual rate of decrease.® 

The net reproduction rate, therefore, is not a measuring rod of 
future population, because it is highly improbable that fettility and 

^ See Glass, op, cit.j p. 3 83. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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mortality will remain constant. The rate is merely an index oL’ 
replacement by which variations in fertility patterns can be gauged. 

A study of Graphs A and B indicates the extent of the decline m 
Australian fertility since the close of last century. A continuation 
of fertility at the rate prevailing in 1881 would have led to a 
population increase of almost 90 per cent, in each demographic 
generation (approximately 30 years). But by 1930 the birth rate 
had fallen by 43 per cent., and the women of Australia were repio- 
ducing at a rate which, if maintained, would inciease the popula- 
tion by only 13 per cent, each generation. The fall of the birth 
rate during the depression years was sufficient to bring the net 
reproduction rate below replacement level. As Graph B shows, 
the net reproduction rate recovered to unity in 1940, and in 1943 
had reached the highest figure since 1928. 

Does this suggest that the tide of Australian reproduction is rising 
again, and that besides being sufficient lo maintain an increase of 
births over deaths it is sufficient to ensure the replacement of the 
population.? Unfortunately it does not. It was stressed earlier 
that the increase in the birth rate between 1939 and 194.? wa.s 
largely the result of increased mariiages, and that the birth rate 
would fall again when the marriage boom (and the boom in first, 
and to a smaller extent second, births) had spent its force. In a 
situation such as that prevailing in Australia after 1939, the net 
reproduction rate (which takes account of age and mortality, but 
not marriage) would tend to rise because of the high specific 
fertility rates of women in the younger age groups. The net 
reproduction rate is reliable as a replacement index so long as 
marriage rates remain fairly constant, but when those rates change 
rapidly, as they did in Australia after 1939, there is a short-term 
distortion. This distortion may be eliminated by the calculation of 
the Nuptio Reproduction Rate, which is the Net Reproduction 
Rate adjusted to eliminate temporary fluctuations in the proportion 
of women married and in the numbers married at each duration 
of marriage.® 

® H. & M.R.C., Report, p. 21. A useful indication of trends in the fertility of 
marriage may also be obtained by relating the births of a single year to each 1,000 
marriages according to the duration of marriage in years. For a full exposition of 
this method see P. H. Karrael, "Fertility and Marriages, Australia, 133 3-42,’’ in The 
Uconomic Record, XX, No, 38 (1344), pp. 74-80. In this article Karmel, who has 
used the index of "Current Marriage Feitility,” included both male and female births. 
The material for such a calculation is given in Demography Bvlletins which classify 
confinements accoiding to duration of marriage. A similar attempt to eliminate the 
efltect of marriage fluctuations on the reproduction rate -was made with Canadian 
data by Enid Charles. See her Article, "The Nuptiality Problem with Special 
Reference to Canadian Marriage Statistics,” in The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, VII, No. 3 (1341), pp. 447-77. ‘ 
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Graph C illustrates the trend in the Nuptio Reproduction Rate, 
and shows that the reproductivity o£ Australian women, when 
corrected for fluctuations in marriage, remained below replacement 
rate until 1943, when the rate was at unity. In other words, to 
ensure future growth the pre-1930 fertility pattern will have to be 
recaptured. If this is not achieved, what will be the future of the 
Australian population ? 

Population projections which attempt to cover a long period are 
risky ventures, for they must be based on an assumed level of 
fertility, which the passage of time may prove to be unrealistic. 
But where the pattern of fertility has been constant over a long 
period, an immediate reversal of trends is unlikely to occur. 
Institutional changes, however vigorously enforced, rarely bring a 
sudden change in long-ejtablished social habits. In the demo- 
graphic sphere, the experience of Soviet Russia supports this con- 
clusion. In the long term, the fertility pattern of Australia will be 
conditioned by the social structure that will emerge and by the 
people’s reactions to it; but during the next generation at least the 
demographic forces that have operated in the past will continue 
to exert their influence, For almost two generations the habit of 
birth control has been taking root and spreading in the Australian 
community, and to assume that this habit will be suddenly aban- 
doned is to commit a sociological error. Even so, a projected popu- 
lation is not a prophecy, but merely a statistical estimate based 
upon certain assumptions regarding fertility. The most the demo- 
grapher can do is to study closely past trends and to base his 
assumptions for the future upon these. In view' of the .steady 
decline of fertility in Australia during the present century, an 
assumption of rapidly rising fertility is to be rejected. 

If we assume that the high level of marriages during the war 
years will keep reproduction above replacement level until 1950, 
and that there will be a gradual improvement in mortality, the 
average annual rate of increase of the Australian population (with- 
out immigration) in the decade 1940-50 will be in the vicinity of 
0i67 per cent., compared with 0.55 per cent, between 1930 and 1940. 
After 1950, however, the rate of increase will diminish rapidly 
unle.ss reproduction is further increased. With a stable net repro- 
duction rate of 0.925 after 1950, and a^continued slow fall in mor- 
tality, net natural increase will total only 6,000 in the decade 1970-80, 
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and thereafter a net decrease will set in.® A calculation based upon 
these assumptions reveals that the Australian population will 
increase from 7.03 millions in 1940 to a maximum of 8.20 millions in 
1980. By the end of the century the total will have fallen to 7.98 
millions.'^ Moreover, the maintenance of these fertility patterns in 
the future will bring little increase after 1950 in the 20-49 age group, 
important both in leproduction and economic development. Fur- 
ther, the legacy of the past decline in fertility will leave an increas- 
ing burden of aged people. Those aged 65 and over, who numbered 
half a million in 1941, will have doubled their numbers by 1980, 
when the maximum population will be attained, and will be even 
more numerous by the end of the century, despite a fall in the 
total population. The increase of “aged dependants,” who must 
be supported by the people of working age, may have its reper- 
cussions on future fertility patterns.® 


TABLE XXII 

PuojECTED Future Population* 
(Million.s) 


Age Group 

wo 

1950 

I960 

1970 

19B0 

1990 

2000 


- 2.37 

2.45 

2.46 

2.25 

2.28 

2.22 

2.12 


- 3.14 


3.38 

3.50 

3.36 

3.39 



Biin 

1.20 

1.28 

1.45 

1.50 

1.37 

1.55 

65 and over 

Hal 





1.15 

1.11 

Total - 

- 7.03 

7.71 

7.97 

8.14 

8.20 

8.13 

7.98 


* The projections assume a natural increase of 67,000 1940-50, and thereafter a 
net reproduction rate of 0.925, and a slow fall in mortality rates throughout the 
whole period. (Figures from H. & M.R.C., Report^ op. cify, p. 21.) 

The projection given above (Table XXII) presents a slightly 
more optimistic picture of the future than the forecasts of S. H. 
Wolstenholme made in 1936.® Wolstenholme made three estimates. 
Assmning that natality and mortality would remain at the 1932-34 
level and that there would be no migration, he projected a maxi- 
mum population of 7.88 millions in 1977. A second estimate, which 
assumed a restoration by 1938 of the 1932-34 natality level, and 

® An estimate based upon the two assumptions mentioned above gives the follow- 
ing decennial natural increase ( ( — ) denotes decrease) : 

11^40.5 0 > - 67,000 1970-80 - - 6,000 

1950-60 - - 27,000 1980-90 - - (— ) 8,000 

1960-70 - - 17,000 1990-2000 - (—) 14,000 

(Figures from the H. & M.R.C., Report, op- cit., p. 20.) 

'J' TW, pp. 20-21. 

® This aspect will be discussed in Chapter XI. 

^ In The Econovilc Record, op. at,, pp. 201-4. For another estimate, see G. R. 
Bruns, ‘‘Wartime Fertility and the Future Population of Australia,” Jbid,, XIX, No, 
37 (1943), pp. 185-202. Bruns' figures approximate closely to those in Table XXII, 
above. 
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thereafter a quinquennial percentage decrease in reproduction rates 
equal to half that experienced between 1925 and 1930, gave a 
maximum of only 7.42 millions in 1957. With the second estimate, 
even the influx of an average of 40,000 immigrants a year after 1938 
would only enable a maximum of 8.94 millions to be reached 
in 1981. 

The discrepancy between Wolstenholme’s figures, calculated in 
1936, and the projections of 1945 given above, emphasizes the 
difficulty of trying to anticipate future fertility trends. Wolsten- 
holme’s assumptions appeared at the time to be realistic, and even 
optimistic; yet changes in the reproductive pattern of Australia 
within a decade have shown his projections for the near-future 
population to be too low. Moreover, the rapid increase in births 
after 1939 will give an impetus to the rate of growth twenty years 
hence, and unless reprodpetion falls to unprecedented low levels, 
Wolstenholme’s long-term figures will also be exceeded. Even if 
the net reproduction rate should fall steadily to 0.75 by the end of 
the century, a maximum population of slightly more than 8 millions 
will be attained about 1970.^® 

Changes in the reproductive habits of the Australian people may 
cause the actual population during the next few decades to deviate 
from the projections given above. A vigorous immigration policy 
may also raise the projected maximum by a million, or even by a 
greater figure. But unless reproduction is raised above replacement 
level a decline will ultimately set in. As stressed earlier, however, 
there is nothing in the Australian demographic scene to indicate 
that fertility in the next twenty or thirty years will be sufficient to 
provide a rapid rate of increase. The trends in fertility in Aus- 
tralia have been similar to those in other Western countries with 
high standards of living, widespread literacy and highly concen- 
trated urban populations. As in other countries, too, the decline in 
reproduction has been due primarily to the decreased specific 
fertility rates of women over the age of thirty, and not to fluctua- 
tions in the marriage rate and the age of marriage, or yet to the 
disinclination of women to have at least one child. Any policy 
designed to prevent the decline anticipated in the above pi ejections 
must aim at increasing third and subsequent births, for only thus 
can reproduction be raised above replacement level. In effect this 
means establishing a larger family unit, and a study of the structure 
of the Australian family and of the different patterns that exist 
among the various social, economic apd cultural groups reveals the 
difficulties that will be involved in such a step. 

I® H. St M.R.C., Kc^orf, op. cit., p. 21. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FAMILY STRUCTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


From a study of maniage ratios and of specific fertility rates, we 
concluded that the most significant factor in the decline of the 
Australian birth rate has been neither fluctuations in the age of 
marriage, nor the decrease in the fertility of women under the age 
of thirty, but the decrease in the size of the family. A study of 
completed families could refer only to mairiages contracted not 
later than approximately 1930, as in maSy cases reproduction does 
not cease until more than a decade after marriage. The gros.s 
reproduction rate, however, does provide an estimate ol the 
number of children that would be born to each woman pci repro- 
ductive generation at current levels o( fertility. Thus the rate ol 
2.65 in 1881 represents an average total issue of 5.5 children (male 
and female) for each woman, and the late of 1.080 in 1039 an 
average of only 2.2 children. Let us now consider in more detail 
the change in the structure of the Australian family which i.s 
implied in these figures. 

An approximation of the number of women who, at current 
levels of fertility, can expect to have at least one or more children 
in the course of their reproductive lives can be obtained by calcu- 
lating the reproduction rates of women by order of birth. The 
method involves calculating the gross reproduction rate for the 
first, second, third, etc., child respectively, but in this case male 
and female births are included since the main object is to ascertain 
family sizes, and not merely to indicate fertility.’' This method 
gives an estimate of the number in each thousand women between 
ages 15 and 49 who, on the basis of fertility of a given year, will 
ha\e a first child, a second, a third, etc., in the course of their lives. 
By subtraction^ the size of the families of a thousand women can 
be obtained. 1 hus, if it is found that out of every thousand women 
800 will have a first child, 700 a second and 500 a third, 200 women 
wi have no children in the course of their reproductive lives, 100 
will have a family consisting, only of one clrild and 200 will have 


t The dap for such calculations is available m the 
BiitleHns (Births, A^es of Mothers and Previous Issues) . 


Cominonwealtli DeviO^iapby 
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a family of two cliildren.^ But the figures thus calculated refer 
only to children legitimately born of a single marriage. To take 
into account children born to parents who later marry, some 
estimate of legitimation is necessary. In the adjustment made for 
legitimation in the table given below (Table XXIII) it has been 
assumed that 14 per cent, of all illegitimate children were legiti- 
mised and that these legitimised children were first births.^ The 
inclusion of legitimised children therefore gives a table of families 
which would be produced by parents who, at some time or another, 
marry.'^ 


TABLE XXIII 

RLpaoDUcTioN R'l'i Li, PER 1,000 Women by Order op Birth — 
Australia, 1909-1940 (Five Yearly Averages)* 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

7 

1909-13 

- 817 

626,. 

502 

388 

291 

214 

157 

1911-15 

- 859 

654 

508 

385 

284 

209 

151 

1922-26 

- 787 

618 

434 

296 

207 

146 

103 

1925-29 

- 761 

578 

409 

281 

189 

128 

91 

1929-33 

- 675 

528 

351 

235 

157 

106 

71 

1934-38 

- 724 

495 

304 

191 

121 

81 

53 

1936-40 

- 784 

531 

304 

180 

111 

73 

47 


Nqti;: In the case of first births, the legitimation rate used by Charles, l.e., 
144a of all iUegitimate births, has been applied. 

The rates for 1934-40 were: 1934, 12.2; 1933, 12.0; 193fi, 12.S; 1932, 12.4; 
1938, 12.2; 1939, 11.9; 1940, 12,2. 

Remarriage is not included in this table. 

Figures for 1909-33 are from Enid Charles, op- cif., p. 25], and those for 1934-40 
are calculated from tables given in Demography Bulletins; "Births, Mothers’ Ages, 
Duration of Marriage and Issue,” and from official estimates of population. 

Table XXIII indicates that the reproduction rate of first births 
fell steadily from 1911 until the years of economic depression, and 
thereafter increased rapidly, the rate for 1940 (830) being the 
highest since 1922 (836). The rate for second births shows a 
.similar trend, but in this case the lowest point is reached slightly 

3 This method Was used by Enid Charles in her paper, "The Changing Structure 
of the Family in Australia,” first published in Economica, IV, No. 13 (1937), p. 243 
et sell., and reprinted in Poltftcd Atithmefic (ed. L. Hogben), London, 1938, 
pp. 213-30. 

* Here the percentage of legitimation (14 per cent, of all illegitimate births) 
used by Enid Chatles, cp, cH,, has been adopted. Charles estimates that 90% of 
legitimised childten are first births, so that the number of second and subsequent 
illegitimate children who later become legitimised would be small and would have 
slight effect upon the numbet of families with two ot mote children. 

4 The figures which follow ate only taken to the year 1940. Figures foe later 
years would give a false Impression of the place of first and second births on 
account of the abnormally high marriage rates prevailing between 1940 and 1942. 
Furthermore, pnly provisional estimates of the female population are available for 
years later than 1941. 
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later than for first births. The reproduction rates for first and 
second births, and the first two columns of Table XXIV, showing 
the number in each thousand women who at age 49 will have 
either no legitimate children, or one child, reflect clearly the fluctua- 
tions in the marriage rates. Nevertheless, the steady fall in the 
reproduction rate of first births and the increase in childless women 
between 1911 and 1929, during which peiiod mairiagc ratios weie 
comparatively stable, suggest an increase in the sterility of married 
women. Nor does the contrary ticncl between 1929 and 1940 imply 


TABLE XXIV 

Size of Family plr 1,000 Women — Ausiualia. 
1909-40 (Five Yearly Averages)* 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1909-13 

- 183 

191 

124 

114 

97 

77 

57 

1911-15 

- 141 

205 

146 

123 

101 

75 

58 

1922-26 

- 213 

169 

184 

138 

89 

61 

43 

1925-29 

- 239 

183 

169 

128 

92 

61 

37 

1929-33 

- 325 

147 

177 

116 

78 

51 

35 

1934-38 

- 276 

229 

191 

113 

70 

40 

27 

1936-40 

- 216 

253 

227 

124 

69 

38 

26 


* These figures obtained from table of yearly reproduction rates by order of 
birth per 1,000 women by subtraction, llefeiences as for previous table. 


a reduction of sterility. By the use of nuptial tables derived from 
census figures, Enid Charles estimated that the percentage of 
women who, at current levels of nubility, would marry by the age 
of 50 was 88 in 1911 and 84 in 1931. In these two years the per- 
centages of fertile women calculated from reproduction rates were 

80.5 and 66 respectively. Thus measured statistically according to 
current levels of nubility and natality, the percentage of married 
women who would remain childless at age 50 was 8.5 in 1911 and 

21.5 in 1931.® Now in 1938 the marriage rate of 9.05 was higher 
than in 1911 (8.79), and the probabilitv of marriage at age 50 was 
approximately 90 per cent., and if we apply this ratio to the 
current rate of reproduction for first births (78.0), the percentage 
of married women who would remain childless at age 50 is 13.3, 
a figure somewhat lower than that of 1931, but considerably above 
that of 1911.® The figures for 1931 and 1938, however, would both 

^ Enid eludes, op, cil., p. 2SS. 

® The following table ilhistrates tbe argument set out above: 



PER 

100 WOMEN AGED SO. 

Sterile as Pec ' 

Year 

Married 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Cent, of Married 

1511 

88 

’80 S 

7 J 

8 S 

1931 

84 

66 

18 

21 5 

1538 

50 

78 

89 

12 

13.3 
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be affccled by the tendency of women marrying during the de- 
pression to postpone the birth of their first child, and the true level 
of sterility of marriages in the immediate pre-war years (1936-39) 
was probably between 15 and 20 per cent.’ 

Enid Charles concluded from her study that the fall in Australian 
feitility between 1911 and 1933 was due in about equal measure 
to the increasing proportion of sterile women and to the reduction 
in the numbers of large families. The increase in fertility between 
1933 and 1940, and the reduction in the proportion of women 
bearing no children from 325 (1929-33) to 216 (1936-40) has been 
due primarily to the incicase in the marriage rate from 7.0 in 1933 
to 9.2 in 1939, and has not provided any clear evidence of a 
reduction in sterility. Over the whole period (1911-1940) the pro- 
portion of childless marriages appears to have increased by at least 
fifty per cent. Nor is ilyere any good reason for assuming that 
there will be a marked decline in the future in the sterility of 
marriage. The increased efficiency and widening knowledge of 
contraceptives are spreading the opportunities for the voluntary 
prevention of the btrtli of one child. On the other hand there is 
no clear evidence of an increase in involuntary sterility of marriage. 
It is generally accepted that some 7 to 10 per cent, of all marriages 
of all ages are unfruitful because of the involuntary sterility of 
either husbands or wives,® and if this figure is applied to Australia, 
the conclusion follows that only some 90 per cent, of marriages 
capable of reproduction are fertile. If voluntary sterility could be 
completely eliminated in the case of the remaining 10 per cent., 
and if these marriages resulted in families equal in size to the 
average now prevailing in Australia (approximately 2.5 children), 

’When first births occurring between 1936 and 1941 are related to marriages of 
all ages contracted in J9J5, some 20 per cent, of those marriages had borne no issue 
in SIX years. Approximately 97 per cent, of all first births occur within six years of 
marriage. This figure approximates closely to estimates for 1930 in the United States 
of America. (Sec R. Pearl, op. cU., pp. 161-6). Data for a comparative survey of 
sterility U most inadequate, because many countries lack statistical information 
outside cemus data. Por a summary of attempts to estimate sterility in British- 
speaking countries, see D. V. Glass, op. cU.y pp. 421 (q) and 422 (r). 

R. R. Kuczynski, however, in a detailed analyijis of census data on. ^'Childless 
Marriages,’^ in 7'be Soao/og/r/r/ Revieii/, XXX (1938), No. 2 (pp. 124-44), No. 3 
(pp 213-35) and No. 4 (pp. 346-64), states that involuntary .sterility is much rarer 
than is generally believed. He concluded that of the women who had contracted their 
present marriage (1938) before the age of 23 and who had been married more than 
10 years, ?he proportion of wives who had not had a Uve-born child was; 

England and Wales, 1911 - - S.2 per cent. 

Scotland, 1911 - - - - 4.3 „ 

tlnion of South Africa, 1921 - - 3.3 „ (Europeans). 

The rates would of course be considerably higher when marriages of all ages are 
averaged. 
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they would add some 15,000 childrea to the population during 
their reproductive years. 

But so long as voluntary control remains the basis of any pro- 
natalist policy in Australia, it is unlikely that voluntary sterility 
■will be reduced much below 10 per cent., and the main burden of 
family rearing will be the responsibility of the remaining 80 per 
cent, of fertile women. The tables of reproduction and family 
structure given above reveal that of these 80 per cent, an increasing 
proportion is limiting the size of the family to two children. 

The Reproduction Rate for second births (T able XXIII) and the 
proportion of one-child families derived from this rate (Table 
XXIV) also reflect the changes in the rate of marriage. At lii'st 
sight it appears that between 1929-33 and 1936-40 those women who 
had one child were hesitating to have a second, because the ratio 
of second to first births, which remained fairly constant between 
77 and 78 during the twenty years before 1933, decreased to 69 in 
the five-year period 1936-40; but this ratio will increase in the 
immediate future, as the marriage rate declines and as many 
women who had their first child in recent years have a second. 
It cannot be concluded from the above tables that there is an 
increasing tendency for women who have a first child to refrain 
from bearing a second. 

When the reproduction rates for third and subsequent births are 
considered the extent of the change in the structure of the Aus- 
tralian family is more clearly revealed. In the case of third births 
the decline was clearly in evidence before the years of economic 
depression, and did not recover before 1940; while for all later 
births a continued decline is apparent throughout the whole period 
1909-1940, and becomes increasingly marked as the size of the 
family increases. That this decline is not related to changes in 
marriage ratios is clearly revealed in the following graph. 

This graph, and the table of family size given above, reveal strik- 
ingly the growing importance of the small family in Australia. 
By using the data given in Table XXIV, but excluding childless 
women, we may calculate the number out of every 1,000 children 
born belonging to families of different sizes, according to the 
fertility of given years. (See Table XXV.) Between 1909-13 and 
1929-33 there was no marked change in the proportion of only 
children, but between 1929-33 and 1936-40 the proportion increased 
by 84 per cent. This increase, of course, again reflects the high 
marriage rates prevailing ki the latter quinquennium, and the 
proportion of only children will probably fall in the near future. 
F 
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Of greater significance is the increase in the proportion of childien 
born to families of two and three children and the steady fall in 
the proportion born to families of four and mote children Be- 
tween 1909-13 and 1929-33 the proportion of children born to the 
families of two inci eased by more than 100 per cent., with a 
fuither increase of 37 pci cent, between 1929-33 and 1936-40 A 
similai though smaller increase also occurred throughout the 
whole period in the case of all children born to families of three 
children, the percentage rates being 49 between 1909-13 and 1929-33, 
and 14 between the latter period and 1936-40. 

The most staking feature is the decrease in the number of 
childien coming from families of four and raoie children In 
1909-13 more children came fiom four and five child families 
than from families of any other size, in 1929-33 and 1936-40 the 
greatest number of childien came from families of two children. 
In 1909-13, one, two and three child families accounted foi only 
about 24 per cent, of all chtldien born, compared with 38 per cent, 
in 1933 and 51 per cent, m 1936-40. While the future may bring 
changes in the proportion of children in each family between first 
and third children, it is unlikely in view of the long-term decline 
in fourth and subsequent births, that the percentage of all children 
born to families of less than four children will be greatly reduced, 
So long as the pre-war pattern of fertility remains, approximately 
one-half of the Australian children will belong to these small 

TABLE XXV 

Number out or everv 1,000 Children Born belonging io Families 
OF Different Sizes, according to the Fertiutv or 
1909-13, 1929-33 and 1936 40 

Size of 


Family 


1909-13 

1929-33 

193M0 

1 .... . 

- 

58 

65 

120 

2 


75 

157 

215 

3 

- 

104 

155 

176 

4 


117 

139 

131 

5 


117 

113 

90 

6 


104 

93 

74 

7 

- 

102 

72 

56 

8 

- 

80 

60 

42 

9 

- 

68 

49 

30 

10 

- 

60 

31 

19 

11 and over - - - 

* 

115 

66 

47 

Percentage of Children Boyn 

to 




Families of 1, 2 and 3 Children 

23 7 

37 7 

51.1 
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families, and the majority of Australian women will cease repro- 
duction on the birth of the third child. According to the fertility 
pattern prevailing in 1940, 83 per cent, of all women bear no 
children, or cease reproduction on the birth of the third child, 
compared with 81 per cent, in 1936, and only 61 per cent, in 1911. 

It has already been pointed out that the decline in fertility in 
the present century has not been accompanied by any tendency 
among women to postpone marriage. Are women, then, ceasing 
reproduction at an earlier age than previously, or are they lengthen- 
ing the interval between marriage and the birth of each child? 
The average age of mothers on the birth of all children declined 
from 29.7 years in 1909 to 28.4 years in 1940, but as these figures 
refer only to women bearing children in these two years and arc 
affected by the marriage rates and the proportion of first births, they 
do not provide a satisfactory answer to the question. 

An analysis of the interval between marriage and the birdt of the 
first child (Table XXVI) indicates that family control is being 
increasingly applied in early married life, not to avoid, so much as 
to delay, the birth of a child. In 1911, 61.8 per cent, of all first births 
occurred in the first year of marriage, compared with only 41.7 per 
cent, in 1940. During the first twenty years (1911-31) the piopor- 
tion fell by approximately 19 per cent., but between 1931 and 1941 
the decline was more rapid, the proportion falling by 23 per cent. 

TABLE XXVI 


Fiest Births and Interval Since Marriage 
Australia, 1911-1942 
Per cent, oe Total Fir.st Births 


Ywr 

Ist Year 

2nd Ye-ir 

3rd Year 

In Ist, 2 Years 

In 1st 3 Years 

1911 

61.8 

23.9 

6.8 

85,7 

92.5 

1913 

59.9 

25.1 

7.7 

85.0 

92.7 

1916 

57.7 

25.9 

7.6 

83.6 

91.2 

1919 

55.1 

24.4 

8.2 

79.5 

87.7 

1922 

53.4 

28.1 

8.6 

81.5 

90.1 

1925 

52.6 

27.0 

8.1 

79.6 

87.7 

1928 

52.8 

25.5 

9.5 

78.3 

87.8 

1931 

51.0 

25.7 

10,0 

76,7 

86.7 

1934 

51.8 

25.2 

9.3 

77.0 

86.3 

1937 

49.5 

28!6 

11.5 

78.1 

89.6 

1958 

44,7 

28,8 

12.2 

73.5 

85.7 

1939 

43.1 

29.2 

12.5 

72.3 

84.8 

1940 

41.7 

29.2 

12.9 

70.9 

83.8 

1941 

30,9 

31,5 

12.4 

71.4 

83.8 

1942 

38.0 

31.7 

13.9 

69.7 

83.6 
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The decline was more marked in pre-marital conceptions than in 
post-marital. The percentage o£ all first births occurring within 
eight months of marriage fell from 31.5 in 1911 to 18.1 in 1941, 
compared with a decline from 30.4 to 21.7 over the same period 
in the case of births occurring 9-12 months after marriage. Never- 
theless, the decline in post-nuptial conceptions is suiliciently marked 
to indicate a growing tendency among newly married couples to 
plan their families from the outset. 

The rapid fall in the proportion of first births occurring during 
the first year of marriage has been partially offset by the increased 
proportion occurring during the second year of marriage, but this 
increase has been insufficient to prevent a steady decline in the 
percentage of first births occurring during the first two years, from 
85.7 per cent, in 1911 to 71.4 per cent, in 1941. On the other hand 
the proportion of first births occurring in the third year has almost 
doubled (from 6,8 per cent, in 1911 'to 1Z.4 per cent, in 1940). 
Even higher percentage increases have occurred for later years. 

The rapid reduction after 1934 in the proportion of first births 
within one year of marriage may be accounted for in part by the 
crop of first births postponed during the depression, but occurring 

TABLE XXVII 

First Births per 1,000 Females in each Aoe Group — Australia 


Age 


Group 

1911 

1924 

J934 

1936 

1938 

1940 

15-19 

15.40 

16,95 

15.96 

16.48 

15.91 

15.86 

20-24 

59,07 

60.80 

48.70 

55.07 

57.51 

6-1 ,33 

25-29 

48,61 

47.06 

38.83 

46.57 

49.55 

53.00 

30-34 

22,45 

20.88 

16.13 

19.70 

22,06 

23.47 

35-39 

9.05 

8.61 

5.30 

6.85 

7.07 

7.94 

40-44 

2.40 

2,22 

1.34 

1.37 

1.51 

1.64 

45-49 

.18 

.19 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.07 

15-49 

- 157.16 

156.71 

126.34 

146.12 

153.69 

163.31 




19J4 

as % of 191 1 

1940 as % of 1934 

15-19 

- 

- 

- 

104.2 

99.4 


20-24 

- 

- 

- 

82.3 

126.0 


25-29 


- 


76.5 

136.6 


30-34 


- 

- 

71.4 

145.5 


35-39 



_ 

59.6 

157.9 


40-44 

- 

- 

- 

55,4 

122.4 


45-49 

- 

- 

- 

45,0 

87.5 


15-49 



- 

80.3 

129.3 
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after 1936. When the specific fertility rates for first births are 
consideied (Table XXVII), the increase in the rates for women aged 
30 and over is quite disproportionate to the increase in the marriage 
ratios of these groups. First births per 1,000 women aged 30-34 
were 45 per cent, higher in 1940 than in 1934, and in the case of 
women aged 35-39 they were 58 per cent, higher. But even when 
allowance is made for the abnormalities caused by the economic 
depression, the long-term trend towards delayed first births, which 
was apparent before the depression, is significant. 

The increasing interval between marriage and first births is 
more marked than that between first and second births, third and 
fourth and later births. The average interval between first and 
second births remained fairly constantly between 2.2 and 2.3 years 
between 1911 and 1940, except immediately after the 1914-18 War 
when it was temporarily reduced to 1.9 years. The interval between 
second and third births increased from 1.6 years in 1911 to 2.2 years 
in 1934, but decreased again to 1.9 in 1940, while the interval 
between third and fourth births tended to decrease rather than 
increase during the thirty years preceding 1941. The average 
interval between births is still approximately two years, and the 
most marked change since 1911 in the spacing of children has been 
the increased average period between marriage and the birth of 
the first child. 

Now we have already pointed out from the study of reproduction 
rates that if the family structure of 1940 prevails in the future, 83 
per cent, of women wdll cease reproduction on the birth of the third 
child. Thus, if we assume that the average age of marriage will 
remain at the current levels of approximately 25 years, all but a 
small proportion of Australian women will complete their family 
by the age of thirty-three years, even though the interval between 
marriage and the first birth may increase still further. There is a 
marked decline in the ability of women to conceive after the age 
of 35,® but many could bear at least one child, and probably two 
children, after this age if they so de,sired. 

Birth control, then, is being used to prevent extra-marital births, 
to postpone the arrival of the first child conceived after marriage, 
and to limit the size of the completed family, rather than to increase 
the interval between births. The two groups to whom birth control 
is of the greatest importance to-day are the young adults and those 
approaching middle age. This tendency of women to cease repro- 
duction in their middle thirties may^suggest that measures to 

^ See R, Esecl, of. cil., p. St ff., for » careful analysis of the biology of fertility. 
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increase the size of the family should be directed at lowering the 
age of marriage and shortening the period between marriage and 
the birth of the first chdd. These measures, however, would 
probably merely encourage the termination of reptoduction at an 
earlier age than at present unless they were supplemented by a 
wider social policy designed to minimise what an American demo- 
grapher has aptly called “the nuisance value of the large family.” 

The first aim of any pro-natalist policy designed to raise fertility 
above replacement level must be an increase m third and subse- 
quent births. The most significant feature revealed by the study 
of family structure in Australia is not the tendency towards in- 
creased sterility, but the long-term tiend, unaffected by fluctuations 
in the marriage rates and birth rates, towards a reduction in family 
size. The significance of this latter factor in the decline in fertility 
has also been observed in other countrie.s. In France, for example, 
where birth control has been widely practised since the early nine- 
teenth century, there appears to have been no significant increase 
since 1891 in the proportion of married women having no living 
child, or families of one or two children, but the proportion having 
families of three and more children has steadily decreased. German 
studies reveal the same trends.^® In other countries, such as the 
United States of America, in which a tendency towards increased 
sterility has been observed, this increase has been relatively slight 
and can be responsible for only a fraction of the total decline in 
fertility. 

An analysis of the Australian scene .suggests that, given reasonable 
economic and social conditions, the majority of the Australian 
women will marry and have at least one, and probably two children. 
But this is insufficient for the replacement of the population. Under 
current conditions the birth of an average of about 2.25 children per 
woman would be necessary to keep the Australian population from 
eventual decline. But only about 85 per cent, of women marry 
before the age of 45, so that replacement requires an average of 
2.65 births per marriage. Assuming that the level of sterility (both 
voluntary and involuntary) will be approximately 15 per cent, in 
the future, fertile married women will have to bear an average of 
3.1 children to replace the existing population, and there is little 
evidence so far to suggest that this level of fertility will be estab- 
lished. Moreover, the experience of the depression years indicates 
that when marriages are at a minimum a concomitant tendency, 
and an even more important one, is for those women who do 

1® J. J. Spengler, Op. cit,, 195B, pp. 61-64. 
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marry to postpone conception. If this postponement were possible 
in 1933, the trend may be more marked in any future depression 
owing to the spread in the knowledge, and the increased efficiency, 
of birth control methods. If post-war economic and social condi- 
tions can be stabilised at the immediate pre-war level the problem 
of first and second births will perhaps solve itself; but there is no 
assurance that such stabilization will bring any relief to the problem 
of later births. 

The structure of the family in Australia, as far as it can be gauged 
from recent figures, does not provide grounds for optimism con- 
cerning future growth. In the previous chapter it was pointed 
out that, because of the decrease in women in the fertile age gioups, 
an Increase in births can only be secured by raising fertility beyond 
the level of 1941 and by the immigration of young people between 
the ages of 20 and 30. The entry of the latter would be of con- 
siderable help to Australn, by repairing the gaps that have 
developed in the age structure of the population as a result of the 
serious decline in Australian fertility since the early twenties, but 
to be of permanent value from the demographic point of view these 
immigrants would have to adopt a fertility pattern above replace- 
ment level; but as we shall see in Chapter IX, immigrants do not 
set the standard of fertility patterns, but tend to follow the habits 
of their land of adoption. 

It is tempting to suggest that remedial measures adequate to 
check recent trends could be prepared without further analysis of 
the Australian scene. Certain important lines of approach have 
already been suggested, such as measures to keep marriages at a 
high level and to increase third and subsequent births. These in 
themselves— and particularly the latter — present a formidable task, 
for they imply a change of the established biological and sociological 
concept of the desirable family size; but the problem goes deeper, 
as is shown by the wide differentials in fertility in the many social 
and economic groups which comprise the Australian community. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DIFFERENTIALS IN FERTILITY 

The dominant feature of modern western civilization is the large 
city. In 1800 not a single city in the Western world had a popula- 
tion of more than one million. In 1930, as the result of what 
Lewis Mumford calls “the feverish concentration of capital and 
the military and mechanical means of exploitation,” there were 
twenty-seven cities each harbouring more than a million people. 
Aristotle stated that men come together in cities in order to live, 
and that they remain together in order to live the good life. But 
the growth of the modern metropolis is not the result of the 
voluntary migration of people in search of the good life. It is 
rather the result of the centralization of the means of production 
and exchange and the mechanization of almost every phase of life. 
These developments freed the vast majority of the people from 
direct contact with the soil and caused them to sell their labour 
in order to exist; and the purchasers of their labour were the 
merchants and manufacturers whose warehouses and factories were 
concentrated in the cities which were springing up near the navig- 
able sea ports and rivers. 

The low fertility of the metropolis, compared with rural areas, 
is not a modern phenomenon, nor yet one peculiar to those countries 
with advanced technologies. Although statistical information is 
insufficient to measure the exact differential in fertility in the 
Roman Republic towards the close of the second century B.C., the 
writings of Polybius and others suggest that within the capital, 
where the mechanical benefits, the luxuries and comforts were 
most in evidence, the birth rate was considerably lower than in 
the provinces. In England before the rapid development of the 
industrial system in the late eighteenth century, the largest cities 
appear to have had low fertility. Gregory King estimated m 1696 
that the marriage rate was higher in London than the rural areas, 
but that births per marriage were lower. In the modern world, 
too, wide diffeientials in fertility exist between the urban and rural 
areas of countries whose people are no more industrially advanced 
to-day than were those of VVestern Europe two centuries ago. In 
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India, for example, the ferlility of cities with 50,000 and more 
people was estimated in 1931 to be only 68 per cent, of the average 
for the whole of India. In Chile in the same year a differential of 
41 per cent, was apparent.^ In the Ukraine m 1926-27 the gross 
reproduction rate of urban areas was only 1.53 compared with 
2.77 for rural areas — a difference of 45 per cent.^ 

All these regions of the contemporary world quoted above are 
arca.s in which high birth rates prevail, and in which the majority 
of the people arc living in rural areas. Where this sociological 
pattern prevails a wide differential between urban and rural areas 
is usually not a serious deterrent to rapid growth. But in areas 
where the majority of the people live in large urban areas, the 
capacity for future growth will be conditioned to a considerable 
degree by urban fertility. 

In the majority of Western countries enjoying high material 
standards of living and With upwards of 70 per cent, of their 
people engaged in non-rural occupations, fertility is near, or even 
below, replacement level; yet there remains a wide difference in 
fertility between the urban and rural areas. The infertility of the 
modern metropolis is well illustrated in the case of the United 
States of America, where only thiee of the 101 cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 and over had fertility rates in 1931 sufficient to 
keep them at replacement level.'’’ In 1930 the differential between 
rural and urban areas was described as the most conspicuous 
phenomenon in the demographic transition of the United States, 
urban areas having a gross reproduction rate of only 0.87, compared 
with 1.47 for rural areas — a difference of almost 41 per cent.'* A 
further decline in American fertility of some 15 per cent, during 
the decade after 1930 left the urban-rural differential almost un- 
changed.® 

Similar figures could be quoted for other countries. For example, 
CJerman cities of 100,000 and more population had an average net 
reproduction rate in 1933 of only 0.51 compared with 0.93 for the 
less densely populated areas. In 1931 the County of London had a 
gross rate of 0.81, compared with 1.03 for rural areas.® 

An examination of rural-urban differentials in Australia reveals 

t K. Dsivis, in Mdbank ileniatlal Huml, op. cil., p. 4S. 

* Enid Gliirles, in Tie Sociological Review, op. at., p. 243 S. 

S Lewis Mumford, The Cal tare of Cities, London, 1540, p. 2S2. 

^ F. Lorimer and F. Osborn, Dynamics of Population, Now York, 1934, pp. 28, 30. 

I" A. J. Jalfe, "Urbanization and Fertility,” in American Journal of Sociolosy, 
XLVin, No 1 (1942), pp. 43-SO; and P. M. Hanser, “Population,” IM., XLVII, 
No. 6 (1942), pp. 611-828. 

® Enid Chacles, loc. cit. 
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a similar picture, A feature o£ the distribution of the Atistialian 
population is the high pioportion living in the six capital cities. 
Between 1911 and 1933 the urban population, expressed as a per- 
centage of the Australian total, increased from 57.83 per cent, to 
62.33 per cent. In the decade after 1911 the increase in urban areas 
was five times that of the ruial increase. From 1921 to 1933 the 



DIAGRAM No, 1. Percentage Increase, Urban and Rural Areas, Auscralia, 

1921-1533, 

urban gam was only twice the rural gain. The relatively slower 
rate of increase in urban areas from 1921 to 1933 was not attribu- 
table to changes in fertility patterns, so much as to the economic 
re-organization following war and to economic depression, both of 
which tended to prevent the movement of country youths and 
labourers to the towns. In Western Australia these factors and the 
large-scale settlement of immigrants on the land caused a more 
rapid increase in rural than in urban areas. But the decrease in 
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the rate o£ urbanization between 1921 and 1933 was the result of a 
slower growth rather in provincial towns than in metropolitan 
areas. South Australia being the only exception in this regard. The 
capital cities, which absorbed almost 83 per cent, of the total 
increase in the Australian population from 1911 to 1921, still 
absorbed 71 per cent, in the period 1921-19.33. This tendency 
towards metropolitan concentration goes back further than the 
twentieth century. The proportion of the Australian population 
living in the six capital cities increased steadily from 32 per cent, 
in 1881, to 38 per cent in 1911, and to 46.8 per cent, in 1933. In 
1939 the estimated figure was 47 per cent. 

Rural-urban dilTerentials in Australian fertility and family struc- 
ture are not new. They were clearly in evidence in 1911, when 
only one Australian city (Sydney) had a population of more than 
500,000. The Commonwealth Census of 1911 and of 1921 provides 
excellent material lor a studf of differentials, for in those years the 
householder’s schedule asked for the number of children, living or 
dead, from any existing or previous marriage, and for the age of 
the mother. From this information the average issue of wives for 
each year of age and for each five-year age group was calculated, 
thus providing an excellent picture of both current fertility, and. 
in the case of women aged 45-49, the completed family of the 
married women. The average issue of wives aged 45-49 represents 
a picture of the fertility patterns prevailing during the previous 
twenty years. 

The most serious defects of this figure of “average issue’’ as a 
measure of differentials in fertility are that it does not allow either 
for variations in the marriage rale of women among the different 
groups under consideration, or for migration. No figures can be 
secured which would permit a calculation to allow for migration, 
because neither the age, marital status nor issue of migrants is 
given. Consequently in figures giving the "average issue of wives” 
it must be assumed that some at least of the children would have 
been born outside Australia, and that some of the children attri- 
buted to mothers living in urban areas would have been born in 
rural areas, and vice versa. Particularly would this be so in the 
1921 census, because, first, of the considerable volume of immigra- 
tion in the years immediately preceding the war, and, second, of 
the considerable internal migration during and immediately follow- 
ing the war of 1914-18. 

Thus, a comparison of the “average j,ssue” of rural and urban 
wives from the Census of 1911 and of 1921 reveals only the issue 
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o£ wives who happened to be living in urban and rural areas at 
the time of the Census. It does not reveal where the children 
of these wives were born, and therefore is not a true estimate of 
the fertility pattern of rural and urban areas in those years. Never- 
theless a study of average issues for 1911 and 1921 does indicate a 
striking difference in the size of the family of women then living 
in urban and rural areas. The difference is apparent in all age 
groups above 21-24, and is particularly striking in the case of the 
completed families of wives aged 45-49. 



GRAPH No. 3. Age and Average Issue of Wives in Metropolitan and 
Extra Metropolitan Arc.is, Australia, 1911 and 1921. 

No direct comparison may be made in the above figures 
between 1911 and 1921, because in the former year all towns 
out.side^ the capital cities are included in the “extra metro- 
politan group, while in the latter “rural” excludes all towns 
incorporated for local government purposes.’' But in 1911 the 
provincial towns were on the whole small enough to be essentially 

T Nor can provincial-urban figures be extracted from the 19H census figures to 
permit a satisfactory comparison with 1921, because of the change in the later 
year of the definition of provincial-urban. 
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rural in iheir sociological pattern, so that the two groupings given 
above refer essentially to city and rural areas,® The differential 
between the two areas is marked; the average issue of wives 
resident in metropolitan areas being only 79 per cent, of that of 
the rest of Australia in 1911, and only 76 per cent, of that of rural 
areas in 1921. The differential is smallest in Western Australia, 
but in both years this is attributable to low lural and not to high 
metropolitan fertility. 

Between 1911 and 1921 the decline in the size of the completed 
family appears to have been almost as great in the extra metro- 
politan areas as in the cities. In 1921, however, family size in 
metropolitan areas was still suflicienl to ensure city growth without 
the influx of immigrants from overseas or from rural areas. In 
that year the gross reproduction rate for the whole of Australia 
was 1.51, and for metropolitan areas 1.36. The net reproduction 
rate for the Australian capital cities Was approximately 1.13, com- 
pared with an all-Australian rate of 1.31. 

Unfortunately the 1933 census, with its concentration upon 
industrial matters rather than the family, provides no data for a 
study of the completed family, but a study of reproduction rates 
in 1921 and 1933 indicates that after 1921 the fertility of the capital 

TABLE XXVIII 

Gross Reproduction Rates — Metropolitan and Extra-Metropolitan 
Areas — Australia, 1921 and 1933* 


Female Gross Reproduction Rates 


Area 

Whole Area 

Metropohtan 

Extra- 

Metropolitan 

1921 

1933 

1921 

1933 

1921 

1933 

Atislralia . , 

.. 1-512 

1051 

1-361 

0-792 

1-6S0 

1-326 

Naw Soutli Wales 

. . 1 -mi 

l-OOO 

1-342 

0-871 


1-355 

Victoria . . 

. . 1 -285 

0-952 

1-297 

0-751 

1-488 

1-244 

Queensland 

. , 1 -OGO 

M7l 

1-552 

0-832 


1-359 

feloutli ilustralia . , 

. . 1-450 

0-93G 

1-294 

0-727 

1-590 

1-210 

Western Australia 

.. 1-633 

I -104 

1-618 

0-921 


1-4G1 

Tasmania . . 

1-736 

1-273 

1-711 

1-017 


1-388 


{*>■) TiUhf ratrs werp ealcnlated by the application of An^itralian specilic fertlUty in 1021. 
and 103'J to the Xemiile population in niotropoiitan nud txfcra imdropnlitan beeauio births 
by npe of mother are not avaiJahle for the&e divisions. For a study ot tliii inethud of caJeuIatmg 
ffie G.B.ll. SCO D. V. GlusSf op. cit., pp. It87-UU (Substitute lleproductloii Hates), 

® The differential in the average issue of wives aged 45-45 resident in 1521 in 
metropolitan and provincial-urban^reas was comparatively slight, the figure for the 
former areas being 4.35, compared with 4.85 for the latter. 
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cities fell more rapidly than that of extra-metropolitan areas. 
Between 1921 and 1933 the gross reproduction rate of Australia fell 
by 30 per cent. The rate of the capital cities fell by 42 per cent., 
compared with only 21 per cent, in the case of the extra-metro- 
politan areas. With the exception of Tasmania, the rate for each 
capital city was over 35 per cent, below the rate for the remainder 
of its State. For the whole of Australia the gross reproduction 
rate of the capital cities in 1933 was only 0.792, compared with 
1.326 for extra-metropolitan areas — a difference of 40 per cent., 
compared with 19 per cent, in 1921. 

The broad divisions of “metropolitan” and “extra-metropolitan” 
cannot safely be broken into smaller units in 1921, because in that 
year births were still registered by place of birth and not by resi- 
dence of mother. Even in these two divisions in 1921 the metro- 
politan areas probably included some babies born to mothers from 
extra-metropolitan areas. “Hence the “metropolitan” figures for 


TABLE XXIX 
Gross Reproduction Rates 
Australian Cities, Towns and Rural Areas, 1933* 


Australia 

Capital Cities — 

Sydney and Suburbs (1,235,267) 

Melbourne and Suburbs (991,934) - - - 

Adelaide and Suburbs (312,619) 

Brisbane and Suburbs (299,748) ... 

Perth (including Fremantle) (207,440) - 
Hobart and Suburbs (60,406) - - - - 

1.052 

- - 0.871 

- - 0.751 

0.727 

- - 0.832 

0.921 

1.017 

All Metropolitan . . - , . _ 

0.792 

Extra Metropolitan — 

Towns over 45,000: 

Newcastle and Suburbs (104,485) - 
Towns 35,000-45,000 , . - . . 

25.000- 35,000 . - . - . 

15.000- 25,000 

12.000- 15,000 

10.000- 12.000 

7.000- 10,000 

5.000- 7,000 

0.977 

1.073 

1.077 

- - 1.196 

- - 1.165 

1,089 

1.319 

- - 1.311 

Total Towns — 5,000-45,000 - - . . 

Towns under 5,000 and Rural Areas 

1.171 

- - 1.376 


* Launceston (Tasmaniaj 32,833), Devonport (Tasmania, Horsham (Vic- 
toria, Bunbury CWfistcm Australia, y,l(!?0) and Canberra (7,323) have 

been omitted because bitths from these areas were not available when the calculations 
were made. 
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these two census years given in Table XXVIII may be slightly too 
high, and the extra-metropolitan figures slightly too low, but the 
margin of error is not likely to be significant. In 1933 births were 
registered by residence of mother, so that subdivisions into smaller 
groups can be made. 

When Australian towns are grouped according to tlieir size in 
the census year, and their gross reproduction rates calculated, there 
is a tendency for the rate to rise as size decreases. In 1933 Hobart 
(population 60,400) had the highest reproduction rate (1.017) of 
the six capital cities; while Perth (207,400), next in size to Plobart, 
had the second highest rate (0.921). Newcastle, which is classified 
among the extra-metropolitan areas in Table XXIX, but which 
in size was midway between Hobart and Perth in 1933, had a rate 
of 0.977. A study of groups of Australian towns with populations 
between five and forty-five thousand reveals that all of these groups 
had gross reproduction rates in 1933 above those of Newcastle or 
the capital cities. Only towns with 10,000 and fewer inhabitants 
had a reproductivity sufficient to replace their existing populations 
between the ages of 15 and 49. The average rate of the capital 
c-ities and of Newcastle was almost thirty per cent, below replace- 
ment level, so that if the 1933 fertility pattern persists these areas 
will soon have to depend for their growth upon the continued 
influx of people from outside their boundaries. 

There is a close similarity between the urban-rural patterns of 
fertility in the United States in 1930 and Australia in 1933. In the 
former the gross reproduction rate of efties 250,000-500,000 was 0.78 
compared with rates of 0.89 for cities 25,000-100,000, of 1.00 for towns 
2,500-25,000, and 1.47 for rural areas.® The gross reproduction rate 
for cities 100,000-250,000 was only 59 per cent, of that of rural areas 
(i.e., towns under 2,500 and country districts). In Australia in 
1933 the rate for metropolitan areas was 57 per cent, of that for 
towns under 5,000 and rural areas, and 60 per cent, of that of all 
extra-metropolitan regions. 

American figures suggest that the gap between the reproduction 
rates of rural and urban areas narrowed immediately after the war 
of 1914-1918, but widened again after the onset of economic depres- 
sion after 1927. The net reproduction rate of urban areas was 65 
per cent, of that of rural areas in 1920, but only 61 per cent, in 
1930.^“ The same trend appears more markedly in figures for 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas of Australia in 1921 and 

F Lorimer and Osborn, op. c/A/«p. 28 . 

A. J. Jaffe, loc. cit. 
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1933, where the rate of metropolitan areas was 81 per cent, of the 
rate for extra-metropolitan areas in 1921, but only 60 per cent, in 
1933. With economic recovery in the late ’thirties the birth rale 
rose more rapidly in the metropolitan than in extra-metropolitan 
areas, the rise in the former being 11 per cent, between 1933 and 
1940, compared with only 5 per cent, in the latter. But the gap 
between the two was still sufficiently wide in 1940 to indicate that, 
with an Australian net reproduction rate of only 1.017, the fertility 
of Australian cities was by that date still considerably below 
replacement level.^' The calculation of reproduction rates for 
legional groups for years later than 1933 cannot be undertaken with 
any degree of accuracy, because of the margin of error involved in 
working with assumed age grouping of the female population. 
Nor is It likely that such calculations would reveal any marked 
change in differentials before the outbreak of the war in 1939. 
We saw in Chapter VI that the fertility structure of Australia as 
a whole did not change greatly between 1933 and 1939, and the 
study of metropolitan and extra-metropolitan birth rates during 
this period indicates that there was no substantial change in 
either of these divisions. The more rapid rise in metropolitan birth 
rates after 1939 suggests, howevay tliat the large cities were reaping 
more of the crop of war-time marriages and first births than the 
extra-metropolitan areas. 

The gross reproduction rate is not an ideal measure of differen- 
tials in fertility, but when the trends between 1921 and 1933 are 
considered alongside the wide differences in the sizes of completed 
families in 1911 and 1921, the infertility of the Australian capital 
cities is apparent. The gross reproduction rate, while eliminating 
the effect of variations in age composition, does not take into 
account differences in marriage ratios. In the three census years 
the proportion of women of child-bearing age who were married 
was lower in the metropolitan than in the extra-metropolitan area. 
In 1933, for example, only 56 per cent, of the metropolitan women 
aged 25-29 were married, compared with 67 per cent, in the case 
of extra-metropolitan women. For age 30-34 the figures were 71 
per cent, and 80 per cent, respectively. Nevertheless, when we 
consider the fertility of married women in 1933 (i.e,, female births 
per 1,000 married women aged 15-49), the metropolitan rate of 

Birth rates, 1933-41; Metropolitan Extra-metropolitan 


1933 14.0 19.3 

193S 14.3 19.fi 

1939 13.2 19.8 

1940 13.6 20.2 

1941 17.4 20.1 
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92.0 is Still 34 per cent, lower than the extra-metropolitan rate of 
139.1. 

It is tempting to conclude that the diilerentials in the gross 
leproduction rates of the separate States can be explained by the 
extent of urbanization. It is true that the two States (South 
Australia and Victoria) which had the highest concentration of 
population in their capital cities in 1933, had also the lowest repio- 
duction rates. But other factors must be taken into account. With 
the exception of Tasmania, the States which had the highest 
reproduction rates in 1921 and 1933 had also the highest raa.scu- 
linity ratios (males per 100 females) in the age groups important 
for leproduction, and those with the lowest reproduction rates had 
the lowest ratios. The significance of the high masculinity of 
Western Australia and Queensland in 1933 may be seen by com- 
paring the male and female reproduction rates.^^ 


TABLE XXX 

Male and Female Gross Rlpbodi'ction Rates 
Australian States, 1933, 



(1) 

(2) 

(1) 


Male G.R.R, 

Female G.R.R. 

(2) 

New South Wales - 

- - 1.120 

1.060 

1.06 

Victoria - 

1.029 

0.952 

1.08 

Queensland 

- - 1.106 

1.171 

0.95 

South Australia 

1.031 

0.936 

1.10 

Western Australia - 

1.044 

1.164 

0.90 

Tasmania 

1.435 . 

1.273 

1.13 

Australia 

- - 1.072 

1.052 

1.02 


The true value of reproduction will he between the male and the 
female rates and will therefore be considerably below the female 
rate for Western Australia and Queensland. The high male and 
female rales in Tasmania are of interest. The masculinity ratio of 
Tasmania for ages 20-50 was comparable with that of New South 
Wales, and the high male and female rates indicate a high fertility. 

This table suggests that the Australian States may, on the basis 
of 1933 fertility, be classified in three groups; (1) New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia (low); (2) Western Australia 
and Queensland (medium); and (3) Tasmania (high). When 

The male rate is calculated by relating male births to males aged 20-5 0. The 
method of calculation is the same as for the female reproduction rate. In the 
following table nuptial births only have been applied. For an analysis of the 
significance of the male reproduction rate sec R. J. Myers^ "The Validity and 
significance of the Male Reproduction Rates,** in Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 36, No. 14 (1^41), pp. 273"82, 
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the birth rate per 1,000 married women of reproductive age is 
examined the same grouping is apparent, the low group having a 
rate of approximately 110, the medium group of 130, and Tasmania 
of 145. 

From a study of reproductive patterns in England and Wales 
between 1911 and 1931, Enid Charles concluded that fertility was 
relatively well maintained in some rural areas, and conspicuously 
so in those which were remote from uiban centres.^'’ The isolation 
of Tasmania from the direct social and cultural influences of a 
large metropolis may account for its high reproductivity. Another 
factor may be the ease with which young men and women of 
Tasmania may emigrate to the mainland States, thus lelievmg 
Tasmanian parents of the necessity of restneung their families to 
a size commensurate with the economic activities of the island.^ ^ 
When the rural areas (including towns with population up to 
5,000) of the separate State? in 1933 are examined, Tasmania (1.594) 
has the highest female reproduction rate and also the lowest mascu- 
linity of population in each five-year group between the ages of 
20 and 5T The rural areas of Queensland (1.536) and Western 
Australia (1.437) have also high reproduction rates, but their high 
masculinity is a factor here, It is of interest to note, however, that 
when the female rates for remote rural areas are considered in 
1933, figures comparable to the Australian gross reproduction rate 
of 1911 (1.705) are found. For example, the North Central Plain 
and Central Plain of New South Wales had rates in 1933 of 1.785 
and 1.660 respectively. In South Australia the remote Western 
district had a rate of 1.797. 

Of greater importance, however, than the differentials in fertility 
among the separate States are those between the capital cities 
and the rural areas of Australia and of each State. As we stressed 
earlier, when allowance is made for variations in sex and marriage 
ratios, the fertility of the metropolitan areas was still only about 
three-quarters of that of rural areas in 1933. The differential 
between the two may have been reduced slightly since then, and 
will probably be reduced still further in the future. A study of 
fertility trends in other countries suggests, however, that any 
reduction of the urban-rural differentials in the future will be the 
result rather of a decline in rural and provincial-urban fertility 

Charles, “Differential Fertility in England sind 'Wtllcs, durinff the past 
two decades,” in Poli^fcal ArHhmetlc, op, pp. 106-d0. 

Enid Charles has observed that the high fertility of Prince Edward Island is 
partly attributable to the wealth of opportunideSifavailable outside th$ island, on the 
Citnadian mainland. (Enid Charles m The Canadian Journal of E-conomics and 
PaUfical Sdeace op^ ci/., pp. 213-4^.) 
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than of a rise in metropolitan fertility. As technical improvements 
increase the opportunities for leisure iti rural areas, and as im- 
provements in transport and radio facilitate the spread of urban 
ideas, the pattern of rural life will tend more and more to model 
itself on urban standards. This spiead of urban mores has been 
apparent in the past and will be more intense in the future. 
Interests which have previously been considered the monopoly of 
the city dweller will be shared increasingly by those in all but the 
remote country areas, and these areas include only a small section 
of the Australian population. 

If the city is to become the pattern upon which the way of life 
is to be modelled, the attitude of the city dweller to procreation 
will be increasingly important. As we pointed out earlier, almost 
half the Australian population is already living in the capital cities, 
and it is there that the family is smalleiy:. Enid Charles^" doubts 
if it is possible to maintain a stationary population in a community 
where urban congestion is sufficiently prevalent to dictate the 
mores of family life. This is perhaps too pessimistic. There is no 
reason why the conception of family life which dominated the 
industrial metropolis of the nineteen-thirties should remain static. 
The mechanical and industrial advances which caused the concen- 
tration of masses of people in cities have outstripped social organi- 
zation. The task to be faced now is the re-vitalizing of cities by 
reversing the process. It is not suggested that any social re-organi- 
zation of the metropolis, however vigorous, can restore metropolitan 
fertility to the nineteenth century level. 'Nor is it desirable that it 
should do so. Nor, again, is it important that differentials in 
rural-urban fertility should be eradicated. Indeed, history suggests 
that this cannot be achieved. Those who come to live in cities are 
frequently those who desire a more diversified life than the narrow 
circle of home and rural community. Given equal opportunities 
to practise birth control, the city dweller will continue to apply 
family limitation more assiduously than his country cousin. The 
task is rather to ensure that the reproductivity of towns and cities 
is sustained at, or near, replacement level in order that the fertility 
of the whole community is sufficient to prevent ultimate extinction. 
Moreover, so long as the enjoyment of high material standards 
of living are demanded by Australians as their natural right, an 
increasing proportion of the population will live and work in 
urban areas, and in this situation survival will turn largely upon 
the level of urban fertility. iTo suggest, as the New South Wales 
In Political Arithmetic, op, cit,, p. 
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Commissioners suggested when they studied the birth rate in 1904, 
and as numerous individuals and groups have suggested since, 
that the cure for declining fertility in Australia is a back-to-th e-land 
policy, is to display an ignorance of the fundamentals of modern 
economic organization. Decentralization of industry and the 
regional development of cities is quite another matter. 

While the differentials between metropolitan and rural areas 
in Australia indicate that the fertility patterns we have examined 
are based upon fundamental differences in ways of life, other 
factors than residence in these two regional divisions must also 
be considered. 

Religion, for example, may be a determinant of family size, but 
the precise influence of this factor is difficult to assess. Many of 
those who classify themselves as Anglican or Presbyterian on the 
census schedule would no doubt deny that the tenets of the faith 
into which they were baptized influence them in a matter so 
highly personal as the size of their families. It is of some interest, 
however, to note that in 1911, those who declared themselves at 
the census as belonging to faiths where adherence implies the 
relatively strict observance of certain religious principles, had a 
comparatively high fertility. Thus wives aged 45-49 who adhered 
to the Lutheran. Church had an average of 6.31 children. Closest 
to them were adherents of tite Salvation Army (5.96), and of 
Roman Catholicism (5.57). Comparable figures for later census 
are not available, but in 1933 persons adhering to the Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic faiths again had a greater number of dependants 
under the age of 16 years than those of other faiths. Studies of the 
fertility of religious groups in other countries indicate, however, 
that the religious factor is not the ultimate determinant of family 
size.^” It may act as a brake, but it is insufficient to prevent the 
decline in fertility when other factors, such as increasing indus- 
trialization, combine to foster it. The low fertility of the peasants 
living in France, a predominantly Catholic country, with the desire 
to maintain a careful balance between the size of the family and 
the size of the farm, supports this argument. So does the tendency 
for the fertility of the French Canadians in Quebec to decline with 
increasing industrialization and urbanization. Nor are the figures 
quoted above for the Lutherans and Roman Catholics in Australia 
sufficiently above the Australian average of dependent children to 
suggest that family control in some form is not practised among 
some of the adherents. 

rc See, for example. Eni4 Charles, in Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Srience, loc. cit. 
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Of greater significance than the religious differentials are those 
connected with occupation. Here, again, the Australian figures for 
1933 are unsatisfactoiy, but they are more adequate for 1911 and 
1921. 

In the census data of 1911 and 1921 the average number of 
children per husband is given for each five-year age group and for 
vaiioiis occupalion,s. The main weakness of using the.se figures 
to estimate differentials in family patterns is that there is nothing 
to indicate how long the husbands concerned have followed the 
calling in which they were engaged at the date of the census. 
Some classes also form rather heterogeneous collections. The 
“Primary,” "Industrial” (manufacturing) and “Commercial” classes 
are comparatively easy to define. The “Professional” class, on the 
other hand, includes officers of the Governor-General, racecourse 
caretakers, and officers of the zoological gardens and menageries, as 
well as the major part of the group,*' namely, doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, teachers and administrators. Nevertheless, a comparison 
of those classes of occupations w'hich are essentially urban in char- 
acter with those which are essentially rural again suggests a con- 
siderable difference between the size of the urban and rural family. 
With the exception of the orders classified as “Transport and 
Communication” and “Industrial,” the average size of the family 
was much lower in the case of husbands who were engaged in 
predominantly “urban” occupations than of husbands following 
pursuits which were essentially “rural.” (Table XXXI.) Further, 
the urban drift was affecting all occupations after 1911. Between 
1911 and 1921 the proportion of males engaged in each class of 
industry who were resident in the metropolitan areas increased 
without exception. By 1921 a majority of males engaged in every 
industry order other than “Primary” were resident in the capital 
cities. A further concentration in metropolitan areas was apparent 
in the 1933 census returns.'^’^ 

From the census data of 1911 and 1921 we may also secure a 
fairly satisfactory picture of the completed family of husbands 
engaged in various occupations. In these two years the average 

Percenrage of males engaged in cacli industry order who wete resident in the 
mecropolitan ateas, AusefaUa, 1911, 1921 and 193): 




1911 

1921 

1933 

Public Administration and Professional - 

11.9 

59.8 

62,3 

Personal and Domestic Service ^ 

- 

47.2 

52.1 

55.1 

Finance and Commerce 

- 

5 8.0 

63,3 

65.7 

Transport and Communication. 

- 

- 47.5 

51.0 

53.6 

Industrial - - - - 

- 

45.5 

56.3 

58.8 

Primary - , , - 

- 

- 5.4 

7,2 

6,1 
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age of husbands aged 50-54 was approximately three to five years 
more than the average age of their wives. The average size of the 
family of husbands aged 50-54 would therefore be representative 
of those families whose pattern was completed at the census years. 
Table XXXI gives the average size of family by industry orders 
of husbands between the ages of 40 and 54. 


TABLE XXXI 

Occupation, Age and Average Number of Children of Husbands. 
Australia, 1911 and 1921 * 




1911 



1921 



40-44 

4.5-40 

50-54 

All 

Ages 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

All 

Ages 

PRIMARY: 

Agrioultural 

4T0 „ 

5-08 

6 99 

4-57 

3-81 

4-45 

4-98 

4-02 

Pastoral , . 

4'17 

0-08 

6-83 

4-49 

3-72 

4-36 

4-80 

3-94 

Mining and Quarrying . . 

4'15 

4-96 

5-66 

3-04 

4 01 

4 -.50 

4-04 

3-89 

Forestry . . 

4-36 

5-57 

6-44 

3-04 

4-26 

4-76 

5-52 

3-75 

Fishorioa . . 

4-28 

5-24 

5-68 

4-16 

4-23 

4-60 

6-14 

3-98 

Water Conservation and 
Supply 

3-79 

4-69 

5-15 

3-87 

4-10 

4-68 

4 SO 

3-38 

Total Primary . . 

4-13 

5-07 

5-88 

4-37 

3-83 

4-45 

4-95 

3-96 

Industrial 

3-94 

4-71 

6-40 

3 81 

3 39 

3-90 

4-37 

3-27 

Transport and Communi- 
oation . . 

3-88 

4-67 

5-40 

3-61 

3-66 

4-04 

4-39 

3-19 

Commeroial 

3-33 

3-97 

4-48 

3-39 

2-98 

3 -36 


2-86 

Public Administration and 
Professional 

3-13 

3-77 

4-33 

3-37 

2-73 

3-13 

3*54 

2-80 

Per.sQnal and Domestic 
Service . . 

3-08 

3-73 

4-18 

3-24 

2-69 

3-21 

3 48 

2-87 


* Census Reports, 1911, pp. 287-8; 1921, pp. 354-5. 


The “Primary” class, 72 and 77 per cent, of which was engaged 
in agricultural and pastoral occupations in 1911 and 1921 respec- 
tively, showed the highest average throughout. In the 50-54 age 
group, the average size of the family of the “Public Administration 
and Professional” class was only 76 per cent, in 1911 and 72 per 
cent in 1921 of the primary figures. The average size of the 
completed family by occupations for these years can be divided 
into three distinct groups; (1) "Primary” with a relatively high 
average, (2) an intermediate group made up of “Industrial” and 
"Transport and Communication”; and (3) a group with a low 
average represented by the “Public Administration and Profes- 
sional,” “Commercial” and “Domestic" occupations. 
tJnfortunately the figures given above provide no indication of 
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the duration of marriage, and it is difficult therefore to conclude 
from a study of uncompleted families (i.e., the average size of 
famdy to males in the age groups under 50) to what extent the 
position of each grade is due to variations in the age of marriage. 
The fact that the husbands of the “Public Administration and 
Professional” class between the ages of 20 and 30 had a considerably 
smaller average family than other classes in 1911 and 1921 is 
probably related to marriage age. On the other hand, the fact that 
the gap between “Primary” and the low average group (Profes- 
sional, Commercial, Domestic) begins to widen after the age of 
30 suggests a more rigid tendency of the latter to restrict the size 
of the family. 

Again, no direct comparison is possible between 1933 and earlier 
census years, but a study of male reproduction rates in 1933 sup- 
ports the conclusion that the commercial and professional classes 
have low fertility pattern^ In that year the rate for the “Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral" industry order was 0.97, and for “Transport 
and Communication” 1.11. The relatively low figure for the 
former is due to the low proportion of married males in the order 
(48 per cent.). The converse holds for the latter, in which 66 per 
cent, of the males were married in 1933. In the case of the 
“Commercial and Financial” and “Public Administration and 
Professional" orders the male reproduction rates were only 0.67 
and 0.44 respectively. The percentages married in each of these 
two groups were 61 and 56, so that even when allowance is made 
for this factor, their effective fertility remains low. 

These figures for the three census years 1911, 1921 and 1933 all 
point to the low fertility of the middle classes of the Australian 
society, particularly of the commercial and professional groups. 
To what extent is their low fertility due to the high proportion 
of their numbers concentrated in metropolitan areas ? Census data 
for 1921 in the States of Victoria and New South Wales for wage 
and salary earners indicate that although the average issue of tho.se 
husbands aged 45-49 in the commercial and professional groups 
who were resident outside the metropolitan areas was higher than 
the issue of those living in the capital cities, the extra-metropolitan 
figures for these orders were still substantially lower than the 
figures for the manufacturing and transport orders. In the case of 
the last two orders (manufacturing arjd transport) the issue of 
husbands living outside the capitals was frequently as high as, 
and occasionally exceeded, the issue- of the important primary 
groups of agriculture, pasture and mining. Moreover, as these 
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figures represent issue over a period of approximately twenty years, 
and are not based on the fertility of a single year, they would not 
be seriously affected by abnormalities in the immediate post-war 
years. 


TABLE XXXII 

Average Number of Children of Husbands aged 45-49 who were 
Wage and Salary Earners 
Victoria and New South Wales, 1921* 

New South Wiilcs Victoria 


Occupation 


Metro- 

politfin 

Rest of 
Scate 

Metro- 

politan 

Rest of 
State 

Manufactures; 

Textile, Dress, etc. - 

- 

3.63 

3.65 

3.60 

— 

Food and Drink 

- 

3.60 

4.49 

3.69 

4.27 

Metal Products - 

- 

3.68 • 

4.17 

3,89 

4.17 

Transport; 

Railway Transport - 

- 

3.76 

4.45 

3.69 

4.29 

Road Transport 

- 

3.89 

4.96 

3.78 

— 

Finance and Commerce: 

Banking and Insurance 
Professional and Administration; 

2.80 

3.37 

2.70 

3.08 

Public Service and Law 
Health, Education and 

Amuse- 

2.94 

3.79 

3.00 

3.45 

ments - - . 

- 

2.81 

3.65 

2.89 

3.18 

Primary: 

Agriculture 

- 

— 

4.58 

— 

4.30 

Pasture 

- 

— 

4.62 

— 

4.24 

Mining - . - 

- 

— 

4.75 

— 

4.51 


* Figures from an unpublished MS, of E. J, R. Heyward. 


Two significant conclusions emerge from this study of differen- 
tial family patterns by occupations. First, the average size of the 
completed family is smaller in the white collar and professional 
classes than in those whose members earn their livelihood essentially 
by manual work. Second, among salary and wage earners who 
are engaged in the same industry, those who live in the metro- 
politan areas have families of smaller average size than those who 
live outside those areas. This suggests that family size is not 
determined wholly, or even for the most part, by occupation alone, 
but rather by residence and the social obligations and opportunities 
which a particular calling may offer. 

Further, while the differential revealed in the above figures 
between metropolitan and extra-metropolitan areas and occupations 
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is significant, these figures also imply that there may be a negative 
correlation between income and size o£ family. The existence of 
this negative correlation is further suggested by a study of various 
metropolitan municipalities. In 1921 and 1933 the wealthier resi- 
dential areas of Sydney such as Kuring-gai, Mosman, Manly and 
Vauchise had a much lower fertility ratio than the poorer and 
more congested suburbs such as Waterloo, St. Peteis, Leichhardt 
and Balmain. In Melbourne, a comparison between such suburbs 
as Kew, Hawthorn and Prahran on the one hand, and Port Mel- 
bourne, Williamstown and Coburg on the other, reveals the same 
picture.^'* Few of these city areas, however, had ratios as high as 
the majority of country towns in each State. 

It is widely recognised that the high Income groups of industrial 
communities have smaller families than the poor, and it is com- 
monly assumed that the clecline in the birth rate began among the 
former and gradually spread to the latter. It is true that in most 
Western countries the fertility of the rich has fallen more rapidly 
than that of the poor during the last fifty or sixty years; but there 
is no direct evidence of a period at which the birth rate of all 
classes was equal“ The economically ambitious have found that 
control of fei tility has been necessary to enable them to attain their 
goal. Infertility may be an important cause of wealth, and when 
the opportunities for social promotion are determined by economic 
statu.s, wealth may become a cause of infertility. 

The desire to acquire sufficient wealth to enjoy what have come 
to be recognised as legitimate social privileges is undoubtedly a 
factor which helps to account for the low fertility of the middle 
classes. But where Income is more than sufficient to meet the 
social demand, the necessity for rigid control of fertility should 
not be so pressing, and we would thus expect fertility to increase. 
Unfortunately much more attention has been given to differentials 
by occupational status than by income, and the high fertility of 
those in unskilled trades has encouraged the conclusion that fer- 
tility decreases as income increases. But there is evidence which 
suggests that this generalization is unsound, and which supports 
the hypothesis stated above- 

Tlie ratio xisccl for th?sc cotnp.xriaons was the children aged 0-4 per 1,000 
Women aged lJ-44. The low rates of the wealthier areas do not appear to be 
accounted for by arjy advantage in age composition or sex ratio. 

For a discussioa of this point sec R- A. Fisher, op. cit, p. 190 et seq. A 
useful summary of recent material on income 'di^erentials in TJ.S.A., England and 
"Wales, France, Germany and Sweden ts given in. S. Thompson, op. at,, Ch. XI» 
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A sample study, based on the 1930 census data, of the size of 
families according to rental and home ownership values m the 
East, North and Central States of the United States of America 
indicated that in towns of approximately 5,000 inhabitants the 
average size of the family decreased from 4.56 to 3.42 as rental 
values increased from 10-15 dollais to 75-100 dollars; but that in 
cities of approximately 100,000 inhabitants the negative correlation 
between the two factors was reversed when rental values over 100 
dollais were examined. The same trend was apparent m Chicago, 
where the size of the family decieased from 3.60 with a rental value 
of 30-50 dollars, to 3.00 with a value of 75-100 dollars, but then 
increased to 3.45, and again to 3.74, with rental values of 100-150 
dollars and of more than 150 dollars.^** Further data for Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1928 also showed a rise in fertility in the wealthiest 
classes.”^ 

The same positive correlation between family size and economic 
status in the high income groups has been observed in Sweden.®" 
The special census taken in 1935-36 in connection with the popula- 
tion commission enabled a nation-wide study to be made of this 
question. It was found that the feitihty of those with 10,000 
kronor®"^ and more annually was slightly gi eater in both rural and 
urban areas than that of the group with incomes ranging from 
5,000 to 9,999 kronor per annum. This positive correlation remained 
when the groups were corrected for age.®'* The Swedish study of 
differential family structure according to income reveals a picture 
similar to that of the sample studies in the United States of 
America. In both cases, however, the number of childien per 
family in the highest income groups was considerably below that 
of the lowest groups. Alva Myrdal considers that this failure of 
family size to inciease proportionately with income is due to the 
fad that differential costs per child have been growing faster than 
income. “In any occupational and economic class, the level of 
living of a family is seen in relation to other families in the same 
group, and equality is lost when children are born. . . . (The) 

2(1 F. Ogburn, “Ths Family and iti Functions,” in Recent Sacral Trench in tic 
U/u/ed Sfafes, I, 11)33, pp, quoted m Lorimcc and Osborn, Gp, ci/*, pp. J9-60* 

Lorimer and Osborn, op. ai , pp. tfO-O. 

Aha Myrdal, 7!^ation and New York, 1941 (London, 1945), pp* 

Approximately ^A.62S. 

24 K. A. Ldin and E. P. HutcKinson (Slitdies of Dtffereittial JJerirUfy in Swedenj 
London, 1933, Chs. Ill and IV), in^beir examination of marriage groups in Stock- 
holm from. 1920 to 1922 also found a positive cocielicion between uieome and 
fertility, 
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level of living is more dependent on size of family than on 

' 5) 2r5 

income. 

In Australia the data for a study of fertility by income is most 
inadequate. From the census figures for 1933 it can only be con- 
cluded that those with declared incomes of £200 and over had a 
smaller average number of dependent children than those with 
incomes of £100 and less,'® Figures from a social survey of Mel- 
bourne in 1942, which provide a sample of incomes in that city 
up to £10 per week, also show that the lower income groups have 
the largest families. In the case of households in which the age 
of the wives was 40-44 years, the size of the family decreased up to 
the income limit of £9, and thereafter showed a slight increase. 
The same trend was apparent when women aged 20-44 were taken 
as a group.^"^ These figures from the Melbourne sample are too 
meagre to form the basis of a general conclusion that the fertility 
of the high income groups in Australia is above that of the middle 
classes, but they do accord with the experience 'of other countries 
concerning the low fertility of the middle income classes and the 
tendency of fertility to increase slightly in the high income groups. 

TABLE XXXIII 

Average Number of Children per Married Woman by Income of 
Head of Family — Melbourne Sample, 1942 



Under 100/- 

100—139/- 

140-179/- 

180/- 4" 

20-29 - 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

30-39 - 

2.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

40-44 - 

3.0 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

20-44 - 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 


The fertility of the middle classes (whether these classes are 
considered in terras of income or occupation) is important from 
the point of view of survival for the same reason as the fertility of 
metropolitan areas. So long as the fertility of the lower income 
groups remains sufficiently high to provide a reservoir from which 
the professional and administrative classes can be supplied with new 
life no real quantitative problem exists. But with higher standards 
of education, the demand for improved living standards measured 

Alva Mjrtdsl, op. cH., p. 66. 

li\ view of the Federal Government’s interest in the defline in the birth rate, 
it seemed probable that the 1947 census Would give more adequate attention to the 
relation between fertility and income, but the emphasis (judged from the census 
schedule) appears to be still upon occupational diiferintials. 

The author is indebted to Professor W.JPrest, of the Faculty of Commerce, 
University of Melbourne, for permission to use data from the Melbourne Survey 
to calculate these figures, 
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ia terras of material goods, and the diffusion of birth control 
knowledge, the factors which have operated to establish, a low 
fertility amongst the middle income gioups may spread to the 
poorer classes. Until the last generation or two lack of knowledge 
of the techniques of rational control of the size of the family has 
been an important factor sustaining the fertility of those who have 
had neither the economic nor educational opportunity of the pro- 
fessional classes. What are bourgeois standards to-day, however, 
may become proletarian standards to-morrow. Cash benefits de- 
signed to increase fertility, such as child endowments, maternity 
lienefits and educational assistance for children to university level 
may remove some of the barriers that have confronted the middle 
class parents who appear to be weighing so carefully the economic 
cost of each child; but unless they are sulEciently generous to hold 
out prospects of economic gain with the birth of each child, these 
measures alone may only hasten the creation of a social environ- 
ment which will encourage further control by the lower income 
groups, and so close the gap between rich and poor. This does 
not mean that such measures should not find their place in the 
social policy of a democracy. They are already part of the compre- 
hensive social policies in operation, or being planned, in most 
Western countries. But by themselves they will not reverse the 
trends in fertility that have been apparent for half a century. 
The study of the differentials in fertility in Australia, as in other 
Western communities, indicates that a pro-natalist policy designed 
to maintain reproduction at replacement.level, or to ensure popula- 
tion increase, must concern itself with the social reconstruction of 
urban society, as well as with the removal of the economic barriers 
inhibiting the reproductivity of particular income groups. In 
other words, a pro-natalist policy must be part of a social policy 
at large. 

The measures which we have just discussed may also have 
their effect upon a qualitative aspect of fertility differentials. An 
aspect which has exercised the minds of psychologists and geneti- 
cists has been the negative correlation of fertility and intelligence.®® 
It is, of course, wrong to assume that the low fertility of high 
income groups and professional orders means the breeding out of 
intelligence, unless we can also assume that there is equality of 
opportunity in our society, and that there is a positive relation 
between economic and professional success on the one hand and 

For a discussion on this aspect„a»d for a bibliography o£ the relevant literature, 
see D. V. Glass, op, dt., pp. 74-S, 432, and G. Thompson, “The Trend of National 
Intelligence," in The Zitgenlcs RevieUf, XXXVIII, No. 1 (IMS), pp. 9-18. 
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intelligence on the other. But although the research that has been 
undertaken in this field is limited, the available data does suggest 
that fertility decreases as the I.Q. increases, and if social change 
provides equality of educational and occupational opportunity 
without at the same time removing economic and social barriers 
which make it difficult for those with high educational qualifica- 
tions and intelligence to have families larger than average size, 
the long-term effect may be a decline in national intelligence. 
There is at least a grain of truth in a British geneticist’s observation 
that the educational system as at present organized — and it holds 
for Australia as well as for Britain — “acts as a sieve to sift out the 
more intelligent and destroy their posterity.”'^® And there is little 
chance in the modern world that the ravages of famine and disease 
will, as they probably have done to some extent in the past, remove 
the danger of those with low intelligence outbreeding those with 
high intelligence.^® InielKgence, it is now agreed, is more a matter 
of inheritance than of nurture,''^ and in communities enjoying low 
mortality, the maintenance of population quality may necessitate 
measures to induce a positive correlation between intelligence and 
fertility. On the other hand, some of the measures which we 
mentioned in relation to quantitative aspects, such as endowments 
and the spread of birth control techniques, may themselves reduce 
the qualitative disadvantages which appear to exist in present 
fertility and intelligence patterns. It is clear, however, that until 
much more is known about fertility differentials in relation to 
intelligence those planning population policies must be concerned 
mainly witli the broader questions we have discussed in this 
chapter, such as urban, rural and income differentials — and this 
raises other qualitative aspects which will be discussed in Chapters 
XII and XIII. 

G. TKompson, op. at., p. 9. 

R. A. Fisher, op. cii., sviggests thit llie high mortality suffered by the poorest 
classes has probably tended to arrest the progress of tacial deterioration in some 
civilizations (e.g„ in Asia) ; but unless such mortality is effective, he considers that 
an inverted birth rate (i.e., the highest fertility in the “lowest” social orders) will 
mean that "the type of man selected as the ancestor of future generations is he 
whose prohahility is least of winning admiration, or rewards, for useful services to 
the society to which he belongs.” (p. 207.) This does not mean, of course, that 
this ancestor is necessarily of low intelligence. 

Glass, op. cii., p, 74, and G, Thompson, op. cii., p. IS. In the latter 
Thompson suggests that the general concensus of psychological opinion Is that 
of one's intellectual capacity is inherited. 
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THE FERTILITY OF IMMIGRANTS 

It is clear that whatever steps may be taken in the future to raise 
fertility in Australia, plans to increase population will include 
measures to attract immigrants. The time has passed when immi- 
gration can be the more important factor of growth. Not since 
1861 has immigration provided the major portion of population 
increase in Australia. Over the whole period 1861-1938 the incre- 
ment to population due to net immigration was 1,332,000, or 23 
per cent, of the total increase. Between 1900 and 1938 natural 
increase supplied 2,598,400 additional pe^iple, or 82.1 per cent, of 
the total increment, and net immigration 566,000, or 17.9 per cent. 
During peak periods of immigration, the increment due to this 
latter factor was much higher, but a portion of the gain was lost 
by the recurring periods of considerable emigration. Between 
1911 and 1914, for example, almost 205,000 assisted immigrants 
arrived in Australia, a number equal to almost half the total 
increase in population; but over the same period the exodus of 
77,000 people brought the net figure down to 128, 000.’- 

Official statistics do not give the age composition of the immi- 
grants when they entered Australia, but the majority must have 
been of an age important to child-bearing. Until immigration 
virtually ceased after 1930, the bulk of immigrants came from the 
British Isles, and in 1917 the Dominions’ Royal Commission esti- 
mated that during the fourteen years preceding World War I, 65 
per cent, of all male emigrants over the age of 12 who left the 
United Kingdom were between 18 and 30 years of age.“ In 1928 
no less than 85 per cent, of the males who emigrated were under 
the age of 30 years.^ Now, before 1914 the fertility of both Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom was comparatively high, the net 
reproduction rate being approximately 40 per cent, above replace- 
ment level in the former country and 20 per cent, in the latter. 
Thus the immigrants could be expected to add permanently to the 
Australian population, whether they adopted the fertility pattern 
of their country of origin or of their country of adoption. 

^ These figures calculated from the Commotitvealch Demography Bulletins. 

2 Br. P.B. 1917-18, X, I., Cmd.’^W. p. 87. 

3 R. S. XTalshaw, Migrution to und from the Brtfuh Isles, London, 1941, p. 62. 
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By 1932 the net reproduction rates of Australia, the United 
Kingdom and most Northern European countries had fallen below 
replacement level, so that there was no longer any assurance that 
immigrants from the iraditional sources would bring with them, 
or acquire, a fertility sufficient to add permanently to the Australian 
population. The twenties and thirties witnessed an increase in 
the proportion of immigrants from Southern Europe, particularly 
Italy, which still had a net reproduction rate of 1.21 in 1930. Thus 
if Italians retained their own reproductive patterns they would 
have a fertility considerably above replacement level. But Aus- 
tralian and British-born comprised 97 per cent, of the population 
in 1933, so that the effect of all the non-British elements upon the 
total rate of growth would be negligible. Nevertheless, even if 
the fertility of all immigrants to Australia was no higher than the 
Austialian average, they should have given a fillip to the crude 
bh'th rate in Australia, 'because of the age composition of the 
majority at the time of entry. 

The effect of the falling fertility in the countries of origin is 
seen in the decrease in the number of children immigrants were 
bringing with them. In 1924-25, each thousand female immigrants 
aged 15-44 brought with them an average of 102 female children 
under the age of five years, compared with only 47 in 1937-38.‘‘ 
But more important than the fertility of immigrants before entry 
to Australia is their reproductive pattern after entry. An analysis 
of the fertility of the foreign-born population published in 1936*^ 
concluded that while immigrants entering Australia before the first 
World War had a high reproductivity, this did not appear to hold 
for the post-war period- There were 104,936 nuptial births in 
Australia in 1933. In 82,842 cases both parents were Australian- 
born; in 6,154 neither parent, and in the remaining 15,940 cases 
one parent, was Australian-born. Sharing equally the 15,940 half- 
and-half cases, it follows that Australian-born parents were respon- 
sible for 86.5 per cent, of nuptial births, and parents born elsewhere 
for 13.5 per cent., i.e., less than one-seventh of the total. Further, 
surviving immigrants of reproductive age (20-45) in 1933 num- 
bered 350,000, or almost one-seventh of the total number in 
Australia within those age groups. These calculations suggest 
that the average fertility of all foreign-born elements in Australia 
in 1933 was slightly below that of the Australian-born, although 
the disparity was comparatively slight. 

These figures are unsatisfactory for an estimate of the extent to 

* W. D. Forsyth, The Myth of Open Spaces, Melbourne, 1942, p. 188. 

5 Baiik of New South Wales, Cirentar, Feb., 1936, pp. 7-9. 
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which immigranls are assimilated to the Australian demographic 
patterns, for they take no account of age distributions, duration 
of residence in Australia, or the country of origin of the various 
ethnic groups. Immigrants from countries of low reproductivity, 
like Britain, are included with those from countries of high repro- 
ductivity, such as Italy. An examination of the cen.sus data for 
1933 concerning the average number of dependent children under 
16 years of age'* .sugge.st,s the existence of con.siderablc vaiiations 
in the fertility patterns of foreign-born groups in Australia (I'able 
XXXIV). Those born in New Zealand who weic resident in Aus- 
tralia in 1933 had the lowest average number of dependent children 
(1.99). Above this group were those boin in England, Wales and 
Scotland with an average of approximately 2.03, while those born 
in Ireland (2.23) and Italy (2.26) had the highest average. But 
these figures do not allow for age distribution, which is particularly 
important in the case of the Irish- and'^Italian-born. In 1933 70 
per cent, of the Irish-born had been resident in Australia for more 
than twenty year.s, and over 37 per cent, were over 50 years of age 
and had thus completed their family. The older age composition 
of the Irish-born, compared with other groups, accounts for their 
high average issue, and when corrected for age they show a lower 
fertility than immigrants from England and Wales. The reverse 
applies in the case of the Italian-born, only 16 per cent, of whom 
had been resident in Australia for more than 20 years, and a large 
proportion of whom were in the fertile age groups (20-50). A 
correction for age here to allow comparison with British-born 
groups increases the lead of the Italian-born. 

TABLE XXXIV 

Average Number of Dependent Children of Foreign-born 
Parents, Australia, 1933 


Birth-place 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Estimated Average 
per Person 

of Parent 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

corrected for age 

New Zealand 

2.03 

1.55 

1.99 

1.89 

All Europe - 

2.09 

1.68 

2.06 

2,10 

England 

2.05 

1.67 

2.034 

2.11 

Wales 

2.07 

1.61 

2.04 

2,12 

Scodand 

2.05 

1.68 

2.03 

2.15 

Ireland 

2.28 

1.63 

2.23 

1.76 

Italy 

2.26 

1.96 

2.26 

2,58 

All Australia 

® lS3i Cemai, Vot. I, 

2.29 

p. 832. 

1.79 

2.25 

2.25 
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Table XXXIV is not an exact estimate of the fertility patterns of 
immigrants after entry into Australia, because some of the children 
would have been born before their parents settled here; but the 
gross reproduction rate, which may be calculated by the substitute 
method already referred to, provides an estimate of the fertility 
patterns adopted after entry, and by comparing these rates with 
those for Australia and for the countries of origin, we may 
determine the extent to which immigrants have tended to conform 
to the habits of their country of adoption (Table XXXV). 


TABLE XXXV 

Fimall Gross Repuoduciion Rates or Foreicn-born Women, 
Australia, 1933* 



Gross Reproduction 

G.R.R. of Country 

Countiy of Origm 

Rate 

of Origin 

New Zealand 

0.796 

1.053 (1933) 

All Europe - 

1.079 


England and Wales - 

1.027 

0.845 (1933) 

Scotland 

1.016 

1.098 (1934) 

Ireland 

- 0.915 

1.080 (1930) 

Italy 

1.891 

1.585 (1930-32) 

Rest of Europe 

1.449 


All Australia 

1.052 



* These races may be subjecc to a small margin of error on account of migratory 
movements during the last six months of 1933, but the error from this source would 
be negligible, because the total (male and female) net migration for all Europeans 
for 1933 was only 485. The largest net movement was in the case of Italians 
(454), but less dun one-chird, of these were females, so that the effect on the 
female G.R.It. for Italian-born would be very slight. 


It is of interest to compare these figures with similar results 
for the United States of America in 1930.’ In that year the female 
gross reproduction rate for the white population was 1.08. The 
rate for British-born was 0.938, for Irish-born 1.086, and for Italian- 
born 1.864. The most striking features in both Australia and the 
United States of America are the very high fertility of the Italian 
women, and the fact that none of the Northern European migrants 
had a reproduction ratio above replacement level.® Another feature 
of the Australian figures is the low fertility of the New Zealand- 
born, which was almost 25 per cent, below the rate for the country 
of origin. 

What are the factors governing these differentials.? They may 
be due to difference.s in sex ratios of the iion-assimilable immi- 

" Enid Charles, in The Socioh^ical Keiiew, cit^, p. 245. 

^ A gross reproduction race of at least 1.1 would be needed to give a net repro- 
duction rate of unity, i.e., replacement. 
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grants, in the types of occupation of the husbands, in places of 
residence, or in marriage ratios. 

An analysis of the American scene again provides useful evidence 
on some of these points. American experience suggests that to 
some extent first generation immigrants tend to follow the repro- 
ductive habits of the country of origin, and that those of the 
second generation tend to follow the habits of the social, occupa- 
tional or cultural group in which they settle. But the “melting ' 
pot” tendency (i.e., intermarriage and cultural assimilation) quickly 
dissipates the original reproductive habits of most immigrant 
groups. “Apparently racial differences among the various immi- 
gration groups in this country,” two observers of the American 
scene write, “tend to persist only in so far as they become trans- 
lated into persistent regional, cultural, economic or cultural- 
economic differences. The problem of differential fertility among 
racial groups then becomes merged in the larger problem of 
difierential fertility among regional or social groups.”^ 

Reproduction rates in Australia suggest that experience here has 
been similar to that in the United States. No figures exist for a 
study of the second generation immigrants, but this is not as 
important in Australia as in the United States, for the majority of 
immigrants in the past have been of British origin and have 
married freely with the Australian-born population. We would 
thus expect the reproductive habits of British-born women in 
Australia to conform to the Australian average, even in the first 
generation, assuming, of course, that the husband is a factor in 
determining the size of the family. 

Of the other foreign-born elements, the Northern European 
v/omen have intermarried more freely than those from Southern 
Europe. In 1933, for example, 85 of the 95 Italian brides married 
grooms born in Italy, and 32 of the 39 Greek brides married 
Greek-born grooms; but only 15 of the 43 brides born in Germany 
married their own kind. The reproductive habits of the country 
of origin would thus probably be retained longest by the Southern 
Europeans. But while this tendency for Italian brides to marry 
their own kind may account in part for the high fertility of 
Italian-born women in Australia, more important probably is the 
fact that 55.5 per cent, of the Italian women in 1933 lived in rural 
ai-eas, 9.3 per cent, in urban provincial areas, and only 34.9 per cent, 
in the capital cities. The distribution of other foreign-born 
females probably also influenced their fertility. Of the women 
born in the United Kingdom 62.3 per cent, were living in the 

® Lorimer and Osborn, of. clL, pp, 40-J4, 
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capital cities ia 1933, and only 23.7 per cent, in rural areas. The 
proportions for the Irish-born females was not dissimilar. The 
New Zealand-born female population was even more highly 
urbanised, 71.5 per cent, living in the metropolitan areas. Thus of 
the foreign-born under consideration, only the Italians had an 
urban distribution below the Australian average.^® 

It will be noticed (Table XXXV) that the gross reproduction 
rate of Italian-born women in 1933 was much higher than that of 
Italy, but it may not have lieen higher than that of rural Italy, for 
which figures are unfortunately not available. The rate of Italian- 
born women was, howevei, considerably above the 1933 rate for 
“rural” Australia (i.e., towns under 5,000 and country areas), which 
was 1.376, and was also higher than the rate for the “rural” areas 
of Queensland (1.536), in which State resided slightly more than 
one-third of the 6,700 Italian women living in Australia in 1933. 

The gross reproducticfli rate of the New Zealand-born is of 
particular interest. Their rate of 0.796 resembles very closely the 
rate for the metropolitan areas (i.e., the six capital cities) of 
Australia in 1933, which was 0.79Z We have already seen that 
71.5 per cent, of the New Zealand-born women were living in 
these areas in 1933. Many New Zealanders come to Australia to 
engage in commerce and the teaching profession. If New Zealand- 
born women married New Zealand- or Australian-born males in 
these occupational classes this would also help to keep their 
fertility at a low level, because, as we saw in Chapter VIII, both 
these classes in Australia have a very low fei tility. 

Variations in the proportion of women who were married^^ 
would also be a factor accounting for differences in the fertility of 
foreign-born groups, but the importance of this factor is difficult 
to assess. Only 45.8 per cent, of the Irish-born women aged 15 
and over were married in 1933, compared with 53.5 per cent, of the 
.4.ustralian-born. The low Irish figure is partly explained by the 
large number of Irish-born in the over 50 age group, which 
increased the proportion of widowed classified as unmarried, but 
the high ratio of “never married” to married women also suggests 

Percentage of foceigix-born females in urban and rural divisions, 19}3{ 

Provincial 


Place of Birth 

Metropolitan 

Urban 

Rural 

United Kingdom - 

«2.3 

13.8 

25.7 

Ireland - - - 

6\,% 

15.8 

22.2 

Italy - . . . 

34.9 

9.4 

55.6 

All Europe - - - 

Sl.S 

13.8 

24.6 

New Zealand 


10.6 

17.8 

r>iad excludes “widowed” 

and divorced,” as 

well as "never 

married. 
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that a relatively high proportion of Irish of reproductive age were 
spinsters. It appears, then, that the marriage habits of the Irish- 
born women were not as favourable to fertility (as measured by 
the gross reproduction rate) as those of the Austialian-born. This 
was , not so with the other foreign-born groups where the high 
percentage of women aged 15 and over who were married was due 
rather to the small pioportion of “never married” women than to 
variations in age composition. Paiticularly was this the case with 
the Italian-born women, the majority of whom, it appears, migrated 
to Australia as brides or fianc&s. Tho,sc who remained unattached 
on reaching Australia must have been subjects of keen competition.’* 
The majority of Italians, as we have seen, married their own kind, 
and there were only 6,692 women compared with 20,064 men in 
193.4. The result was that 91 per cent, of Italian-born women in 
Australia aged 15 and over were either married at that date, or 
were widowed or divorced.'^ '■' 

Marriage ratios were therefore unfavourable to a high repro- 
duction rate among Irish-born, and definitely favourable to Italian- 
born. Other foreign-born groups probably held a slight advantage 
over the Australian-born when differences in age composition are 
taken into account, because of the tendency of women between the 
ages of 20 and 30 to emigrate as brides or fiancees. 

Thus it appears from a study of the fertility patterns at the time 
of the last census that, despite certain advantages in regard to 
marriage ratios, the majority of immigrants had a reproductivity 
below the Australian average. The Italians alone had a fertility in 
1933 sufficient to add permanently to Australia’s population. 
Furthermore, immigrants here, as in the United States of America, 
showed a tendency in 1933 to follow the reproductive habits of the 
cultural or economic groups among which they settled. This was 
notably so in the cases of the Italian- and New Zealand-born groups. 

If we assume that ihe fertility of the foreign-born will follow 
Australian trends, to what extent will immigrants add to the future 
population? The answer is best given by reference to S. H. 
Wolstenholme’s estimates.^^ Assuming that the cpiinquennial 
decreases in reproduction rates between 1938 and 1963 would be 
one-half of those experienced 1925-30, Wolstenholme calculated a 

12 Percentage of foreign-born, women aged IS and over who were married, 1933, 
(Widowed and divorced classified as never-mariied.) 

Place of Birth Per Cent. Place of Birth Per Cent. 

England and Wales 65 Italy * - - 82 

Scotland - - 62^ New Zealand - ^ S9 

Ireland - - - Australia - - S3 

In The Ecottontic Kecordi he, cit. 
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maximum populalion without immigration of 7,420,000 in 1957. 
If immigration continued annually at the rate of 40,000 per year, 
i.e., at a rate equal to the peak period after the first World War, a 
maximum of 8,940,000 would be reached in 1981. By the first 
estimate population at the end of the century would be declining 
at the rate of 1.1% per annum, and by the second, at 0.36% per 
annum. Immigration at this level would thus delay the attainment 
of a maximum population, and increase it by approximately one 
and a half millions. We have already seen, however, that immi- 
grants, with the exception of the Italians, have a reproductivity 
below the Australian average, so that Wolstenholme’s assumption 
here errs on the optimistic side, even if 40,000 European immigrants 
a year can be secured. 

The pattern of reproduction rates of the foreign-born elements 
in Australia suggests strongly that immigrants from Northern 
Europe will do little to false Australian reproduction, particularly 
if a high proportion of them continue to settle in the large metro- 
politan areas. Some definite demographic advantage may be 
gained by introducing migrants from countries of high fertility, 
the more so if they are settled in remote rural areas and if misce- 
genation is discouraged. But such a policy would cut at the root 
of a successful immigration scheme, for it would both limit the 
numbers that could be absorbed and encourage an attitude which 
would be as anti-social as it would he politically dangerous. 
Assimilation must be the corner-stone of any immigration policy, 
and as assimilation hastens the tendency for the fertility of immi- 
grants to conform to the patterns of their country of adoption, the 
solution to a decline in population must ultimately be found 
internally through an increased reproduction. 

Nevertheless, a steady flow of young immigrants in the future 
would be to Australia’s advantage, for it would help to augment 
the low rate of increase among those attaining marriageable age 
as a result of the falling fertility of Australian women after 1922.^^ 
For this reason, it is important that immigrants should be young 
married couples, or young single people of marriageable age, not 
older than diirty years. Juvenile immigration would also be to 
Australia’s advantage. On economic grounds, too, young settlers, 
carefully chosen and trained to meet the shortages of industrial 
skill that are likely to re.suk from past trends, would facilitate the 
maintenance of a high level of economic activity, which will be 
necessary if the Australian community is to bear the burden of 

W See Chapter VI. 
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a successful pro-natalist policy. But this brings us to the paradox 
of the whole situation, for what is Australia’s need is also Europe’s 
need, and Australia cannot embark upon a population policy, 
either in regard to fertility or immigration, which is contrary to 
the needs of other countries. Despite the obvious signs, amounting 
almost to panic, of the desire among people of Western European 
countries to quit the Old World, it is unlikely that this will be, 
or should be, of long duration. At present it is the product of 
economic and social disorder, and it will last so long as these 
conditions prevail. But few European nations are unaware of the 
magnitude of the modern demographic revolution, and they will 
attempt to hold the people they have In the long term a conflict 
of interests in the demographic sphere must arise between coun- 
tries of immigration and the traditional sources of emigration, and 
this conflict will probably prove a stronger barrier to movement 
between them in the future than did Aie pre-war economic and 
social barriers. This raises a further issue; Australia’s population 
policy must not only be related to social problems at large; it must 
also he related to security; and Australia’s security may depend in 
the long term upon the solution of population problems internally, 
and not upon the large-scale movement of people, the more so as 
this Dominion is geographically in the Asiatic zone and has to 
find a solution to the “White Australia” problem. 

A study of the fertility patterns of immigrants supports the view 
that the chief “problem” of population with which Australia is 
faced is the internal one of a level of ^reproduction which is in- 
sufficient to prevent population decline. A policy designed to 
solve that problem must be based upon demographic realities. In 
the demographic sphere it is very true that the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the sons. What Australia or any other Western 
country may achieve in the future in the way of population increase 
will be largely determined by what has already happened. Rapid 
population growth by natural Increase alone is no longer a realistic 
possibility. No useful purpose is served by performing a mathe- 
matical calculation to show how many childten must be born per 
family to provide Australia with a given population by 2000 A.D., 
and then designing a policy to achieve this goal, if demographic 
facts show that this figure is unattainable. But if AustraHa, while 
formulating a pro-natalist policy that will ensure a replacement- 
level rate of reproduction, can find and absorb immigrants without 
complicating the populatioi^ problems of the countries from which 
those migrants come, so much the better. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE IN FERTILITY 

Ih the preceding chapters we have analysed the nature of the 
changes in fertility and the structure of the family in Australia, and 
we have shown that these changes have not been of recent origin, 
but that they have accompanied the reduction in mortality rates 
over the past half-century. As the expectation of life has increased, 
primarily as the result of the decrease in infant and juvenile 
mortality, any increase in the average size of the family has been 
checked by the spread of voluntary birth control methods. This 
historical approach enables us to study the question in its proper 
perspective. Contemporary explanations by those who are mainly 
concerned with the “degeneracy” of modern parents or the “selirsh- 
ness" of the middle classes ignore the important fact that funda- 
mentally the decline in the birth late is not due to the unwillingness 
of the modern generation to marry and to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of at least a small family, and that an average family of 
three living children has been the rule rather than the exception. 

Thus before we proceed to our analysis of causes, it is advisable 
to emphasize again a few points already dealt with in earlier 
chapters. First, the decline in fertility in Australia and other 
Western countries has not been the result of any apparent tendency 
of young people to refrain from marriage. William Godwin, 
writing more than one hundred and fifty years ago, suggested that 
when the world was fully populated, control of numbers might be 
achieved by the extinguishing of the passion between the sexes, but 
it is quite clear that there is no indication that this is occurring. 
It is true that the recurring booms and depressions of the last 
century have had their temporary effect upon the frequency of 
marriage and upon the average age at which marriage is con- 
tracted. But as prosperity has returned the marriages have been 
contracted, and in the majority of the white countries we have 
discussed in this book there has been no significant long-term 
change in. either the frequency or average age of marriage. The 
one clear exception is Irel^ind, where comparative illiteracy, the 
strength of religious factors and economic poverty have all com- 
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pelled its people to seek control by the Malthusian principle of 
moral restraint.^ 

In Australia, as in most other countries enjoying high standards 
of living and almost total literacy, population control has not 
necessitated any obvious change In marriage habits, and it is likely 
that in the future economic difficulties will be met rather by the 
spacing of children than by the postponement of marriage. We 
have already noted that in Australia the economic depression of 
the nineteen-thirties was accompanied by the increase m the 
interval between marriage and the birth of the first child, and that 
this factor was as important in the decline in the total number of 
births as the increasing age of marriage. It should also be noticed 
that in the years of recovery after approximately 1935 a significant 
factor in the increase in the birth rate in Australia was the number 
of first births occurring to older women, and that the interval 
between marriage and fi/st births continued to increase. During 
the war years also many of the first births have been to women 
married before the war. These trends probably foreshadow the 
shape of things to come. As the habit of rational birth control 
becomes mote widespread, the marriage rate will probably become 
less satisfactory as an indicator of economic fluctuations than the 
interval between marriage and the birth of the first child. 

The explanation of the decline in fertility must be sought in 
terms of the changes in the attitudes of people after marriage 
rather than in changes in the age of marriage or of the proportion 
of the population marrying. Can the decline then be attributed to 
increasing sterility? The statistical evidence which we have pre- 
sented does indicate that there has been some increase in the 
sterility of marriage in Austraha and in the United States of 
America. But the increase can only account for a fraction of the 
total decline in the birth rate. It is difficult to determine the exact 
extent to which any increase in childless marriages is the result of 
voluntary control on the one hand, and physiological factors on the 
other, but it is probable that the former has been of greater signifi- 
cance than the latter. Kuezynski concluded in 1938, from his study 
of data in a number of countries, including England and Wales, 
Scotland, tlie Union of South Africa and Norway, that involuntary 
sterility is much rarer than is generally believed. He found that 

a Since 1870 the propottion of ’women aged 15 and over ’wlio lia'Ve been married 
has been appreciablj' lower in Ireland than in any other country for -which reliable 
figures are available — e.g., the proportion per cent, for Ireland in 1930 was only 40. 
compared with 53 for England, 55 for Australia aSd 57 for France. (See A. Landry, 
Triitie i/c Demographie, Paris, 1945, p. 136.) 
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in the case of wives married before the age of 25 years the propor- 
tion who had not borne a live child after ten years varied from 
3.3 per cent, to 5.2 per cent. The proportions were even lower in 
the case of wives married before the age of 21 years.^ Gunnar 
Myrdal also concluded that there was no increase in involuntary 
sterility in Sweden in the two generations before 1940.® In France 
also, the lack of any increase since 1891 in the proportion of married 
women without issue* suggests that there has been no increase in 
involuntary sterility. 

In the absence of any clear evidence that the fecundity of women 
(i.e., capacity to produce children) has decreased in recent decades, 
it may he concluded that the tendency towards increased childless- 
ness, which has been observed in Australia and the United States 
of America, is primarily the result of the voluntary restriction of 
conception. That tendency, however, has not been of sufficient 
extent to suggest that the further spreadTf birth control knowledge 
will cause a rapid increase in childless marriages, even although it 
may increase still further the interval between marriage and the 
birth of the first child. It is not the first child which married 
couples are, and have been, avoiding, but the third. Nevertheless, 
any tendency for the marriage age to rise as a result of economic 
depression, as was the case in the ’thirties, would increase tempor- 
arily the proportion of sterile marriages, for there is a steady 
decline in the fecundity of women after the age of approximately 
25 years.” But an Increase in childless marriages as a result of 
these factors would not necessarily imply a decrease in the capacity 
of women to bear chddren. Similarly the higher average marriage 
age of the professional classes and a probable tendency towards less 
frequent coitus,® compared with lower income and educational 
groups, is probably a factor which helps to explain the low fertility 
of the former, but again this evidence does not justify the con- 
clusion that their fecundity is lower than that of the latter. 

Numerous writers have put forward arguments in support of the 
theory that fecundity is decreasing. They point to the disturbances 
of female biological functions as a result of modern life, venereal 
disease, the low intake of Vitamin E (derived from the wheat germ 

- See Ch. VII, p. SO, n. (8). 

® Guimat Myrdal, Vopulation, a Vrohlem for Deinocrmry, Harvard U.E., 1940, 
p. 49. Myrdal eitimated (p. 17S) that approximately 10 pet cent, ot all marriages 
in Sweden are sterile. 

* J- J. Spengler, op. cit., p. 61. 

® R, Pearl, op. cti., pp. 42-43, Pearl estimates that the decline in pregnancy 
rates in the period from 20-24 to*30-34 is 11.4 per cent. 

6 IbU., p. 68, 
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and green vegetables), nervous strain and neurasthenia J The 
precise influence of these factors has yet to be determined by 
medical science, but none of them can explain the tremendous 
change in the structure of the modern family.® The real cause of 
that change must be sought in the voluntary control of the size 
of the family, and not in involuntary sterility. 

When we speak here of voluntary birth control we mean any 
measure which may be taken to prevent either conception, or a 
live birth. We have shown from our statistical evidence in earlier 
chapters that this control has been widely applied in the Western 
world. It is not merely an Australian phenomenon. The extent 
to which control is exercised by the prevention of conception on 
the one hand and induced abortion on the other is again difficult 
to determine, for the abortionists do not give details of their pro- 
fession in the censuses. In France abortion appears to have been 
a major factor limiting tlfe size of the family. Towards the end 
of the nineteenth century abordon was notoriously common in 
France, and was estimated to be as high as 35 to 40 per cent, of all 
conceptions. These estimates cannot be regarded as more than 
informed guesses, but Glass concludes that the total evidence is 
sufficient to suggest that at the end of the century abortion was 
very widely practised in France. Nor do changes in the French 
laws appear to have reduced the frequency of abortions. It was 
estimated in 1937 that in large French towns there were more 
abortions than live births, and that the practice was spreading in 
rural areas.® In Germany also, the annual number of abortions 
in the post-war (1914-18) years has been placed at between 800,000 
and one million, which provides a ratio of abortions to births 
comparable to that of France. After 1933 the Nazis enforced anti- 
abortionist laws, and there was a marked increase in the prosecu- 
tions for abortion in 1937 and 1938, but it is not clear to what 

1 See Alva Myrdal, op. cit„ pp. 48-10, and K. and R. Titraus^, Parents Revolt, 
London, 1542, pp. 88-92. The authors of the latter work point out that the 
change-over to the machine grinding of flour, which has practically eliminated 
stone-ground flour from the English diet since about 1880, seriously reduced the 
Vitamin E content of bread, but that there is no evidence that the Vitamin E 
deficiency has been increasingly prevalent during the last sixty years. 

8 There is a tendency to accept too readily the verbal evidence of medical prac- 
titioners to the effect that they are "sure” or "convinced" as a result of "long 
experience” that sterility is on the increase. It should be remembered that it is 
only recently that married couples have been encouraged to seek medical assistance 
in the matter of sterility. The increasing awareness of sterility is no ground for 
concluding that its prevalence has increased. 

8 D. V. Glass, op. cii., p. 1S3. See also p, 4411 et seq. for critical discussion of 
literature on abortion in France. 
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extent the prevalence of the practice was reduced.^® Material 
collected in England and Wales suggests that the practice has been 
less prevalent there than in either Germany or France. After 
examining the available literature on the subject Glass considers 
thqt “it seems not at all improbable that there are each year about 
100,000 illegal abortions in England and Wales.”^'^ If we assume 
this to be an approximate estimate, the ratio of induced abortions 
to births would be in the region of 1:7. In New Zealand a Com- 
mittee on Abortion estimated m 1916 that over 6,000 aboitions 
were procured each year, and that of these more than 4,000 were 
criminally induced. More recent investigations have suggested that 
these figures probably underestimate the prevalence of the practice 
and that the total number of abortions may be as high as 15 to 
20 thousand a year.^^ Assuming that two out of every three are 
induced abortions, this implies that there may be approximately 
one induced abortion to every 2.5 birth's in New Zealand. In the 
State of Victoria a ratio of one abortion for every three births has 
been estimated, which would provide a ratio of induced abortions 
to births similar to New Zealand. In New South Wales the upper 
limit of abortion has been placed as high as 40 to 50 thousand, or 
almost one abortion for every birth, which would provide a higher 
rate of induced abortions than that of either Victoria or New 
Zealand.^^ 

Even if these estimates can be accepted as approximations of the 
true position, they reveal nothing of trends in abortion. The 
evidence before tlie Royal Commissiop in New South Wales in 
1904 indicated that the practice was widespread then, but the 
evidence offers no basis for comparison with the situation to-day. 
Nevertheless, unsatisfactory as the statistics for abortion are — and, 
for obvious reasons, as they must remain — it is clear that the 
practice has been an important factor in family limitation in 
modern times. But it should not be concluded that abortion is a 
fundamental cause of the decline in fertility, or that its suppression 
will increase the size of the family. Indeed it is reasonable to 

IbtH,, pp. 278-85, Burgdoefer estimated that the ratio of abortions to live 
births in Berlin in 1929 wjs as high as 103:100 (see A. M. Carr SaunderSs op cit.t 
p. 98), 

^1- Ihidtf pp, 51-54, and pp, 427-29. 

H. I. Sinclair, Vopulation^ 'Zealand's VrohUM^ Dunedin, 1944, p. fiO; 

also The Dominion Population Committee, Keporis, Wellington, 1945, pp. 120-3* 

The Australian figures are taken from. C. Maync, Extl: Melbourne, 

1944, p. 13, and a Report on Abortion prepared by the Working Committee for the 
Enquiry on the Birth Rate by tlTfe National Health and Medical Research Council, 
1944. 
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assume that abortiou will decrease without further legal action 
being taken if the facilities for other birth control methods become 
more readily available. Induced abortion can only be considered 
as the least pleasant aspect of the v/hole birth control movement, 
and as a symptom of an underlying cause. 

The same may be said of other birth control measures. The 
decline in the birth rate m Britain and Australia during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was probably accentuated by the 
activities of the Neo-Malthusian League, by the publicity which its 
aims received in legal proceedings, and by the improvement in the 
efficiency of contraceptive appliances. But many who were prac- 
tising family limitation at that time were probably using other 
methods than contraception or abortion. The Commission of 
Enquiry in New South Wales in 1904 implied that the change in 
family habits which it observed was the direct result of the in- 
creased importation and manufacture of contraceptive appliances. 
Had this been so, a continuous fall in the birth rate would have 
been expected, but as we have seen this did not occur. The Com- 
mission paid too little attention to environmental causes, and too 
much to the techniques of control. An analysis in Sweden of the 
techniques by which intensified birth control has been brought 
about, has led to the conclusion that even in recent years technical 
contraceptives have played only a minor role in birth control, and 
that the technique most generally used, even in the urban and 
middle classes, and still more among the broad classes of farmers 
and workers, is coitus interruptus.^'* If this is true of a country in 
which there has for some time been no strong moral objection to 
contraception, or any powerful religious opinion against its practice, 
it is probably equally true for countries like Australia and Britain. 
An investigation concerning the new patients who attended the 
Sheffield voluntary birth control clinic in 1937-38 indicated that of 
the 396 women concerned 293 stated that coitus interruptus was 
the method of birth control used. In a further investigation of 
women who attended voluntary birth control clinics in the United 
Kingdom, Glass found that 44.1 per cent, of 2,824 cases studied 
in 1937 used coitus interruptus, either as the sole method of control, 
or in conjunction with some other method. In 1938 the correspond- 
ing figure for 3,583 cases was 41.7 per cent. In the cases of women 
who used only one form of control, coitus interruptus was practised 
by 57.2 per cent, in 1937 and 50 per cent, in 1938,^® These samples 

Alva Myrdal, o^. ci/., p, Jl, 

D. V. Glass, op. cH., pp, 47 -“IS. 
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cannot be taken as a true cross-section of contraceptive practices 
among British women, because the women who were attending 
the clinics might have done so because they were more fecund than 
the average, or because they were relatively ignorant of the methods 
of. contraception. Moicrwer, they would tend to be representative 
of the ivomcn who had no stiong moral objection to biith control, 
Nevertheless, the percentages aic high enrnigh to suggest that 
coitus interruptus was still an impoiUni fotrn of biith control in 
Britain in these years. 

Even although mateiial for the study of birih control methods 
is very limited, it docs appear sate to conclude that the use of 
birth control appliances is becoming increasingly widespread. A 
walk along Chaiing Cross Road in pre-war London must have 
astonished the most hardened sceptic. It has also been estimated 
that the sale of contraceptives increased by 100 per cent, in Aus- 
tralia during the war years, 1939-45 ^‘’-^which probably helps to 
explain the lack of any substantial increase in the illegitimate birtli 
rate over this peiiod. It has also been calculated that in the United 
States of America in 1937 the expenditure on contraceptives was as 
great as that on jewellery.^’' The easy availability of contraceptives 
in recent years in Britain, Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States of America, and the widening knowledge of their correct 
use which must have followed the growing circulation of the 
many books and pamphlets on the subject, has probably been one 
important factor accounting for the comparatively low abortion 
rates in ihese, compared with some European countries.^® 

But while we may anticipate a rapid spread in the use of contra- 
ceptive appliances, the available evidence indicates that the revolu- 
tionary change in family structure, which we have observed in 
Australia and other Western countries over the past two generations, 
cannot be attributed to changes in the technical feasibility of birth 
control. Despite the impetus which has undoubtedly been given to 
family limitation by the application of scientific and technical 
knowledge to this field, the extensive decline in the birth rate 
must be explained in terms of some deeper change in the motive 
for limiting the number of children. The key to the real explana- 

Quoted by Pcofessoc A, P. Elkia at the Summer School of the Australian 
Institute of Political Science, January, 1945. 

P. K. "Wbelpton and C. V. Kiser, "Trends, Determinants and Control in Human 
Fertility, in Annalsj op> cti., p, 120, 

An interesting but difficult study would be the extent to which knowledge 
on the subject of birth control has been disseminated by the advice given to couples 
about to be or recently married by minisceri of religion. Their influence may have 
been considerable, for not all sects arc now opposed to the practice. 
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tion is to be found in the pattern of differentials in family structure 
which has evolved during the past fifty or sixty years. As we 
have observed, there have been variations in the extent of these 
differentials in different Western communities, but the general 
nature of their evolution has been similai. The habit of rational 
birth control has been spreading downward, from the relatively 
prosperous to the less prosperous groups of society, and outward 
from the large city to the small town and rural aieas. This 
movement could also be explained in terms of educational status, 
or perhaps of social ambition, without invalidating the general 
conclusion that the modern small family habit is the result of the 
material and psychological changes that have accompanied the 
scientific and technical developments of the past century. 

This statement presupposes the view that ecological factors are 
the mam determinants of family size. There is no originality in 
this view. In the eighteentn and nineteenth centuries many theories 
were postulated to explain population change in relation to the 
material environment. Thomas Malthus’s general thesis, as stated 
in the first edition of his essay in 1798, that population change 
tended to be determined by the available food supply, was true of 
pre-industrial Europe, as it is of many Asiatic countries to-day, but 
obviously it is inadequate as an explanation of the demographic 
changes which occurred in the Western world in the nineteenth 
century. Writers after Malthus, who had fuller knowledge of the 
technical revolution which was occurring, sought to show that 
increasing affluence tended- to limit reproduction. Michael Sadler 
postulated in 1829 that there was a negative correlation between 
fecundity and density. Eighteen years later Francis Doubleday 
put forward a similar theory, with emphasis upon material living 
standards rather than upon density, to show that in a “highly and 
generally affluent and luxurious” community population would 
decrease and decay. Herbert Spencer carried this search for a 
“natural" law of population further in 1867, when he foresaw the 
disappearance of population pressure and its accompanying evils 
as the result of the decrease in the capacity for reproduction which 
would occur as a greater proportion of the individual’s energy was 
used in personal development,^® 

Important as these studies were as attempts to examine the 
ecological factors conditioning population change, they were neces- 

For a sumfiiiiry of population theories of the nineteenth century, see W, S. 
Thompson, op. cit., p. 34 et seq., and E. 'Whittaxer, A History of Zconomie Ideas, 
London^ 1540, Gh* VII. 
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sarily limited in their value by the lack of material upon which 
their authors could draw. A major weakness was the implication 
in some of them that improved material standards of living tended 
to decrease the capacity to reproduce. Moreover, too great stress 
was placed upon material factors. It was not until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when improvements in the collection of vital 
statistics made more detailed studies of differentials in fertility 
available, that attention was focused upon social and ethical factors 
of the environment, as opposed to the purely material. In this 
rcgaid French populationists did important work.^° Arsene 
Dumont’s theory of social capillarity is perhaps the best known of 
the French attempts to explain reproductive changes in relation to 
social changes. Dumont held that in a society in which social 
mobility was easily accomplished, the birth rate would tend to fall, 
for the people would be continually striving to press upwards for 
their own individual advancement. Farther, large cities, he con- 
sidered, exert a powerful attraction upon those living near them, 
and thus increase the capilliary movement of the people, and as 
city dwellers have a low fertility this tends to increase the speed of 
the decline of the birth rate. On the other hand, in countries like 
India, where social mobility or capillarity is greatly restricted, 
there is, he claimed, no tendency for the birth rate to decline and 
for the population to die out.^* There were serious weaknesses in 
Dumont’s generalizations. For example, his theory of capillarity 
cannot be applied to Ireland, where the absence of opportunity for 
social mobility has not been accompanied by a high fertility. But 
the theory has the merit of attempting to relate fertility to social 
conditions. Another French theorist, Leroy-Beaulieu, carried the 
idea further when he stated that the development of cities, the 
quasi-universal propagation of comfort, the soaring of individual 
and family ambition, and the prospect open to all of elevating 
themselves in the social scale, with the fear of a decline in status 
which accompanied this, all encouraged the decline in fertility.®’’ 

The explanation of the decline in fertility has been sought in 
recent times by fuither developments of this social approach, not 
only from the aspect of social mobility, but also from the changing 
status of the family in society. Sociologi.sts have pointed out that 
the development of an industrial economy has been accompanied 

An excellent summary of French explanations of the decline in the birth rate 
is to be found in J. J. Spengler, at., Ch. VII. 

Vir. s. Thompson, oi- cil., 39-40. 

2* J, J. Spengloc, oj. at., p. ISI. Also P. Leroy-Beaulieu, La Ques,iion de la 
fopvlation, Paris, 1913. 
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by a progressive disintegration of the contractual family, as a 
socially sanctioned unit of husband and wife, of parents and 
children, and of the circle of relatives."’ The bonds uniting hus- 
band and wife have weakened, as has that uniting parents and 
children. Divorce in many countries is now little more than, a 
legal formality, and the interests of children move at an early age 
beyond the circle of the home. There has been a growing rift 
between the reproductive system (i.e., the family) and the rest of 
social organization. Some claim that this maladjustment between 
family and society will eventually be corrected, others that the kind 
of reproductive unit which has been inherited from the past is 
fundamentally incompatible with present-day society, and hence 
must be replaced by a new unit."'* What adjustments must be 
made to the family in the future is not relevant here, but the view 
that the family no longer holds the place in social organization 
that it did during the reigfi of Queen Victoria cannot be disputed. 

This change in the family implies a change in the motives for 
child-bearing, as well as a change in the attitude to life of potential 
parents. When the developments in agriculture and industry, and 
in hygiene and medical science, began to improve mortality, and 
thereby increase the average number of living children per family, 
the need for the application of birth control was not felt immedi- 
ately among all classes. The desire to control the size of the 
family must have been felt by many, although the knowledge of 
the means to give effect to that desire was hampered by the lag 
of education — and especially the education of women — behind 
technical advance. Many probably shared the view of J. S. Mill 
that the family was rarely large by the woman’s desire. Queen 
Victoria herself, writing to her uncle, the King of the Belgians, in 
18 - 11 , pointed to the great inconvenience and hardship of a large 
family: “Men never think, at least seldom think, what a hard task 
it is for us women to go through this (child-birth) very often.‘'^° 
But for the great majority of parents frequent child-bearing, 
although it caused much .suffering to the woman, did not raise 
serious economic problems. The children were frequently bread- 
winners by the age of ten, and even younger. In Britain they 
worked in the factories, shops and mines, and in the colonies they 
added to the rural labour force. Socially, too, the large family was 

An excellent illustration of this change is to be found in John Galsworthy's 

K., Davis discuses these views in ”Rcproduj;tive Institutions and tlie Pressure 
for_Populadoa, Sociologktil Keview, XXDC, No. } (1937), pp. 289-30S. 

Quoted in A. M- Catr Saunders, op, cit., p. 110. 
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respecled. Abortion and infanticide were frowned upon, and the 
ethical standards of the time forbade the use, and even the discus- 
sion, of contraceptives. Women were taught to believe that their 
appointed lot in life was marriage and the rearing of a large family. 
In. France, the one country in which these traditional moral pre- 
cepts had been seriously shaken hy revolution, rationalism in 
regard to the family had taken root. Moieover, there the provisions 
of Napoleon’s “Code Civil” which decreed that a man could only 
dispose freely of from one-quarter to one-third of his estate, accord- 
ing to the number of his children, made the large family a much 
moie severe threat to financial security, especially among the 
peasant classes, than in most other countries of Western Europe. 
Further, it was in France that public opinion first hardened against 
the large family. As early as 1851 the Academie Frangaise gave a 
prize for an essay on the theme that a country was fortunate when 
“la sagesse ftiblique et privSe" united tfi prevent rapid population 
growth.^® 

Apart from France, most of Europe and Europe overseas still 
believed in the expansionist view of population as an essential 
concomitant of commercial expansion, and national and individual 
prosperity. Malthus’s spectre of the danger of overpopulation was 
forgotten by the middle of the nineteenth century. As we have 
seen from our analysis of the Commission of Enquiry in New 
South Wales in 1904, this expansionist view was still prevalent in 
the twentieth century. 

But by the end of the century the economic benefits of the large 
family were much less certain, and the traditional dogmas and cus- 
toms which had combined to eulogise the prolific were losing their 
hold. The introduction of compulsory education was also a blow 
to the economic security of the large family, for it kept the children 
off the labour marltet without in any way compensating parents 
for the additional cost involved. By the end of the century the 
family had become largely a biological unit which added nothing 
to tire economic well-being of the parents, and which, if too large, 
hampered those social and community activities which women 
were beginning to demand as their natural right. The whole 
range of interests which both men and women were developing 
were taking them away from the home as the centre of their 
activities. Moreover, the rights which were demanded with the 
development of political democracy were those which gave the 
individual greater freedon», and which released both men and 

2 ® Xbid.y p, 109 - 
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women more and more from any contractual obligation to family 
or community. It is true that the individual had to swear allegiance 
to king and country, for these years also witnessed the growing 
strength of nationalism, but within the nation to which he belonged 
the individual was claiming the right to set his own stanclards, and 
to enjoy freedom of thought and freedom of expression. Thrown 
back upon his own resources by the very liberties which he had 
won, the individual was not prepared to accept traditional ethical 
concepts if they did not help him to maintain or improve his 
individual well-being. Indeed, the search for individual security 
became the paramount object of life. This development of an 
individualistic outlook encouraged the spread of a rationalistic 
attitude towards the family, and the preaching of moralists who 
condemned the spread of birth control practices was comparatively 
inehectual. In short, it may be said that nineteenth century capi- 
talism and political democracy produced that peculiar being, homo 
econoinicus, and children were desired or not desired according to 
their capacity to add to or detract from the total happiness of the 
parents as measured substantially by material standards. 

The emphasis upon the economic, and with it the social, aspects 
which this implies, goes far to explain the early spread of birth 
control amongst the middle classes of industrialized societies. The 
economic success which the owners of a moderate amount of 
capital frequently achieved as the result of their individual initiative 
thrust them into a social position which could only be maintained 
by continued economic success. They were conscious that they 
were not of those who sold their labour to live, and they con- 
sciously strove to keep their children from “falling” to that level. 
This implied education, frequently at a private school, beyond the 
level demanded by the State. The competition which had to be 
faced in the economic sphere was also apparent in the social sphere. 
In addition the range of wants among the middle classes widened 
with the industrial advance, but with the exception of the minority 
income was insufficient to satisfy those wants and to rear the size 
of family that would have resulted from an uncontrolled fertility. 

The factors outlined above also assist in the explanation of the 
low fertility of the large metropolis, which became the hub of 
industrialized society. As we pointed out in an earlier chapter, the 
existence of a differential between urban and rural areas is not a 
modern phenomenon. It probably existed in Rome, and in pre- 
industrial England, and it does exi.stwn India to-day. But the 
statistical analysis of most Western European countries in modern 
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times indicates that the rapid decline usually made itself felt first 
111 the growing urban areas. It was in the city as it developed 
in the nineteenth century that the competition for economic 
success was strongest, and in which the opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of the benefits bestowed by the technical and scientific 
advances of the times were most easily obtainable. Further, it was 
in the cities that the stratification of industrialized society was 
most apparent, and in which the opportunities for social mobility 
were greatest. Those cities, moreover, grew without any prede- 
termined plan in regard to the family. The social environment 
became increasingly inimical to rhe family, and to the cost of food 
had to be added rent, transport, entertainment outside the home 
and education. 

In our analysis of differential fertility we showed that the 
tendency has been for the gap to narroi^ between urban and rural 
areas and between the relatively prosperous and the relatively poor. 
In countries such as Australia, the United States of America and 
Britain, those who rely upon the sale of their labour are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the standards that have been the monopoly 
of the middle classes, and the demand being made by organized 
labour for improved material standards of living is fundamentally 
a demand for the right to enjoy what have so frequently been 
called bourgeois standards. Moreover, the so-called “working” 
classes have now attained an educational status which encourages 
them to restrict the number of their offspring, both for the fuller 
enjoyment of material benefits for themselves, and for the advan- 
tages thereby likely to accrue to their children. In addition, the 
availability, efficiency and relative cheapness of modern contra- 
ceptives increase the prospect of further family limitation amongst 
these groups of society, and every economic and educational 
advance is likely to strengthen the hold which the small family 
system already has upon western society. 

Nor is there any longer any strong moralistic opposition to 
prevent the spread of birth control habits. Those in the past who 
have so frequently .decried the practice of family limitation have 
more often than not been representatives of those groups of society 
which have been the perpetrators of die crime they condemn. 
Witness the report of the Commissioners in New South Wales in 
1904, which prophesied national disaster unless the decline in 
fertility was checked, but who at the same time noted the com- 
paratively low fertility of the economic and social groups of which 
they were representatives. The open expression concerning the 
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immorality of birth control has not been in accord with private 
practice. But to-day many of those classes who previously (openly 
at least) abhorred the doctrines of the Neo-Malthusians are mode- 
rating their attitude. Many denominations of the Church are no 
longer opposed to family planning, or even to the “proper” use, of 
contraceptives. This change in attitudes, although not a primary 
cause of the decline in the birth rate, is creating a set of values 
inimical to any reversal of the small family habit. The same may 
be said of the derisive attitude of many towards the parents of 
large families. 

Another “cause” of declining fertility which is frequently given 
is the pain of child-birth. But the fact that this can be submitted 
as a cause is illustrative again of the change in attitudes which 
has accompanied the improved material standards of life. Child- 
birth is considered by many to-day to be a major operation, despite 
the advances of medical 'science in this field, whereas in pre- 
industrial times it was accepted as almost a normal occurt;nce. 
The bodily discomforts associated with child-birth are evaluated 
as a greater factor to-day than formerly. It is not the reduction of 
physical pain in child-birth which is important, so much as the 
elimination of so many of the other bodily ailments and discom- 
forts to which our forebears were subject. 

A similar criticism may be made of other separate “causes,” such 
as lack of domestic service, fear of war, or the shortage of houses. 
The modern small family habit cannot be explained by a number 
of such isolated factors, or yet by less specific items such as the 
emancipation of women or the decay of religious beliefs. These 
are all products of a changing environment, and are symptoms of 
the change in the attitudes to life as a whole that have accompanied 
the industrial and technical revolutions of the past century. Nor 
can any useful purpose be achieved by inviting individual women 
to express their views regarding the matter of family limitation. 
This procedure was adopted by the National Health and Medical 
Research Council of Australia in connection with its report on the 
birth rate in 1944.^’' The many points of view raised in the letters 
are interesting in themselves, but they add little that is new to the 
search for causes. The predominant note of many of the letters 
is that lack of security is the important factor preventing family 
increase. But what is meant by security? Is it merely a guarantee 

27 Qp, cii., Annexure G, pp. 70-94, for an analysis of these letters. These letters 
cannot be taken as a fair sample of wonicn^s opinions. At best they can only be 
representative of those who are prepared to ducuss overtly a subject which is still 
coiistclered by many to be the secret and intimate concern of husband and wife. 
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ol a Steady job? Or is it this, together with sufficient income to 
enjoy a fair share of the amenities of our modern urbanized society? 
The real point is that so long as the present set of values is main- 
tained — or, in other words, so long as Schumpeter’s “homo econo- 
mipus" is dominant — the search for security will be continued, and 
every increase in income will be measured against the opportunities 
it provides for a fuller life as a whole, and not against the in- 
creased number of children it will support. Again, fear of war, 
which also receives attention in the letters mentioned above, may 
have caused some young parents to refrain from adding to th^ 
number of their children (although before 1938 the birth rate^^s 
showing an upward trend in many countries), but tbe^mij^ 
of peace will not necessarily result in larger familiej^^'-'^^ 
contrary, many adventurous young couples may consid^t^. 
peace a sign of degeneracy and evaluate that as a reg^.t no' 


ot 

VO decide 


having children. • ^'futason 

It is impossible to assess the relative importajjjce ' eit| 
subjective factors which cause each married cdupTein 3 ot 
have or not to have a child. That decision is frcquiatt^to ^ 
product of a multitude of other inter-related factors ’ti 
be adequately explained. But two aspects do 
industrial society has created an environment in which 
family and economic well-being are incompatible, and it is among 
those groups (e.g., the middle classes and the inhabitants of the 
large cities) in whom economic ambition is strong that the family 
is most severely limited in size. But it should be remembered that 
the control of the size of the completed family appears to be still 
the most significant feature of that decline. The desire to have at 
least two children still appears to be strong. Second, industrial and 
scientific progress has established sufficient control over the force 
of death in most Western countries to create a situation in which 


birth control in some form must be practised if low mortality rates 
are considered desirable. No economic and social organization has 
yet been fashioned that will stand the full fecundity of the human 
race, and in the long term human welfare is best served by the 
absence of rapid population growth. Moreover, past experience 
suggests that every improvement in material welfare will be accom- 
panied by a further spread of the rational control of the size of the 
family as the habits and mores of the middle and higher economic 
groups are disseminated. It is questionable also whether the force 
of orthodox religion can regain sufficient influence to prevent the 
further spread of this small-family habit in modern society. 
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The prospect o£ extinction as the result of an inadequate fertility 
can only be avoided by a reorganization of our whole material 
environment, as well as by a reorientation of values, and this 
cannot be done by a system of repressive legislation which will 
compel the individual to act in a manner repugnant to his volition. 
A population policy, in short, must not become merely a system of 
bribes and punishments. 
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SOME ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF DECLINING FERTILITY 

In the foregoing chapters we have shown that there has been a 
vast change in most white countries of the Western world in the 
structure and size of the family, and we have suggested that any 
sudden reversal of these trends is less likely in the future than the 
stabilizing of family size at a level which wdl either ensure a 
comparatively slow rate of growth, dr result in a decline in 
numbers^ We have also suggested that this change in family 
structure was essentially the result of the change in economic and 
social environment which was brought about by the development 
of highly industrialized economies. In the immediate future the 
reverse of this situation may become apparent in many countries, 
and the structure of the family may begin to alter economic and 
cultural patterns. Some demographers and economists consider 
that this influence is already apparent. Glass observes that the 
trend towards smaller families has already influenced building 
design, the type of leisure, and the conception of the standard of 
living." Harrod considers it very likely “that the world-wide 
increase in unemployment in the period between the two wars 
(1918-1939) was largely due to the slowing down in the rate of 
increase of population.”* 

The precise point at which population change has begun, or will 
begin, to affect the environment, as well as being affected by it, 
is difficult to determine, and must be conditioned by a number of 
variables in different communities; but there can be little doubt 
that the success of the laissez-faire economies of countries like 

t The author does not accept the opinion of Me. Coiin Clark (The Beottomics of 
1960, London, 1942, p. 10) that the upward trend in birth rates since 19JS seems 
to have marked the turning of the tide, and to indicate, that "the groat wave of 
conitacoptive propaganda which swept over the world during the last generation 
now appears to have come up against something stronger than itself.” Statistics of 
family structure do not support this generalization (sec Chapters V and VII above) , 
which shows a misunderstanding of the real cause of the spread of contraceptive 
practices. ^ 

® 0, V. Glass, op. oit,, p, }7J. 

■1 IL. F, Harrod, BrHam’s Future Fopntafion^ Oxford Pam., No. H4, 1943, p. 20. 
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Britain, the Dominions and the United States of America in the 
nineteenth century owed much to the fact that they operated in 
areas of rapidly expanding populations and resources. The wide- 
spread belief that expansion was inherent in the nature of the 
economic universe was in a large measure the natural outcome of 
rapid population growth, and the view was freely accepted that 
this expansion was good in itself. No better illustration of this 
view can be found than in the Report of the New South Wales 
Commi-ssion on the Birth Rate, which expressed the fear that any 
reduction in the rate of growth of population would necessarily 
reduce the level of economic well-being, and that, conversely, any 
acceleration would add to the level of prosperity.'^ Now while it 
may be true that population increase did assist economic expansion, 
it is not valid to conclude from this that the cessation of population 
growth must inevitably lead to economic stagnation. This con- 
clusion has a measure of*validity only if we assume that laissez- 
faire capitalism is the sine qua non of economic progress. 

This is not the place to argue the validity of this assumption. 
Rather let us examine the nature of the changes that are occurring 
in the composition of populations, and indicate some of the 
economic and social problems that may have to be faced in the 
near future. Then we may be in a position to consider the changes 
that may have to be instituted in our economic and social structure 
if survival is to be assured. The discussion which follows is 
essentially concerned with the first generation (approximately 
thirty years) of fertility decline, during which period there is no 
substantial increase in the total proportion of dependency, or 
decrease in the total population, and, unless otherwise stated, it 
assumes that there will be no migration to or from external sources.® 

From the aspect of economic activity a population may be 
divided into two main groups: the dependent group, including 
children under die age of 15 years and adults aged 65 and over; 
and the productive group, comprising the population between the 
K.C, Report, op, p. 30. 

® The most satisfactory treatise on the economic aspects of population decline 
is W. B, Reddaway’s The Economics of a DecUnins Popnlalhn, London, 1939, 
especially Part IT. For excellent short statements o£ some of the main aspects, sec 
D. V. Glass, op. cit,, Ch. VIII; S. Thompson, op. at,, Chs. XVII, XVIlI; G. 
Myrdal, op. ciLy Ch, VI, and J. J. Spengler, “Population and per Capita Income,” in 
The Annals, op cH., pp. 182-92, In all these works there is a considerable measure 
of agreement as to the nature of the economic problems that arise with a declining 
fertility, and their attitude to the solution, of the problems that arise may be 
described as one of cautious optimism. For a brief comparative study of the 
extremes of pessimism and optimism, see R. F. Hafrod, “Modejm Population Trends,” 
in. The ScAoof, 10 (1939), pp. 1-20; and J. Jewkes, "The Population 

Scare,” Ihhij pp. 101-21. 
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ages of 15 and 64. In most countries of Western Europe, the pro- 
portion of the total population in the aged dependent group (65 
and over) has been increasing during this century, but this has 
been more than offset by the decrease in the proportion in the 
juvenile dependent section. Consequently the proportion of popu- 
lation in the productive group has continued to increase. In the 
immediate future many Western countries will experience com- 
parative stability, and even a slight decline in total numbers, but 
there will be no .serious reduction in the proportion of population 
in the productive group.® Assuming that pre-war (1939) levels 
of fertility prevail during the next generation, the reduction in the 
proportion of juvenile dependants will almost offset the increase 
in the aged dependants until approximately 1955'1960.'' In Britain, 
for example, an estimate based upon this assumption indicates that 
the population may increase from 46,008,000 in 1937 to 47,501,000 
in 1951, and that the total dependent group will comprise 30.5 per 
cent, of the population in the former year, and 30.7 in the latter. 
After that point of time, the proportion of aged will increase 
rapidly (13.8% in 1961, and 17.1% in 1971) and more than offset 
the reduction in the proportion of juveniles.® 

In Australia, the situation until 1960 (assuming no immigration) 
will be similar to that of Britain. The projection of future popu- 
lation given above in Chapter VI indicates that there will be no 
substantial increase in the total proportion of the population in the 
dependent groups, the decrease in the juvenile section being offset 
by the increase in aged. The aged will increase in numbers from 
0,51 millions in 1940 to 0.S5 millions in I960, and, as a proportion of 
the total population, from 7.2 to 10.7 per cent. Thereafter, accord- 
ing to the projection, the aged section will increase rapidly, to 1.06 
millions in 1980 and 1.11 millions in 2000. The projections after 
1960, based as they are upon an assumed fertility and mortality, are 
too long-term to be of much practical value. However, should the 
assumption of the projection (i.e., a Net Reproduction Rate after 
1950 of 0.925) conform with reality, there will still be no marked. 

® B\it war casuaUics in Germany and France will increase their burden of 
dependency in the immediate future, 

^ F. Nocestdn ct a!., Cft.j vP- and Appendix IV, pp. 240-52. 

8 Current Trend of Vopuhfton m Great Bntahit Cmd. 5 1942, p. II. This 

forecast provides the follo'n(ing pictoref 
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increase in the proportion of all clependantSj for the increase in the 
aged will be offset by a decrease in the juvenile section. 

Thus the demographic situation with which Australia, Britain 
and many other Western countries are now faced is one in which 
there is likely to be a shifting balance of dependency from youth to 
age, without any marked increase in the total proportion of 
dependants, and with a comparatively stable total number of 
producers. In other words, the decline of the birth rate will not 
result in an immediate increase in the quantity of dependants 
which the producers are called upon to support. 

Does this imply, then, that the burden of the dependants will be 
no greater than in an expanding population ? The answer is 
almost certainly in the negative. In the first place, the reduction 
in the number and proportion of the juvenile population will not 
mean a proportionate decrease in the costs of children, for we have 
so far made substantial gSins in improving the living standards of 
juvenile dependants with the use of relatively small lesources. But 
in future the converse may hold. For example, a high degree of 
juvenile health has been achieved by comparatively simple public 
health measures; elementary education has been achieved at a low 
cost. But the future reduction of child mortality rates, which will 
be associated with elaborate clinical services for mothers and 
children, and the more advanced, specialized education which is 
now being demanded for every child, even to the tertiary level, 
will increase the public cost of rearing each child. 

Second, turning to the-aged dependants, there will be a rapid 
increase in the proportion of the yearly national income required 
for their support. The principle of economic security for those 
over the age of 60 or 65 who have not sufficient private means of 
support, is now accepted as desirable by most political groups, 
while a further development which shows promise of being 
accepted in the near future is the national superannuation of all 
who have completed their working lives, on the basis of contribu- 
tions made during their productive years. These developments 
mean that provision for old age, whether for pensions restricted by 
a means test or for superannuation, will be a heavier drain upon 
the producer than it was formerly, and will probably more than 
offset any possible reduction which may be achieved in the cost 
of the juvenile dependent classes. 

Thus the proportion of the total income of the community which 
will be required for the support of the dependent groups may be 
much greater in future than it was in the past. But again, in the 
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immediate future this burden of dependency should not become an 
intolerable drain upon the national income if a steady and high 
level of economic activity can be maintained. Can this be achieved 
in the demographic situation which we have been discussing? 

During I he Hrst phase of the decline in fertility there is a 
tendency for the juvenile dependent .section to dcctca.se more 
rapidly than the aged dependent group increa.scs, and conscciuontly 
for the proportion of [irodiiccis to expand. At this stage, the 
population ha.i a high per capita producing ca[iacity, and this may 
also result in a larger fund of savings to be invested. If these 
saving,s can be changed rapidly into useful producers’ and con- 
sumers’ goods, the decline in the rate of population growth may 
not affect adversely the level of living of a community. But in 
this situation, one of the stimulants for free investment, namely, 
population increase, will have been removed. Individuals may be 
less inclined to invest in a market in wh>ich the opportunities for 
expansion are limited and where a decUne may be imminent. 
Moreover, the most likely avenues for investment will be those 
required to supply the demands of an aging population. There 
will be less demand for the essentials of life and more demand for 
the luxuries, and as the nature of the demand for the latter tends 
to be highly variable and capricious, this may lead to economic 
instability and structural unemployment owing to the necessity for 
a rapid switch in productive techniques. 

The precise effect of the shifting balance of population upon 
each country, and the measures that will be required to meet it, will 
differ in each case. If, for example, ’the tendency towards u 
declining population can be accompanied by an expanding export 
market, the conditions favourable to a laissez-faire economy may 
be perpetuated, assuming that production can be expanded, in the 
absence of a greater numerical amount of labour, by improved 
techniques and invention. But in the absence of that factor, a 
declining fertility will produce a situation in which the element of 
ri.sk will be greater for the owner of capital than in an expanding 
population. In the nineteenth century good judgment in invest- 
ment was not always necessary to the success of an enterprise, and 
over-investment in either producers’ or consumers’ goods did not 
always bring disa,ster. But in a stationary or declining population 
there will not be the same pressure of economic optimism, or 
opportunity for the same margin of error in the case of rash 
investraeat.“ 

® For an elaboration of this poln? see A. G. B. Fisher, The Ctmh of Progres'; and 
Seenrify, London, 1935. p. 155 et seq. 

H 
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So far we have treated the productive population as a single 
group. The efficiency of two labour forces, whose totals are 
numerically the same and whose ratios to the dependent groups are 
identical, may, however, be different, for there may be a wide 
variation in age composition. In a population in which fertility 
has been declining for approximately a generation (again assuming 
no migration) the average age of the producer group will become 
progressively higher. This may be illustrated with figures for 
Great Britain and Australia, based on the estimates quoted above. 
In the case of Britain the population aged 15-65 will vary little 
between 1941 and 1961, totalling 32,666,000 in the earlier year, and 
32,259,000 in the later. But over the same period the 15-30 group 
will decrease from 11,080,000 to 8,752,000 and the 45-65 group will 
increase from 10,689,000 to 13,339,000. In Australia the population 
aged 20-64 will increase from 4.15 millions in 1940 to 4.66 millions 
in 1960, but the increase will be proportionately greater in the 
older than in the younger groups. Those aged 20-49 will increase 
from 3.14 to 3.38 millions, or by 8 per cent,, while those aged 50-64 
will increase from 1.01 to 1.28 millions, or by 26 per cent. This 
change in the age composition of the working population will Lend 
to render labour both psychologically and physiologically less 
mobile at a time when the mobility of labour may become increas- 
ingly important to meet the shift in demand engendered by the 
increasing average age of the population. 

Summarizing our argument so far, we may say that in an 
economy which has been, geared to expanding demand as a result 
of an expanding market, a continued decline in fertility for 
approximately a generation may increase the danger of unemploy- 
ment, first because of the tendency for savings to increase as the 
opportunities for investment decrease, particularly in the production 
of essential consumers’ goods and of producers’ goods; second, 
because there will tend to be a shift in demand, as a result of 
changes in age composition and in the balance of dependency, 
from the basic human necessities to less staple commodities and 
services, for which the demand is more variable; and third, because 
labour will tend to become less mobile at a time when the necessity 
for greater mobility is increased. Finally, there is the problem of 
indebtedness which is likely to occur in a stationary or contracting 
community if the growth of capital equipment and public services 
has outstripped the expansion of population. 

The possibility that these economic problems will arise is not, 
of course, sufficient reason for urging a rapid increase in population. 
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Unemployintnt on a large scale has occurred in rapidly expanding 
populations. There may be some justification for Harrod’s view 
that the slackening of the rate of population was a factor in the 
level of unemploymeni; in many Western countries in the nineteen- 
thirties; but it was only one of many factors in the situation. 
Moreover, the fact that Sweden and Fiance — both countries in 
which population was comparatively stable in the ’thirties, and in 
which the decline in fertility was of long duration — suffered less 
severely than many other Western countries in which the rate of 
expansion of population was higher, may justify the opposite con- 
clusion that with an economic readjustment the level of economic 
activity can be stabilized more readily in a stationary population 
than in an expanding one. This again, however, raises issues of 
economic theory beyond the scope of this chapter. Suffice it to add 
here that the elfect of the depression in the ’thirties on various 
countries must be considered in relation To the whole framework 
of the economic organization and of the resources of each, and not 
merely to the level of population growth. The fluctuations in 
external markets, as well as internal, must also be taken into 
account. 

Considerable attention has been given to the possibilities of 
areas of declining fertility ofisetting the loss of opportunity for 
internal investment by finding new avenues of investment abroad. 
Some economists consider that those opportunities are diminishing, 
now that the empty spaces of the world have been settled, and 
that many Asiatic countries are developing a political and economic 
autonomy which will reduce the opportunities for investment. 
Professor Jewkes, on the other hand, took an optimistic view in 
1939 of the prospects of continued huge foreign investments by the 
Western industrialized countries in China, South America and 
Africa.^" Writing in 1942, Mr. Colin Clark also considered that 
the slackening of the rate of population growth would free capital 
for foreign investment, and observed that the United Kingdom 
would become the foremost supplier of capital in the post-war 
world because her working population would tend to decline.^^ 
These sweeping generalizations tend to gloss over a number of 
factors, political as well as economic, which may complicate the 
issue. All that can be stated at this stage, when the political and 
economic future of areas of low standards of living is so unceitain, 
is that during the first generation of declining fertility in an area 

J. Jewkes, oji. eii., p, 101 If. * 

Colin Clark, of>. cif., p. 83. 
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of high living siandards (assuming the decline begins from the 
high late of natural increase prevailing in, say, Britain and Aus- 
tralia about 1914) the capital available for overseas investment may 
increase as the opportunity for internal investment is reduced. But 
whether international events will give rise to those opportunities 
is another ejuestion. 

The view that external investment must be expanded to absorb 
the surplus savings in a community of declining fertility tends to 
overlook the possibilities of internal readjustment to overcome the 
problem. For some time the internal economic problems will 
probably be less serious than is frequently imagined, because, as 
we have pointed out, the changes in the ratios of productive and 
dependent populations will occur slowly, providing time for the 
study of each problem of adjustment as it occurs. But if an 
adequate flow of producers’ and consumers’ goods is to be main- 
tained it will be necessary to prevent both uneconomic investment 
and to encourage investment. The first measure implies fore- 
knowledge of the probable demand arising from the internal 
market, which may be achieved by the encouragement of research 
by government and business institutions into the probable change 
in consumer demand arising ffom population change — a factor 
which may now be estimated with some accuracy for some time 
ahead as a result of the advances that have been made in the 
measurement of vital phenomena. The second implies such measures 
as the control of interest rates to encourage investment in enter- 
prises in which the retarns may be less profitable than in an 
expanding population, or t,he maintenairce of consumption at a 
high level by the redistribution of income in favour of the low 
income groups. For exar^ple, the provision of social services for 
the lower income groups,, financed out of general taxation, would 
help to maintain the level of demand for essential consumption 
goods and i educe the rafio of national saving to national income. 
In addition it may be necessary to encourage the switch of a pro- 
portion of investment fijora the production of commodities for the 
basic essentials of life jio the production of goods in which an 
increase in demand may occur as the result of the growing pro- 
portion of older people in the community (for example, durable 
consumption goods such as motor cars, refrigerators and amenities 
for the home, and tertiary industries such as entertainment and 
higher education). 

If private enterprise proves incapable of the necessary adapta- 
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biliiy to meet the changes which will occur in population structure 
in a situation of declining fertility, an extension of public contml 
and public investment will be necessary. Public enterprise would 
at least have to take steps through the provision of educational 
services, labour exchanges and retraining facilities to encourage 
the mobility of labour, even although the need for greater mobility 
might be offset to some extent by the increasing ease with which a 
wide variety of industrial opemtions can now be efficiently per- 
formed by comparatively unskilled labour. 

Few of the measures outlined above cannot be found in the 
plans which have been laid in Britain and Australia for the 
maintenance of a high level of employment in the post-war period.^” 
These plans have been prepared without specific reference to the 
population question, but they are undoubteclly conditioned in some 
measure by the problems which arise out of changes in the com- 
position and rate of growth of populilLion, and their general 
application in practice may meet the major economic difficultic.s 
likely to arise from tho-se changes. To atiempt to plan Itirther, 
and to anticipate the probable economic consequences of a rapid 
decline in the total numbers of population (which would begin to 
occur if fertility remained below replacement level for more than 
a demographic generation) would be an interesting academic cxcr- 
ci.se, but hardly one of great jtractical significance, for the nature 
of the problems which may arise at that stage will be largely 
conditioned by external factors which cannot be anticipated now 
with any degree of accuracy. Moreover; nationalism is still suffi- 
ciently strong to justify the conclusion that no Western country 
will willingly permit this phase to occur, even if it means a 
totalitarian state, and the prospect of rapid decline is still sufficiently 
remote in most countries to allow us to leave the problem to the 
next generation. Rather than consider the principles of economic 
organization that may evolve as Western countries begin to vanish 
from the earth, we should consider the means by which they may 
survive, assuming that the majority of Westerners still believe, 
despite the present — and temporary, we hope — phase of cynicism 
and disillusionment, that our civilization is worth preservation. 

The desire for preservation, and the urge for measures to ensure 
it, may indeed be strengthened by die very changes in population 

See, for example, Sir Wm. Beveridge, Full Employment tn it Free Society, 
London, 1S44; The ‘White Papers on Employment Policy, 1944 (presented to the 
British Parliament in 1S44), and 'on Pull Employment hi Anstmlie (presented to 
the Pederal Parliament in 194S), 
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Structure which we have been discussing, for the increasing average 
age of the population may encourage institutional changes in the 
interests of security. This search for security may turn attention to 
measures which will ensure the maintenance of a “replacement-level 
family,” as well as to the adequate provision for old age, although 
the first emphasis will probably be upon the latter. Already com- 
prehensive social service policies in many countries are endeavour- 
ing to establish the principle of security from birth to death. Such 
policies arc to a con.siderable extent the reaction from the mass 
unemployment and uncertainty of the period between the two 
world war.s, and they are the product of governments whose 
political philosophies- have been opposed to the principles of laissez- 
faitc. There is now general agreement that the dependent members 
of society, both juvenile and aged, should be provided with at 
least a minimum of economic security by the state, and political 
power will be given to thfise who can best satisfy that demand. As 
the aging tendency of the population increases in a situation of 
declining fertility the demand for public support of the aged will 
increase, for neither the economic structure (e.g., the absence of a 
self-sufficient agrarian economy) nor the social institutions (e.g., 
the modern flat and small cottage) of modern Western communities 
are adapted to the care of the aged by their children. And as this 
burden of aged dependency becomes heavier, the demand will also 
tend to be pressed by parents of young families for further public 
assistance for the juvenile dependent groups. If this total burden 
of dependency is to be ct^rried it will be imperative to maintain a 
high and steady level of employment and prosperity. In an aging 
population, therefore, the demand for security is likely to be 
pressed with increasing vigour, and in political democracies the 
political parties which will be returned to power will be those 
which can guarantee stability rather than those which hold out 
the promise of imaginative enterprise.^® 

MyrdaP"* has suggested that the aging tendency of a population 
which will result from declining fertility will block individual 

I® T!)8 atgximent outlined abovs mjy be considered In connection with the 
AOJetalian Federal clectlom of September, It is possible that the promise of 

child endowment for the first child, which the Liberal Party offered, was a political 
miatake. A guaeaatee of nafiooid tuperanmiation for all over the age of 6J may 
have gaiwetl more votes, Further, the Labour Party's emph.isis upon the fact of 
economic security of the past few years, rather than upon future propabllities, was 
good political psychology. It is questionable, too. in view of the widespread demand 
for security, whether the Liberal plank of reduced taxation appealed to many of the 
w»ge-e.iniefs, A promise of mote liberal soyal services may have been more 
aettaetive, 

M G, MyrdaJ, i>l>, cif,, p. 16f, 
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opportuiiilies to rise socially and economically, and that in this 
situation people will become discouraged, and lose both their 
dynamic interest in working life and the mental attitude that goes 
with progress. Consequently, the controls that will have to be 
exerpised to sustain, economic activity as population decline occurs 
“must unfortunately be expected to take on an administrative, 
bureaucratic, senile character,” and government will be “principally 
in the power of old men.” This latter contention is an extreme 
view of what may occur if fertility decline continues over a period 
long enough to result in a continuously decreasing population;^’’ 
but even in the early stages of decline, the increasing average age 
of the productive population will tend to increase the difficulties 
for advancement of the young men and women. Assuming that 
the average age of retirement remains constant, there will for 
some years be an Increasing number of people approaching the end 
of their productive lives. This may increase the opportunities for 
those approaching the age of employment to find work, but at the 
same time the opportunities for advancement by the younger 
working groups will tend to be blocked by the expanding number 
available for the higher paid positions which will be falling vacant. 
If the principle of appointment by right of seniority, which is 
now widely accepted (e.g., trade unions and the public service), is 
maintained and extended, it will thus lake longer for the young 
person to attain a position of responsibility with a contracting, than 
with a stable or expanding rate of population growth. The one 
clear advantage which youth will havq over age is the greater 
adaptability of the former to meet the changes in skills and location 
of employment that are likely to occur, but even this may be lost 
if future industry requires machine-tenders rather than persons 
with physical and mental agility. 

When we turn to consider in more detail the implications for 
Australia of past trends in fertility, it is necessary to take into 
account both internal trends and those in both Western and Eastern 
countries with which Australia has economic and cultural relations. 
Unlike many of the countries of Western Europe (e.g., Sweden and 
the United Kingdom) the carrying capacity of Australia is still 
considerably in excess of the present population, or the population 
which this country is likely to attain within the next two or three 
generations. The lower limit of estimates of the population which 
Australia can carry at existing or higher standards of living is in 

Tlicse political consequences may be avoided to some extent in the future by 
lowering the age of franchise. 
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the region of 15 to 20 millions.^® The discussion of the optimum 
carrying capacity of Australia is of little practical value, even if we 
could anticipate the future of technical progress;*^^ but the develop- 
ment of industrial and agricultural techniques will expand rather 
than reduce the potential of this country, and it thus appears 
certain that immigration must continue to play an important part 
in Australia’s population policy if the maximum use is to be made 
of the country’s resources. For this reason fertility trends in over- 
seas countries from which immigrants tvill be sought must he 
taken into account. IE those immigrants, together with the Aus- 
tralian-born population, prove insuflicieut to develop to the maxi- 
mum the known lesources of Australia, the study of the effects of 
past fertility trends U[)on the future becomes even more compli- 
cated, for it raises the issue of the claim of the non-European 
peoples to share in Australian development. 

The external factors nfiated to fertility trends in Australia will 
be treated in later chapters.^® At this point, however, let us con- 
sider some of the internal implications of recent trends. The 
first fact to be emphasized is that, so long as recent fertility trends 
continue, the Australian population will fall far short of the 
estimated possible maximum of 15 or 20 millions, and as we 
observed above (Chapter VI) may only attain a figure of approxi- 
mately 8.20 millions in 1980 (without immigration). But even 
more important than the probable maximum are the changes in 
the age composition of the population which are occurring now, 
and which will continue,to occur in the immediate future. On 
the basis of the estimate in Chapter VI there will be a slight 
increase in the total bread-winning population between 1940 and 
1950 (from 4.15 to 4.60 millions), hut in the succeeding decade 
there will be little change (4.06 millions in 1960). The rate of 
increase in this productive group will diminish because of two 
factors — the reduction in the numbers entering the employment 
market, as a result of the steady decrease in births after 1922; and 
the greater numbers reaching retiring age. In the immediate pre- 

For a summary «t the estimates of the future carrying capacity of Australia, 
see J. AmSrews, "The Popolltiop Carrying Capacity of Australia,” in Australian 
Popuhhan fpjpets prepared for the 2nd British Commonwealth Relations Conference, 
tSiS). See also Griffith Taylor, Eitvirourntnl, Race uni Migradoii, Toronto, 1937, 
pp. 482-450, Taylor estiniates that when Australian resources are developed to the 
same extent M those of U.S.A., Australia will have a population of some 20 millions, 
and that the population will be concentrated in areas already settled by 186S. 

For a tliCid criticism of the unreality of the theory of the optimum population, 
see Cj. htytdal, ap. cil,, pp. 140-1+4, Myrdal dgicribes the theory as "a speculative 
ligment of the mind without much connection with this world” (p, 143). 

See Ch. XIV. 
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war years, roughly 120,000 persons attained the age o£ 15 each year, 
22,000 died between the ages of 15 and 64, and about 45,000 were 
reaching the age of 65, leaving a net natural increase in the working 
age-group of approximately 53,000 a yeard” By 1948 those attaining 
the. age of 15 will have been reduced to approximately 101,000, 
while those reaching 65 will have increased to 58,000. Allowing 
for mortality during working age, this implies a net increase of the 
15-64 group of approximately 20,000, or less than half the pre-war 
figure. 

The net natural increase of the productive population will 
increase temporarily in later years as the children born during the 
war (1939.45) attain employable age, hut that increase will probably 
be transitory, for reasons we have already discussed.^“ In the 
immediate future, however, there may be insufficient Australian- 
born labour to complete the post-war plans that have already been 
laid, without a continued shortage of ccinsumption goods. It was 
estimated before the war that the domestic supply of labour would 
probably be barely sufficient for a moderate development of second- 
ary and tertiary industries in the ensuing years."^ And the situation 
has been aggravated by the war, which has given an impetus to 
Australia’s industrial development and at the same time left the 
economy with a deficit of the capital equipment necessary for the 
normal flow of consumption goods. The lack of any substantial 
increase in the productive population of Australia may thus, in the 
absence of immigration, prolong the lag in the post-war period 
between the replacement and renewal ,o£ capital equipment and 
the production of consumption goods. Even allowing for the 
improved efficiency of industrial techniques as a result of the war- 
time experience, there is little doubt that Australia has not the 
human resources necessary to take full advantage in the immediate 
post-war period of its potential industrial capacity. Production 
may be increased in either consumption goods or capital goods, but 
not easily in both; and in the absence of population increase it 
may be necessary for some years to direct investment into the most 
socially desirable channels. If the lag created by the war in 
housing, educational and hospital construction, and plant and 

n* W. D. Forsyth, “The Future Requirement of Immigrant Labour Supplies in 
Australia,” in The Economic Record, XV, No. 29 (1939), p, 224, n. 4. 

20 Chapters V and VI. 

21 Forsyth, in The Economic Record, op. cit., p. 229. See also his The Myth of 
Open Spaces, pp. 108 ct seq., and R. B. Madgwiqlt, "Immigration,” in The Economic 
Record, XII, No. 22 (1936), pp..^71 et seq. Madgwiefc concluded that population 
would not increase in the future (without immigration) at a pace commensurate with 
the needs of industry. 
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machinery, is to be overcome quickly, investment may have to be 
directed into these channels at the expense of consumption goods 
other than the basic necessities, so that while the level of income 
may remain high, ical standards of living may fall. 

Government planning through the National Works Council and 
allied bodies is preparing large-scale public expenrUture embracing 
maintenance and renewal works which have been deferred as a 
result of the n'ar. In the first report of the Co-ordinator General of 
Works it was estimated that urgent post-war works to the value of 
£500 million were required, compared with a pre-war annual ex- 
penditure of h'ss than £100 million. These works included building 
(excluding housing), water supply and iriigation, forc.stry, sewerage 
and drainage, and roads and bridges. In addition there is the long- 
let m project of the imrfication of Australia’s railway gauges.'" To 
these must be added the large-scale overhaul of city transport 
systems, hospital and schCol buildings, and the erection of more 
than 100,001) houses. The financing of these projects through taxa- 
tion and public borrowing will be the smallest of the problems 
involved. More important will be their effect upon the demand for 
consumption goods and upon the capacity of the economic structure 
to meet that demand. The redistribution of income and employ- 
ment which these works will involve will increase the demand for 
consumption goods, but at the same time they will (in the absence 
of immigration) accentuate the pre-war tendency for population 
growth to lag behind industrial requirements. If an inflationary 
tendency is to be avoided ft may be necessary to limit public works 
after the essential renewals and replacements have been achieved 
and give priority to investment for consumption goods. 

If Au.stralia were content to organize its economy on the basis 
of primary production for export, the need for increased labour 
sujiplies would be diminished, but for obvious reasons this course 
will not be followed. In the first place such a policy would reduce 
the capacity of Australia to defend itself in the event of a recur- 
rence of war; and, secondly, it would add weight to the argument 
of those who claim that the Australian population is too small to 
utTr/e fully the known resources of the country. Further, such an 
economy would leave Australia open to the i nfluence of fluctuations 
of the overseas market for primary exports, and would be a reversal 
of the policy which has been adopted since the depression of 

Ftar nn csccDent sumrtiaty of ttie public works projects being prepared by the 
Commonwealth Government, and of the methods of financing them, see It. I. 
Downing, "The Planning of Public Investment in Australia,” in Tfie hitenailional 
fiewett, Lll, No. 4, JSfJ, p. 3i2 ff. 
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“insulating” the economy against such factors. Thus it would be 
unrealistic to discuss Australia’s economic future and its relation to 
population requirements on any other assumption than the con- 
tinued development of secondai'y and tertiary industries. 

Rut obviously there is a limit to industrial expansion, set by 
manpower and resources, and it appears likely that, in the absence 
of immigration, the former will be the more important limiting 
factor in Australia. With improved efficiency to reduce costs, 
industrial production can be expanded beyond the pre-war level, 
but it appears to be false optimism to see Australia in the situation 
of the United States of America m the ’eighties of last century. 
Not only does the former lack the potential resources of the latter, 
but it faces a demographic situation which is entirely different 
from that which confronted the United States in the nineteenth 
century. American industrialization was encouraged by the tre- 
mendous inflow of labour and capital from abroad; Australia is 
preparing her industrial expansion at a time when the reservoirs 
of immigrant labour have virtually dried up."^ The most she can 
hope for is a sufficient inflow of immigrants to enable her to offset 
some of the shortages in labour supply which are now occurring 
as the result of almost a generation of declining fertility. Without 
such an inflow, there is no reason to believe that Australia will 
not be able to maintain, and even to expand to a limited extent, 
the pre-war level of industrial development, for there will be no 
early reduction in the total labour supply, and there will be scope 
for improved efficiency. But in the abseijcc of an expanding export 
market, the opportunities for investment will be limited, and with- 
out careful control, either by a central planning authority or by 
the foresight of the owners of capital, there will be a danger of 
over-investment. Particularly is this true of the immediate post- 
war years when capital accumulation is likely to be in excess of 
the available labour supply. Nor will an expanding export market 
alone solve the problem in the long run, for it will tend to strain 
still further the stationary labour force, and may deplete still 
further the goods available for internal consumption. 

Australia has reached the intermediate stage of a declining 
fertility when the total proportion of dependency is low, and, conse- 
quently, when the total proportion of the population of productive 
age is high. In an economy in which per capita income is high 
there tends normally to be during this stage a high level of savings 

For » full discussion of this'Tlspcct of Australia’s population problem see W. D. 
Forsyth, The Myth of Open Spaces, op. cit. 
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and reduced scope for inveslment in durable producers’ goods, and 
consequently an expanding demand for cunent consumption, par- 
ticularly for goods other than those associated with the basic 
necessities of life. But the position in Australia is abnormal, in-so-far 
as a large proportion of the savings available must now be diverted 
to arrears, caused by wai, in the nation’s capital ecpipment. Once 
those arrears have been dealt with, the economy may perhaps be 
stabilized for a time with a higher proportion of incomes available 
for consumption goods, which may enable higher material stan- 
dards of life to be attained than before 1939; but unless measures 
are also taken to raise fertility to replacement level the increasing 
burden of dependency will tend to upset the balance within a 
generation. Moreover, our study of differentials in fertility and 
family structure has suggested that an economy planned to in- 
crease the consumption of goods which require urban and factory 
labour may accelerate the decline in fertility, unless ways are 
devised to change the social environment in which those goods are 
produced. If a still higher proportion of the population than in 
the past is to be employed in other ways than the production of 
primary products, the tendency towards metropolitan concentration 
may be increased, unless the new industries are established in rural 
or small town areas. 

In summarizing our discussion of the consequences of declining 
fertility for Australia, we may state that, considered without refer- 
ence to international questions, the problems arising from a 
declining rate of growth cjn be overcome, and that a high material 
standard of living can be achieved once the short-term dislocations 
caused by war are overcome. But such an approach to Australia’s 
problems tends to be unrealistic, because Australia is being forced 
into a policy of economic expansion in her search for security in 
the international .sphere. Such a policy will require an influx of 
immigrants with the skills necessary for work in secondary and 
tertiary industries, not merely in order that they will expand the 
opjwrtunities for investment at a time when capital accumulation 
is tending to increase, but also in order that they will enable the 
fullest use to be made of the known resources of the country. There 
appears to be no practical alternative to such a policy, but it may 
force this country to liberalize its traditional attitude to immigrants 
before it succeeds. The avowed policy of the present government 
is population increase, and in this regard it is following in the 
footsteps of its predecessors, although,., the population target has 
been reduced from a hundred millions to a modest twenty millions. 
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By this aim, Australia has in effect admitted to the world that this 
country has more resources than the present population can fully 
utilize, and failure to attain the target will leave Australia an 
underpopulated country in the eyes of those seeking room for 
expansion. Immigration, however, is only one side of the picture. 
The other, and more important, is the maintenance of fertility at, 
or above, replacement level. 
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CHAPTER Xlt 


THE SEARCH FOR PRO-NATALIST POLICIES 

The late Lord Stamp, speaking in the House of Lords in 1939, 
stated that the reason why there is so little popular apprehensive- 
ness on the subject of population decline is that “we are still 
living under the social illusion of continuous expansion. ... We 
have got so used for a hundred years to this continual increment 
that we are not yet attuned to the thought, not merely of becoming 
stationary, but of a reversal of the process.”^ There have been 
few periods, however, when there has been any clear sign of 
“popular apprehensiveness” of population trends. Throughout 
most of man’s recorded history population growth has been con- 
ditioned by the environment in which he has lived, increasing 
when the supply of foodstuffs has been abundant, and decreasing 
when it has been scarce. The only real difference between the 
modern situation and that which prevailed in pre-industrial times 
is that both the concepts of what constitutes the necessities of life, 
and the means of control, have altered. Subsistence now Includes 
a wide range of consumption goods and services, as well as food, 
and the size of the family is now determined largely by the supply 
of the former, instead of the latter. The possibility of adjusting 
the size of the family to enable individuals to attain what they, as 
individuals, consider to be the maximum of satisfaction in a given 
environment has been greatly increased; and they are not, and 
will not readily become, apprehensive regarding the results of their 
decisions upon the economic and social welfare of the next genera- 
tion, or upon the community or nation at large. This explains 
why there is little popular concern to-day about the implications 
of the decline in fertility for future economic and social organiza- 
tion, and why the exhortations of moralists and national leaders 
to the people to have more children have not succeeded. In the 
modern Western community, with the prospects which it offers 
for the rational control of family size, moral exhortation will not 
change family patterns, unless it is also accompanied by a radical 
t Quoted in R. & K. Titrnuss, op. cif., p. t3. 
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overhaul of the whole environment. Failure to recognize this fact 
has been the cause of the lack of success of pro-natalist policies in 
the modern world, as indeed of those of earlier times. 

Population policies are not new. They are at least as old as 
the Babylonian code of Hammurabi, which attempted to exercise 
.some control over abortion." But in practice these policies have 
usually had as their aim population increase, and not decrease or 
•stability. Moreovei, they have generally taken the form of bills 
of pains and pcnaltie.s directed against the infeitile and celibate 
sections of the community, and have not aimed at creating an 
environment (e.g., an increase in the supply of foodstuffs) to 
reduce mortality, or to encourage people to increase voluntarily the 
size of the family. That population increase has been desired 
by the ruling classes in western civilization is not surprising, 
because the retention of tljeir position has usually depended upon 
the numerical strength of the people whom they have governed 
and upon whom they have relied for military power, and man’s 
command of resources has been so tenuous until modern times that 
population decrease has been imminent as the result of the ravages 
of war, famine and disease. 

Utopian plans have at times been prepared with the object of 
providing a complete integration of demographic and environ- 
mental factors. Plato, for example, planned what he considered to 
be an ideal social environment and then proceeded to outline 
demographic controls to fitjiis scheme. He visualized a community 
with a constant population of 5,040 citizens — at most forty or fifty 
thousand people in all, including slaves and children — in which 
the government should control the age of marriage for men and 
women, the persons who should mate, and the number of children 
who should be born. Much later. Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia” 
postulated the same notion of a community with a constant popu- 
lation, in which no city should contain more than 6,000 persons, 
and in which no family should have less than ten or more than 
sixteen children. More realized that there could be no prcci.se 
control of the number of children who were born and lived; but the 
balance of the average size of families was to be kept by removing 
some of the children of the fruitful to those who did not abouncl 
in them. In like manner, the size of cities would be regulated, 
.some of the people from those which bred rapidly being removed 
to those which bred slowly. If the whole Commonwealth bred 

^ Ctsss, Wp. Cti.i p* 85- 
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too rapidly, emigration was to be resorted to. More’s scheme 
undoubtedly emerged from a study of Plato’s Republic. 

Plato’s abstract theories dealing with the functions of the state 
in regard to population were essentially a leflection of measures 
which had already been adopted. In actual practice, however, 
the Greek city-state, even idealized Sparta, had none of the pre- 
cision of Plato’s plan, but the approach to the population question 
was similar. The City-State was considered to be the most satis- 
factory socio-political unit, and population was to be regulated to 
fit that unit. When wars took their toll of young men, early 
marriage was urged by the State and bachelors were subject to 
legal and political disabilities; in times of peace late marriages and 
emigration were encouraged. In addition infanticide was fre- 
quently resorted to as a eugenic device to preserve quality. The 
City-State was a work of art, in which the balance between demo- 
graphic and environmental factors was to be maintained by law.^ 

The Greeks came nearer to a scientific plan to control population 
than any other civilized people, either before or after them. After 
them, the emphasis was upon e.xpansion rather than upon stability 
of numbers, and frequently the aim was security. The Emperor 
Augustus of Rome, who was probably more concerned with the 
maintenance of the Senatorial families than the increase of the 
people of the Empire as a whole, decreed that men and women 
were to be married and have children before the men attained the 
age of twenty-five and the women twenty. The partners of sterile 
marriages were liable to penalty, and ,those of prolific marriages 
were to be the recipients of state honours and privileges. But 
these measures did little to change the social environment of Rome, 
which (as the writings of Polybius indicate) had been unfavourable 
to procreation for more than a century before Augustus took action. 
For this reason the Augustan legislation proved of little avail. The 
ruling classes of Rome, bent upon the pursuit of luxury and vice, 
were in no mood to be bound by the bills of pains and penalties 
devised by their Emperor, 

With the Romans there was not the same attempt as with the 
Greeks to identify population policy with environmental factors. 
The same is true of the later history of Europe in Christian times. 
Expansionist policies were encouraged when it was considered that 

® An excellenc treatment of cLissiqal and medieval population policies is given in 
C. E. Sttangeiand, Vre-Mnlihnsian Dociiwes <yf For classical doctrines, 

see CK. I. A useful summary, drawn, largely from StrangeUnd, is contained in 
Hv WrigKtj Po^ulathtty Cambrld^, 1923, CK. I. Sec also W, S. Thompson, o^j. cfL, 
Ch* I, and A. Landry, op, WA, Ch, IL 
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more manpower would increase the security of the state or nation, 
or after some catastrophe had severely reduced numbers. Thus, 
after the Thirty Years War, which is believed to have reduced the 
population of the German Empire by two-thirds, German literature 
contains many works which emphasize the need for greater popula- 
tions. The rise of nation-states, which were struggling for political 
and economic supremacy in Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, alstj encouraged the adoption of measures to 
increase population. PopulalUsn growth was hut part of the 
general theory of that expansion in both the commercial and 
industrial fields, which was a fundament.al tenet of the mercantile 
system.'* But again there was no scientific basis for these views 
regarding population, and in general the Roman view was accepted 
that the number of people could be increased by a .system of bribes 
to the fecund and penalties to the sterile. 

The technityues applied by many European monarchs and their 
ministers in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries were 
broadly similar— to discourage celibacy and encourage marriage 
and the raising of families, to promote immigration and to pro- 
hibit emigration to areas other than colonial territories of the 
mother country. The most thorough application of these ideas 
was seen in Colbert’s work in France. By an edict of 1666 persons 
liable to taxation who married before the age of 20 were exempt 
from all taxe.s and other public charges until their twenty-sixth 
birthday. Those who married at the age of 21 received similar 
exemptions up to their twenty-fifth birthday. Fathers who had 
ten living legitimate children, provided none of them were priests 
or nuns, were exempt from all taxes and public charges for life. 
To ensure the maintenance of the nobility, which was considered 
essential to the suppoit of the crown and the power of the state, 
nobles with ten living legitimate children were to receive annual 
pensions of 1,000 livres a year. Those with twelve children were 
to receive twice this amount. Half these amounts were also to be 
paid to bourgeois inhabitants of free cities who had the requisite 
number of living legitimate children.® The edict appears to have 
had little effect in practice. So few of the nobility applied for 
pensions that in 1667 pensions were offered to all subjects without 
distinction of class. Unwillingness to encourage marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants, or to grant aid in the case of mixed 

■* C. E. Stjingeijnd, 0 J>. cif., Ch. VI. 

® Gbus, op, cU., pp. 91-S2, 
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marriages, increased the ineffectiveness of Colbert’s pro-natalist 
policy, and in 1683 the edict was withdrawn,® 

Measures similar in their aim were tried in other countries. 
Maria Theresa, in 1767, permitted soldiers to marry and encouraged 
them to do so by a grant of an endowment for each legitimate 
child. Measures similar to Colbert’s were applied in Savoy and 
Lorraine. Besides pro-natalist measures, most European states, 
including England and Wales, also attempted to encourage immi- 
gration to increase the population.'^ 

Nevertheless, this expansionist view of the mercantile era did 
not imply unlimited growth. The states which encouraged popu- 
lation expansion also accepted as fundamental certain tenets of the 
Christian religion, which discouraged illegitimacy and polygamous 
marriages, and which were probably as restrictive in their effects 
as the Christian condemnation of infanticide and abortion was 
expansionist. Moreover, throughout the^ sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and even during most of the eighteenth, the Western 
world still had such a slender control over the resources of the 
land on the one hand, and disease on the other, that the mortality 
WAS suU a scsttktwt iovee poteat aaougE to offset Ai\y cxpaiv 
sionist policy. 

In the eighteenth century, moreover, the contention that the 
rights of princes were synonymous with the rights of men was 
being challenged. The Physiocrats of France began to question 
the more the merrier theory, and to point out that Europe was 
becoming so densely populated that people would soon be pressing 
against the available food supplies. In 1750 in the United States of 
America Benjamin Franklin postulated the theory that Europe was 
almost fully peopled and that population would increase but 
slowly thereafter because of the limit of subsistence. These ideas 
were the forerunners of important attempts to find a law of popu- 
lation by which the relation.ship between man’s demographic 
condition and his material environment could be scientifically 
explained. The search culminated in the writings of Thomas 
Malthus, who published the first edition of his Essay on the 
Principles of Population in 1798. 

To the demographer and the sociologist Malthus's work consti- 
tutes an important advance in technique (despite the author’s 
errors in judgment and his dependence for his basic ideas upon 
his immediate predecessors, such as David Hurne and Adam Smith 

® Ibid., p. 9J. 
t Ihid., pp. 93-9S. 
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in England, Benjamin Franklin in America and Johann Sussmilch 
in Germany) Jor it denotes an attempt to analyse in detail man’s 
reactions to his environment, and in this regard it is a pioneer in 
the field of human ecology.'* But the wide acceptance of 
Makhus's thesis that population tended to grow faster than the 
available food supply, and that any attempt to increase production 
was (in the absence of his preventive checks) like setting the 
tortoise to catch the hare, did not lead to any positive auti-natalist 
policy. Nevertheless his inlluencc was app.uent in England in the 
severe measures applierl as a result of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of IS 14 (e.g., the .separation of man and wife in poor houses) 
to discourage propagation among.st tho.se who were in receipt of 
public assi.stance. Further, the fear of overpopulation as a result 
of the Malthusian law was a convenient argument against increas- 
ing the wages or improving the working conditions of the labourers 
fully employed, as well ar for promoting emigration. In France, 
too, in the first half of the century there was a strong body of 
opinion which was opposed to rapid population increase, and the 
Prefects of a number of departments advised the people in their 
areas to limit the site of their families.® Bourgeois opinion was 
also inclined to oppose creches and the practice of vaccination in 
the ’forties as possible sources of population pressure.'® 

Malthus had greater influence upon official policy relating to 
demographic matter.s than any later population theorists during 
last century. After the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the bogey of overpopulation raLsed by Malthas had disappeared, 
and when the prevailing attitude in rcg.ard to population was 
similar to that held earlier by the Mercantilists, there appeared to 
be little need for stare interference, for the rate of population 
increase continued to expand. 

There were, however, two important exceptions in thi,s regard. 
In France, where a decline in the birth rate had been in evidence 
since the Revolution, pro-nataUst measures were again receiving 
attention by the latter half of the nineteenth century, despite the 
con.siderable body of opposition to population increa.se in earlier 
years. In IH60, the Ministre de la Marine granted 10 centimes per 
(lay per child to the lower ratings of the French Navy who had 

^ The tetm ecology, which Wes first colncil by Ernest Haeckel as an aspect o£ plant 
and animal bioiogr, was first used in the study of human societies by Robert E. 
Park in 19lf. Human ccolofiy is concerned with the relation of human organisms 
to their environment. For a discussion of human ecology sec L. Wirth, “Human 
EeoSogjV itt The Amtncun journul of Sociology, L, No. $ (1945), pp. 483-4S8. 

® Glass, ofi- ft!,, p. 146. 

). J. Spengler, op, at., p. Z2S. 
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served more than five years. By the principle of family allow- 
ances had been applied by a number of French industrialists and 
had received the support of Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical, De 
Remm Novarum. By 1914 some thirty additional firms had 
adopted some form of family allowances, while grants were also 
given to certain grades of persons employed by the Treasury, the 
Post Office and the Colonial Office, as well as to school teachers 
and to the minor officers and men of the army.” 

The other e.xception is an Asiatic and non-Christian country 
which was busily adopting western industrial techniques in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Population growth in Japan 
had probably been slight in the eighteenth century, partly because 
of the widespread practice of abortion and infanticide. Attempts 
were made to increase the rate of growth by prohibiting these 
practices and by subsidizing poor famHies, as well as by moral 
appeals. After the restoration of the Meiji in 1867 these measures 
were intensified. In 1873 a term of a hundred days’ imprisonment 
was imposed for abortion, infanticide was classed with murder, 
and rewards were offered to those providing information ivhich 
would lead to the capture of offenders. In addition, funds were 
set up by a number of societies for subsidizing the birth of 
children.'^ 

Before the nineteenth century closed, however, there was a 
growing fear in official circles in many countries that population 
growth was lagging behind requirements; but in most cases it was 
the large volume of emigration, rather than the birth rate, that 
caused this concern. In the twentieth century the concern deep- 
ened, and attention was turned increasingly to the birth rate as well 
as to the question of immigration. In Britain, a foretaste of the 
later fear that the mother country would not be able to continue 
her role as a source of emigrants for British overseas territories 
was expressed in 1907, when the Imperial Conference was informed 
that Britain, because of a falling birth rate, could not afford more 
than 300,000 emigrants a year.^^ This note was to run through 
almoiit every official enquiry after that date in regard to emigration, 

IJ- Gla^s, op. cit., p. 100, Glass’s work is the most thorough cpaiparative study 
aVaiUhle of the historical development of population policies and of immediate pre- 
war (1359) measures in European countries. An excellent historical summary of 
French pro-natalist measures is also available in J. J. Spengler, op. cii., p. 218 et seq. 

R. Ishii, TopnUtioit Presiiiu aitd Economic Life in Japan, London, 1957, 
pp. 14-1 31-57. 

13 Supra., Ch. V, p. 62, n. 8. 
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but no official measures were taken to encourage a higher birth 
rate.^ ‘ 

Similar concern about the birth rate was common in other 
European countries. For example, a study by M. Von Gruber 
lamented the decline of the birth rate in Germany and urged 
measures to check it which were very similar, in many aspects, to 
those adopted later in Nazi Germany and other countries. He 
advocated the building of houses especially designed for families, 
allowances to families of three and more living children, old-age 
pensions to those w'ho had brought up at least three children, and 
compulsory insurance to entitle married women to monetary 
assistance during pregnancy and child-birth; as well as the tradi- 
tional measures of civil distinctions to parents of large families, 
special taxes upon the infertile, the suppression of birth control 
atrd other Neo-Malthusian propaganda and rigid control of abor- 
tion. In addition, German newspapers were devoting considerable 
space before 19N to the evils inherent in a declining birth rate.^’’ 

In France, Dr. J. Bertillon^® and Paul Leroy-Beaulieu were also 
advocating measures between 1890 and 1913 to establish what they 
considered to be a normal average family, i.e,, a family of three 
children.^’' Their ideas merit close scrutiny because of the emphasis 
they placed upon ecological factors. Bertilloa considered that 
measures to increase or decrease restrictions on divorce, to reduce 
involuntary sterility by diminishing the incidence of venereal 
disease or alcoholism, or to diminish mortality, would have little 
effect upon the level of births. Measures he considered efficacious 
were: a steeply graded system of concessions on the personal taxes 
of menages in favour of those with children, with complete exemp- 
tion to those with four children; control of inheritance taxes to 

t'l But many public bodies in Britain continued to eicprcss their grave concern 
regarding population trends, and in some cases attempted to bring pressure to bear 
upon the government: For example, a National Birth-Rate Commission was set up 
by the National Council of Public Morale in 1913. The Commission, which consisted 
largely of religious and medical representatives, and which sat for two and a half 
years, sought by its enquiries and recommendations to encourage a policy to sustain 
population increase. It published two substantia! reports: Tie Dcclhtiitg Birth-Kale-. 
In Causes and Effects, London, 1916; and Problems of Population and Parenthood, 
London, 1920. 

2* Glass, op. at, pp. 270-271. 

20 Ibid; p, 149. Dr. Bettillon founded in 1896 the Alliance Nalionale pour 
I’acetoissement da la population franpaise, which was concerned with demographic 
research as much as with publicizing the prospects and dangers of population decline. 
This society was largely responsible for an extra-parliamentary commission on popu- 
lation in 1902, two years before the Royal Commission in N.S.W. The former, 
however, like the latter soon died of inanition. , 

D For a summary of their suggestions for a pro-natalist policy, see J. J. Spengler, 
Op, csf., p. 2J4 ct seq. 
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assure that when the number of direct heirs was less than three 
the amount received by each heir would be no greater than i£ 
there had been three heirs; limitation of military requirements to 
one child per family; family allowances for the second and subse- 
quent children of government employees and workers, and of 
needy families not employed by the government; the reservation 
of the majority of government posts and honours (e.g,, scholar- 
ships) for members of families of three and more children; and 
arrangements favourable to procreation, such as leave with pay 
for pregnant women in employment, pensions for fatliers of more 
than three children, community aid for poor families, reform of 
the electoral law to provide each elector an additional vote If 
married and a further vote for each minor child, fetes in honour 
of parents and children of large families, and the suppression of 
neo-Malthusian propaganda and practices. 

Bertillon’s measures were influenced by his belief that the Roman 
measures, upon which he based many of his ideas, had been 
successful. Leroy-Beaulieu, on the other hand, opposed punitive 
measures on the grounds that men would neither marry nor pro- 
create to escape punishment. On other matters he was in sub- 
stantial agreement with Bertillon.’® 

As in the case of Von Gruber in Germany, these measures were 
similar to many of the pro-naialist schemes that were to be tried 
in various countries after the war of 1914-18; but in France, whence 
many of the ideas originated, a comprehensive population policy 
did not emerge until 1939. The farrlily allowance system was 
extended, but, in the first instance, rather because it was considered 
socially desirable in itself, than because of its possible effect upon 
the level of fertility. The extension of the system was largely the 
result of the strong demand of labour during and after the war of 
1914-1918 for increased wages, and it was favoured by employers 
as the least expensive method of meeting that demand, as well as 
of preventing men with families from joining the revolutionary 
activities of Trade Unions.’® By 1918 allowances tvere paid to all 
servants of the central government, as well as to the employees of 
many private firms, particularly in the engineering and metal 
industries. At first these benefits were paid direct to the worker 
by the individual employer. In such a scheme there was a danger 

18 Mil, p. 231. 

For a summary of the extension of the system in France since 15)18 see TI>e 
Internttiioiiiil Labour Keyiew, X.TJifc Nos, 2-3 (194T)» pp. 19$-210i "Family Allow- 
ances in France/* Also, Glass, pp. 99-12S, and 145-218. The material 

which follows on France is drawn largely from these two sources. 
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that the employer would endeavour to cut costs by refusing to 
employ married men with families. To offset this, equalization 
funds were created. Groups of employers paid regular contribu- 
tions, varying according to the number of employees, to such 
funds, which then distributed the allowances. The fund estimated 
the annual cost of family allowances and divided this cost bv the 
total number of employees in the firms concerned, and this cost 
per head was then used as the basis for calculating the charges to 
be borne by the sepaiate cmployer.s.*" These funds were developed 
in two forms: one covering workers in a single occupation and m 
some cases in embracing the whole country; and the other covering 
woikers of many occupations m a .specified region. 

Until approximately 1930 the costs of family allowances were 
easily borne by employers, since the additional financial burden 
involved frequently lagged behind the rise in profits; and the 
extension of allowances to meet the demands of labour as prices 
rose was probably a sound investment for employers — socially as 
well as economically. The Director of the fund for the Stephanoisc 
Region, for example, claimed that the payment of allowances kept 
the majority of the family men among the workers outside the 
“class struggle.”*^ 

Meantime the state was extending its interest in the scheme, and 
in March, 1932, an act came into force giving legal recognition to 
the system of family allowances already in existence, and extending 
it to cover all industries and occupations. Employers were required 
to affiliate with regional or occupational funds and state inspectors 
were appointed to supervise the scheme. Benefits were to be paid 
to all children under school leaving age, and to the age of 16 years 
if the child was a student, apprentice or incapacitated. The applica- 
tion of the legislation was made gradual, partly to prevent a sudden 
increase in the costs of industry, and until 1936 allowances were 
not compulsory in agriculture.*’ 

By 1938 there was deep concern in government circles. The 
spread of the family allowance system had failed to check the fall 
in the crude birth rate from 18.7 in 1924 to 14.7 in 1937, and 
statisticians’ estimates made in the nineteen-thirties indicated that 
without a reversal of the decline, France’s population could fall as 
low as 6.5 millions by the end of the century.^''* The publication 

Glaiv, 0p. cH.j, p. 

Ibtdf pr 1 04 , 

AliowAncfes were not made £or small farmers and their employees till 1938, 
(Lt. RevMjWy Qp. cH,i p, 198.) 

Giassj op, cit., pp. 3J6 and 184. 
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of these facts at a time of growing uncertainty in the international 
sphere helped to stimulate the demand for an overhaul of the 
whole family allowance system to encourage a higher level of 
natality. In April, 1939, an amendment came into operation, which 
stated that the family allowance for an only child wa.s to cease 
when that child attained the age of five ycais, and a special allow- 
ance (at fust 5%, and later — after November, 1940 — 10% of the 
average departmental wage) was to be made to mothers to induce 
them to remain at home, although the grant was also given to 
wage-earning mothers who assumed complete responsibility for 
their children.'* Then in July, 1939, a decree was passed creating 
the Fiench Code de la Famille, which involved a major overhaul 
of the whole system and aimed at improving the well-being of 
French families to such an extent that it would make the rearing 
of large families an economic and social possibility. The new Code 
narrowed the gap between the theor? of pro-natali.st policies, 
advocated by such bodies as Bertillon’s Alliance Nationals, and the 
traditional practice of the authorities In regard to pro-natalisc 
measures. 

The Code of 1939 introduced many measures in addition to 
family allowances to encourage marriage and the rearing of chil- 
dren. Under the terms of the decree, married couples were entitled 
to premiums equal to twice the average monthly wage of the 
Department in which the head of the family resided (but in no 
case was the premium to be less than 2,000 francs), the full amount 
being available if the first healthy legitiraaic child was born within 
two years of the date of marriage and was of French nationality. 
Half the premium was paid at marriage, and half six months after 
the birth, provided the child was still living and was the responsi- 
bility of the parents. Farm assistance loans, varying from 5,000 to 
20,000 francs, to be used for the purchase of agricultural equipment 
and stock, household equipment and furniture, or for repairs to or 
improvement of a dwelling, were made available to young country 
persons within two months preceding their marriage. Before the 
loan could be granted, however, certain conditions hud to be 
observed. The man was to be French by birth or to have been 
naturalized at least five years; to have fulfilled military seivice or 
to have been exempted from it; to be between the ages of 21 and 
30 with an intended wife between the ages of 18 and 28; to have had 
agricultural experience; and to declare that he and his wife would 
spend at least ten consecutive years in an agricultural occupation 

Ibii, p, 120, and also I.L, Reriew, op. cil., p, 1?8. 
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or as rural artisans in France. The loan was to be repaid over ten 
years at 4^ per cent, interest, but the instalments were to be reduced 
by increasing amounts on the birth o£ each successive child, and at 
the birth of the fifth child all remaining instalments were to be 
cancelled. Those in receipt of these rural marriage loans were to 
be entitled to only half the full amount of the birth premiums 
mentioned above, 

Family allowances proposed by the Code were of a complicated 
nature, and only the main principle.s of them need be ob.served here. 
Two special grants should, however, he observed. The mother-in- 
the-honie (mire an foyer) benefit instituted m April, ]9hl, was 
retained in the Code, but payment was to cease when the first child 
attained five years of age if no turther children were born, unless 
the mother was wholly responsible for the chdd. Further, in the 
case of “single wage” earners (i.e. where there was only one wage 
earner in the family with income derived from a single source) 
who were resident in urban areas, provision was made for a grant 
equal to 10 per cent of the average wage of the department where 
there was at least one dependent child in the family. In the case 
of an only child, the grant was to be paid until the child attained 
five years of age; where additional children were born the grant 
was to be extended until the youngest attained school-leaving age. 
These provisions also covered agricultural employers, share-farmers 
and artisans."*' A subsequent amendment (March, 1941) decreed 
that “.single” wage earner.s should receive 20 per cent of the average 
wage in the case of an on'y child under 5 years of age and there- 
after 10 per cent,^^ In addition, all occupied persons (employees, 
independent workers, etc., as well as wage earners) were eligible 
under the Code for family allowances which were payable only in 
respect of second and later children, the rates being originally 10 
per cent of the average departmental wage for second child and 20 
per cent for each sub,sequcnt child."^ This was subsequently 
amended (February, 1041) to 20 per cent for the third child, and 
30 per cent for the fourth and each subsequent child Thus in 
1941 a family of three dependent children, in which the father was 
earning the average wage for his department, was entitled to 
alknvanccs (including the mere au foyer grant and the single wage 
allowance for the first child) equal to fifty per cent of the father’s 

Glass, op. a(; pp. 2U-2IJ. 

‘-‘f rhJ: p. 12J. 

2*' I.L. Review, op. ciL, p. 202. 

Glass, op. it/., p. 122. 

I.L. Rcvttw, <fp. at,, p. 202. 
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basic income. In the case of four children the allowances amounted 
to 80 per cent. The allowances were payable for dependent children 
to 15 years of age, but extended to 17 years in the case of children 
who were apprenticed or invalid, and to 20 if they were continuing 
thci.r studies.''^ 

In addition to these Rnancial aids to the family, many of the 
equalization funds provided benefits in kind, such as domestic 
help for mothers, country holidays for children, domestic training 
for nurses, layettes and medical and recreational services. Rut these 
were voluntary extensions. The cash aids outlined above were the 
minimum which had to be granted, and the family allowances 
applied to all occupied persons, employers as well as employees, 
and industrial as well as profe.ssional. 

The Code made provision for financing the scheme in such a 
way as to assist further the parents of families. The cost of allow- 
anccs provided under the Code and lifter amendments to wage 
earners in industry, commerce and liberal professions, was borne 
by the equalization funds of the undertakings concerned; but a 
national super-equalization fund was provided to subsidise the 
allowances paid to rhoise in rural occupations and independent 
workers, and to cover .state employee.s. To cover the cost of services 
for which the State is respon-sible, a reform of the fiscal system 
accompanied the Code of 1939, In addition to tax rebates for 
children and a higher rate of tax for unmarried and childless 
persons than for those with families, every childless unmarried, 
divorced or widowed person was madcjiable to the payment of a 
“family equalization” tax calculated on the taxable income. Persons 
married for more than two years who remained childless were also 
made liable to this tax.'*^ Thus, it was hoped that the inducement 
to raise larger families which was provided by the payment of 
family allowances would be further strengthened by the means 
used to raise the necessary funds. The total allowances paid in 1943 
exceeded 17 million francs of which 45.5 per cent was for regular 
family allowances, and 53.5 per cent, for "single” wage allowances. 
The remainder paid the bonuses for first-born children and agri- 
cultural allowances. It has been estimated that the cost of allow- 
ances at the levels pertaining in 1943 averaged approximately 9 per 
cent, of the total wage bills; with a range of from 4 to 16 per cent., 
according to the industry and region.®^ These costs will have been 
raised considerably since 1943, however, for the Provisional Govern- 

30 IhiW., p. 203. 

31 Ihiil; p. 206. 

Ibid., p. 207. 
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ment of France made considerable increases between October, 1944, 
and March, 1945, in allowances of all types.^^ 

These positive promatalist measures, which are based on tradi- 
tional French practice, but which arc now consciously designed as 
a population policy, have been accompanied by other measures to 
avoid unnecessary wastage of life. Long teims of imprisonment 
(up to 10 years) and heavy fines may be imposed for induced 
aboition; abortifacients may not be di.splaycd or sold without the 
presentation of a medical prescription; a clause of the Code stipu- 
lates that in every school in France the syllabus must include a 
certain minimum instruction regarding population problems; steps 
are being taking to reduce infant moitality, to protect illegitimate 
children and to inspect maternity homes and clinics. 

By such measures, then, is France attempting to prevent the 
population decline of which demographers have long been warning 
the nation. It is too soon yet to estimate the efiectiveness of the 
French family allowances from the pro-natalist point of view. It 
is very doubtful, however, if the birth rate had been affected in any 
appreciable measure before 1939 by the family allowance system. 
Glass concludes'*^ that for both France and Belgium (where similar 
measures have been adopted) it may well be the case that popula- 
tion measures prevented an even more rapid fall in fertility than 
that which occurred between the mid twenties and late thirties, but 
that it is evident that they were not influential enough to cause a 
rise in fertility, or even to stabilize it at the already low level of the 
earlier period. The effect'of the substantial increases in benefits 
since 1919 must await analysis, but spectacular results are not to be 
expected, for the whole French system has serious w’eaknesses as 
a pro-natalist policy. It places the main emphasis upon cash benefits 
and in some respect.s (e.g. the marriage allowances, to rural workers 
and the mere au foyer grant) comes perilously close to a system 
of slate bribery. Moreover, considerable as the benefits are, it is 
questionable whether they are large enough to persuade parents 
that their well-being will be improved more by increasing the size 
of the family than by .spending a smaller income amongst fewer 
people. As a pro-natali.st policy the whole system is not dissimilar 
to that of Augustan Rome, hi so far as it aims at increasing the 
birth rate by monetary inducements and bv tax penalties imposed 
upon the infertile. Further it attempts to stamp out abortion and 

as m, p. 20}. 

‘U aji, eil,, p. 202. G1 j« gives a ttiorougS analj'sis of the available evidence 
on this question (pp. 178-202). 
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at the same time to restrict the spread of birth control information. 
Married couples are — if the laws can be enforced — to be denied the 
right of practising family limitation by other means than those 
which fall outside the scope of legal prohibition. 

In general it may be said that the French policy over-emphasizes 
the cash bonus aspect without paying sufficient attention to eco- 
logical factors. It makes no provision for the supply of adequate 
homes for large families or for icmodclling the metropolitan en- 
viionracnt in the interests of the family. Yet the whole experiment 
is of considerable interest as an attempt to establish a pro-natalist 
policy within the framework of a political democracy, and this is 
what clearly separates contemporary French planning from earlier 
measures tried in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 

Of the Italian and German policies it is not intended to write 
here at length.'^'' Those policies were designed to serve political 
ends which are repugnant to Western democracies. They were 
avowedly expansionist in aim, and although in some aspects they 
revealed a deeper understanding than the French policy of the 
importance of ecological factors, they attempted to deny the indi- 
vidual the right to choose the size of his family. Individuals were 
not only to be induced to have children, but so far as it lay within 
the power of the state, they were to be compelled to do so if they 
conformed to the Nazi tacial requirements, and to be forbidden to 
do so if they did not. 

In Italy repressive meastires were prominent in the pro-natalist 
policy developed by Mussolini. Severe penalties were imposed for 
abortion, attempts were made to prevent the sale of contraceptive 
appliances, preference was given in employment to fathers of large 
families, bachelor taxes were imposed to encourage marriage, and 
marriage loans were granted, the debt to the state thus incurred 
being cancelled on the birth of the fourth child. In addition — and 
more constructive — grants were made to help to cover medical costs 
during and after confinement, and to cover the time lost to married 
women in employment owing to the birth of a child; and family 
allowances were increased in amount and coverage until they were 
available to most wage-earners. Birth premiums were also instituted 
in 1939, the amount increasing according to the number of children 

Comprehensive analysis of the policies of these two coxintrics is to be found 
in Glass, op^ uL, Chs. V and VL A useful summary also available in "W. S. 
Thompson, op^ cif., Chs. XXV and XXVI. Belgium is not created, cither, in the 
present book, although for reason^ different than in the cases of Italy and Germany. 
The mechanics of the policy of Belgiuna are essentially similar to those of France, 
For a treatment of Belgium see also Glass, Clw. HI and IV. 
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in the family. Attempts were also made to prevent the drift to the 
cities, wheie the birth rate was lowest, bv the reclamation of swamps 
and other waste lands, thus increasing the aiea available for agricul- 
ture But these measures, and the exhortations of the Dictator to the 
people to bleed in the interests of impciial Italy, as well as the state 
hnnoiiis bestowed upon molheis of large lamihes, pioduced no 
apparent ellect upon the Italian birth latc. The biith rate did lise 
after ajipi 0 X 1 mutely lOIP (22.-1 in 1916 and 21.6 m 19IS),'*" which 
tou'cuUd with the intctisificaiion of iht F.iscist pio-natahst cam- 
paign, but this increase was piobiblv due to a highei latc (A 
maiiiagcs, which iii turn may h.ive been stimulated by the return 
of soldiers from the Aliyssini.in War. By 19-)9 a downward ticnd 
in the Italian biitli rate was again apparent.'^ 

The German mcasuics instituted after 1913 weie more thorough 
and probably more effective than those of Italy. In many aspects 
the techniques were broadly similar. Stringent measures were taken 
to pi event abortion, other than lot eugenic or therapeutic purposes. 
No specific decree was passed prohibiting contraception, but birth 
control clinics were closed down and the advertisement and sale 
of contraceptives were virtually forbidden. Marriage and prociea- 
cion were encouraged. Marriage loans up to 1,000 R.M. were 
payable to those of the working and lower middle classes provided 
they were of Aryan stock and were of sound health, and provided 
the wife had been m employment for nine months before marriage 
and ceased employment after nianiage. This measure was designed 
to reduce unemployment as well as to stimulate the birth rate, but 
in 1937 when there was an urgent demand for increased labour for 
re-armament, retirement from employment by the wife was not a 
bai to the giant of a loan. The loan was to be lepaid over eight 
years and was interest free, but one quarter was cancelled on the 
birth of each child. By an executive ordet of 1935 special grants 
Were also made tci families which satisfied racial and eugenic 
r«)uircmciits and which had four or more dependent childien. 
These grants ainoiinicd to 100 R.M. per child, with a maximum 
grant of 1,000 R.M. Up to dOO R.M. of this grant could be used foi 
the purchase of a small settlement as an encouragement to people 
to own small iitral or semi-rural properties. Special grants were 
also made to enable peasants to own and stock their farms, thus 
encouraging them to remain in rural areas. 

Other measures to encourage procreation included practically 

W. S. Thompron, o/j, at,, p. 417. 
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free medical attendance for mothers during pregnancy and at time 
of confinement, and payment of special expenses incident to the 
biiih of a child.'*® Further, infeitihty on the part of a married 
woman was treated after 1936 as an illness if it could be cured by 
medical treatment, and if its cure were considered to be in the 
interests of the community. In 1938 it was decreed that if either 
party to a marriage became piematurely infertile or persistently 
refused to have children for a valid reason, the other partner could 
petition for the dissolution of that marriage.®® 

The grants outlined above were given once only, but regular 
family allowances were also paid. Heic the Nazis expanded a 
measure which had already been in operation in Germany since 
1920 on lines similar to the French equalization funds. Equalization 
funds were extended and subsidized by the state, the allowances 
which were payable varying according to the nature of the occupa- 
tion and the amount paid to the fund. Poi example, doctors who 
earned at least 1,000 R.M. a year from their panel practice were 
entitled to an allowance of 50 R.M. a month for each child after the 
second in return for a two per cent, levy on their earnings. Panel 
dentists earning 500 R.M. a year were entitled to allowances of 30 
R.M. a month for each dependent child after the second. In 1936 
government allowances were also instituted to cover low income 
families with five or more childien under the age of sixteen. The 
scope of these allowanaces was greatly extended in 1938; they were 
made available to families with an income up to 8,000 R.M. per 
year, and the monthly grants of 10 R.Mo per child were extended 
from the fifth to the third child. Under the new scheme a family 
of seven children on the upper income limit would add 12 per cent, 
to the basic income, and for lower income groups the proportionate 
increase in income would, of course, be higher.*® 

Besides these direct monetary grants educational assistance was 
provided to enable childien of families with four or more childien 
to attend secondary and technical schools, and travel concessions 
and cheap houses were to be provided for large families. In this 
regard the Germans showed a greater appreciation than the French 
of the causes of declining feitility. In housing, however, the practice 
lagged behind the intent. Provision was made for more extensive 
and cheaper methods of obtaining loans for building and for lower- 
ing rents, but the plans for extensive communal settlements and 

*8 I hid, p, 432. 

Gkw, op. at., pp. 302-303. 
thi; p. 296, 
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further emphasis in an edict of the Supreme Soviet of July 8, 1944, 
which extended maternity and child allowances;’’® The allowances 
now payable arc as follows: 

Allowances and Awards to Mothers oi- Large Families 

(in roubles) 

Annual allow- 
anci 2 payable 
monthly from 
first to fifth 
birth<hy in- 
clusive, or 
until payment 
On behalf of for a child of 

each child of Single grjnc lusher aider 


specified 

paid at 

comes into 

Honours when specified cJiild reaches 

order 

birth 

effect 

the age of one year 

Third 

400 

— 

Fourth 

1,300 

960 

— 

Fifth 

1,700 

1,440 

Motherhood Medal, 2nd class 

Sixth 

2,000 

1,680 

Motherhood Medal, 1st class 

Seventh 

2,500 

3,400 

Order of Glory of Motherhood, 3rd 
class 

Eighth 

2,500 

2,400 

Order of Glory of Motherhood, 2nd 
class 

Ninth 

3,500 

3,000 

Order of Glory of Motherhood, 1st 
class 

Tenth 

3,500 

3,000 

Order of Mother Heroine (Gold 
Star), with Scroll from Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet 

Eleventh 
and each 
subsequent 
child 

5.000 

3.600 


Special grants are made to unmarried mothers in respect of first 
(1,200 rs.), second (1,800 rs.), and third (2,400 rs.) children until 
they reach the age of twelve years. These special grants are con- 
tinued even if the woman later marries. Unmarried mothers with 
three or more children are also entitled to the common allowances 
tabulated above. Widows receive allowances equal to, but no 
larger than, those paid to women with husbands living. Besides 
offering these monetary payments and honours, the Government 
allocated a large sum from the budget of 1944 for the extension of 
nursery schools, and it was e.stjmated in that year that Soviet 
nursery .schools would care for some 1,800,000 children. Further 
regulations were also introduced making divorce even more difficult 

IbiJ,, pp. J7S-I80. $M aLo, H. A. Freund, ffoia A to Z, Sydney, 1541, 

ppM 3 t 4 . 
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to obtain than before. Taxation was also heavily graduated in 
favour of those with three and more children. 

This legislation suggests a determined Soviet attempt to replace 
the heavy casualties arising from vvai, as well as official dissatis- 
faction with trends in the birth rale. The most satisfactory aspect 
of the whole policy is the careful attention being given to mothers 
and childien, through maternity care, nurseries, kindergartens, etc., 
rathei than the cash bonusc.s and honours. The bonuses them- 
selves are liberal. The allowance for the fifth child represents a 
subsidy equal to approximately 36 }ier cent, of the estimated annual 
average wage (4,020 rs.) of workers in the U.S.S.R. in 1940. But 
the discontinuance of the allowance when the child reaches the 
fifth birthday has no clear relation to the economic needs of the 
family, and unless later amendments eliminate this deficiency the 
effectiveness of Soviet policy may be limited. Also, contraceptive 
facilities are still available, at least in cities, and this may yet 
prove too strong for the Soviet planners. Neveitheless the results 
of the Russian experiment must be awaited with interest during 
the next decade. 

One further population policy — that of Sweden — merits scrutiny 
here, because it has been worked out within the framework of a 
political democracy, and is entirely free from the compulsion and 
repression that forms part of all the policies so far considered. 
Further, it rejects the principle of cash bonuses and is based upon 
the a.ssumption that the birth rate can only be increased by the 
creation of an environment in wliich people will voluntarily 
increase the size of the family. It owes nothing to Roman legisla- 
tion; it lacks the utopianism of Plato’s ideas; and it emphasizes 
the importance of ecological factors in population change. The 
Swedish policy is also the result of the closest liaison yet established 
between demographer (as a scientist and not as a propagandist) 
and government. The whole policy is based upon seventeen reports, 
embodying a thorough analysis of almost every aspea of the 
Swedish demographic situation, by the Royal Commission which 
was established in the spring of 1935. 

A detailed exposition of the Swedish policy is unnecessary here, 
for it has already been fully explained in published works.®^ 

LotimeCj op, cit) p, 130. 

Alva Myrdal, 7<fntian and Fawily, op. cii.j gives a thorough exposition o£ the 
aims and techniques of the Swedish policy. Other shorter but important studies 
of Sweden are: D. V. Glass, op. ciLj Ch. VII; "W, S. Thompson, o;^. cii., pp, 418-423; 
and A. Myrdal, *'A Programme^ for Family Security in Sweden,” hitsmatiOiictt 
Lahojir RevmOf XXIX, No. C (1339), pp. 723"7^,3. Gunnar Myrdal, op. 
especially Ch. VII, also contains much valuable interpretive material. 
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Rather let us examine some o£ the assumptions upon which the 
Swedish experiment is based, and compare it with the policies we 
have already examined. 

First, the Swedish policy does not aim at population increase, 
but at the establishment of a fertility sufficient to ensure the 
survival of the nation. To attempt to establish a fertility higher 
than replacement level, the Swedes consider, is to be impiactical 
and to endanger the quality of the population.^”® The crucial factors 
of population change, to the Swedes, aie direction and rate of 
change rather than any optimal size, and they aim merely at 
preventing the trend toward an ever smaller nation that would be 
threatened with seif-ltquidaiion. Even this goal implies an increase 
of twenty-five per cent, m the repioduction rate which obtained in 
1935. Second, any policy to achieve this goal must piotect the 
right of individuals to the voluntary control of the size o£ the 
family. This does not imply merely a policy of hissez-allo , but 
rather than encourage larger faimlies by bribes and penalties, the 
State should change the whole social and economic environment, 
in order that parents should be able to have as many or as few 
children as they voluntarily desire. But unwanted children are not 
to be encouraged, so that all parents must have access to knowledge 
of birth control. Such knowledge is also essential to the preserva- 
tion of quality. Third, the population question cannot be considered 
in terms of economic motives alone: non-material factors must also 
be taken into consideration, so that social attitudes and education 
must also be considered in a pro-natalist policy. 

Such, briefly, are the aims of the Swedish policy. The pro- 
gramme to give effect to those aims has been one of evolution, 
legislatioa being introduced in the Rikstag as the Population 
Commission proceeded with its investigation of various problems.®* 
The first step proposed by the Commission was a special population 
census in 1935-36, between the regular census years, 1930 and 1940; 
attention was then turned to such questions as the status of married 
women in employment; housing and taxation in relation to family 
size; and financial aid to women before, during and after child- 
birth. On most of these questions legislation was then introduced 
embodying the recommendations made by the Commission as the 
result of its investigation. Then in 1936-37 the Commission in- 
vestigated the whole field of legislation in relation to contraception, 
abortion, and se.x-education, and in 1938 the Rikstag again gave legis- 
lative effect to many of the recommendadons. Furdier investigations 

Alva MyrdJil, of. eit., pp. 104-101; and G. Myrdal, op, cit,, p. 171. 

Alva Mytdal, op. ai., pp. Ifi4-I71. 
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followed in 1938 on questions of rural depopulation, differential 
fertility, and on the ethical implications of the population problem, 
all of which were then taken up by the Rikstag. In this way the 
Swedes have gradually built up a population programme, based on 
expert and unhurried investigation, and designed to meet the con- 
temporary needs of the nation. At all times public opinion has 
been carefully consideied, and the legislative acts have been 
designed to go as far as public opinion will allow, but never to 
coerce individuals into accepting a given line of action. 

In this regard those planning the Swedish measures have had a 
comparatively easy task. They have been working among a homo- 
geneous population, in which there is a lack of strong religious or 
moral prejudice to such questions as contraception. Birth control 
had been widely practised for many years before the Commission 
began its work. Moreover, the high standard of education in the 
community helped the Commission to 'father informed criticism 
regarding its proposals. 

By 1940 considerable progress had been made with the Swedish 
policy. First, to encourage an understanding of the functions of 
the family in society, the Commission recommended amendments 
to the educational curricula. Before the Commission prepared it.s 
Repoit on the Sexual Question m 1936, the General Boaid of 
Education had realized the necessity for including elementary 
human biology — e.g., a factual treatment of reproduction, concep- 
tion, pregnancy, the dependency of the child upon the mother 
before and after birth, heredity, etc. — m the curriculum of children 
over the age of twelve years. The Commission went further and 
recommended that those under twelve years of age should be given 
answer.^ to their questions about piocreation “naturally, truthfully, 
unsentiraentally and in a matter of fact way,” and that those in 
Secondary Schools should be taught about the dangers of venereal 
disease and methods of protection against it. They recommended, 
too, that the older children should be given some general informa- 
tion regarding birth control, as a normal and natural practice in 
marriage, desirable on eugenic, medical, health and economic 
grounds.®® At the same time, the Commission added, improper 
use of birth control should be discouraged by instruction regarding 
the biological and sociological functions of the family, especially 
through history and literature, and through courses in home 
economics and child care, the aim being to integrate the fami ly 
with the wider life of the*community and nation. This teaching 

85 Ibid., pp. 178-180. 
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should noL be confined to school children, but should be continued 
at an advanced stage for adults.®® By 1940 these recommendations 
of the Commission concerning family education had not been fully 
put into elTect. Teacher courses at public expense in sex instruction 
were commenced in 1936, but the Rikstag was reluctant to go as far 
as the Commission desired. Nevertheless it was widely recognised 
that education must play an important part in laying the basis for a 
population policy. 

The Commission also directed attention to contraception, abor- 
tion and sterilization. Birth conirol was advocated as a positive 
blessing within marriage on health, economic and eugenic grounds. 
Where inheritable dcfcct.s were apparent, it was considered “the 
moral duty of a couple to practise prevention of conception for their 
own sake, for the sake of society and for the sake of children,’’®^ 
but otherwise birth control practised to ensure complete childless- 
ness was opposed The ' Commission also considered that birth 
control outside marriage, although to be discouraged, was more 
desirable than lack of such control. Thus ways had to be found to 
make contraceptive practices available to the people. In 1938 the 
laws restriedng the exhibition and sale of contraceptives were 
repealed, but a regulation was issued making it necessary for private 
distributors to obtain permits. Since 1938, therefore, the provision 
of contraceptives has been legitimate.®® The next step was to 
encourage the proper use of contraceptives. This was attempted by 
promoting public lectures and discussion courses among adult 
educational groups on birth control as a factor in family life, and 
by developing facilities for personal consultation on birth control 
and other family matters. The aim was to ensure that at least the 
simpler methods of birth control, the condom and coitus ititer- 
ruptus, be made known to everybody even before sexual intercourse 
occurred. The Commission aimed at equipping the whole system 
of organized public health, from doctors to midwives and maternity 
and child clinics, to give this information, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made in this direction.®® 

Ihe real object of the Swedes in making birth control knowledge 
universal is to limit the need for recourse to less desirable practices. 
Abortion on therapeutic, eugenic and ethical grounds is now 
permitted by a law which embodied the recommendations of a 

M JM; pp. m-iu. 

IN/., p, 1?I, quoted from The Report On the Sexual Question, X93S. 

OS fir,/., pp. WS-t99. '■ 

® Ibid., pp. ISO-IBJ. 
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special committee ot the Commission,™ and under a law of 1934 
provision was also made for the compulsory sterilization of some 
insane and imbecile persons.®^ Bui while legal provision is made 
for abortion and sterilization to prevent socially undesirable parent- 
hood, hirth control thiough contraception is considered to be the 
main device of population control. And education is the medium 
by which it is hoped to create a set of values which will help to 
eiicoLiiage propagation sufficient for survival. The whole pro- 
gramme in regard to birth control and education accepts the final 
victory of the neo-Malthusian movement, which according to Mrs. 
Myrdal "has served its time and will become history.”^^ 

But the Swedes do not consider that education and birth control 
alone will achieve a higher fertility without leducmg the economic 
burden of children upon individual parents. In many regards 
their measures here are similar to those practised in other countries. 
State loans for homemaking were introduced in 1937 to help young 
couples to avoid the dangers of the hire-purchase system, and to 
enable young people to marry when they wished to do so, instead 
ol being forced to delay marriage because of attenuating economic 
circumstances. Loans up to 1,000 crs. are available to betrothed 
or newly married couples, but they must be repaid over five years.**** 
No part of the loan is cancelled on the birth of children, as is the 
case in the French rural loans, and was so in Germany. There 
is no attempt to bribe young couples into marriage and to encourage 
them to reduce their mortgage by the birth of successive children. 
Nor is woman to be driven back to the’home, for steps are being 
taken to ensure that the married woman may be permitted to 
remain in employment even though children are born to her. 

By a legislative act which went into operation in January, 1938, 
mothers in households with a taxable annual income of less than 
3,000 crs. are entitled to maternity bonuses of 75 crs. covering 
personal expenses connected with childbirth. This bonus, which is 
estimated to cover ninety per cent, of mothers, is in addition to free 
delivery care and subsidized hospital fees. , A baby born in its own 
home with a midwife attending costs the parents nothing; if born 

so IhH; pp. 205-212. 

IbiJ,, p, 213. Consent is not necess.iry for sterilization; but direct refusal 
prevents it. Under no circumstances can force be used. The law is clearly applicable 
with regard to the feebleminded, but in the cases of the mentally diseased (e.g., of 
the schizophrenic typo) where there is still scientific doubt about the importance of 
hereditary factors, the law cannot readily be used, 

® Ibiil., p, 217. 
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ill a hospiral ward the cost to parents is one cr. per day for the 
first 10 days, and thereafter approximately 2 crs. For 12 crs., 
therefore, mothers should receive treatment of a standard equal to 
that demanded by the highest income groups, with the best special- 
ists attending and costing 200-275 crs.'’’* In addition to the above, 
special grants are provided as loans or gifts to necessitous mothers.'®’’' 
To these must also be added grants for the building, and mainten- 
ance of maternity hospitals on condition that no fees are charged, 
beyond the small sum (1 er. jicr day) representing the cost of 
food saved by the patient’s absence from home; improved training 
of doctors and midwives — the Litter of whom still play an important 
role in Sweden — in child care; steps to establish a complete network 
of mothers’ and infants’ health centres; and measures to ensure 
adec^uatc health supervision of children until the termination of 
their school career through a network of clinics and school medical 
and dental services.'®'® 

Particularly interesting is the special provision made for women 
in employment. An .'■Vet of 1939 stated that an employer could 
not give notice of dismissal on account of engagement, marriage, 
pregnancy or child-be.aring, nor on such accounts decrease the 
salary and other advantages attached to the position. Any woman 
employee now has the right voluntarily to abstain from work for 
12 weeks during pregnancy without being subject to dismissal, 
although she will usually be subject to loss of salary. In its first 
report the Commission recommended that the government should 
.show itself a model employer by paying the major part of civil 
service salaries during the three months’ leave for child-bearing, 
and the Rikstag enacted such a law' which applied to both married 
and unmarried mothers. But the wider proposal that the loss of 
income from work on account of child-bearing be carried on the 
nation’s cost account for children, by the provision of a daily 
benefit of 3 crs. out of national funds, was defeated.*®'^ This step, 
Alva Myrdai considers, mvist eventually be taken, for the forced 
celibacy or sterility among wage-earning women is a sign of 
society’s incapacity to adjust itself to modern conditions.'®®® 

« Ibii,, pp. 320-321. 

85 lb,d., pp. 3 24-3 2 S. 

M JW., Ch. XVI. 

•W IbJ,, p. 41S-41S, 

8'^ p. 121. Cf. the above recommend;!!!©*!® of the Commission tv'icii lord 

Beveridge’s proposal for Eriiein that, in addition to a maternity grant, married 
ivomen who are also gainfully occupied should receive a maternity benefit of 3S/- a 
week for 13 weeks during the time of ptcgnarcy and child birth, in order to 
"make it easy and attractive for women to glye up gainful occupation at time of 
nuternity.” (Report on Social Insurance, Gmd. d404, 1942, p. 340, para. 541.) 
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The whole purpose of these maternity and child services is to 
pass on to the community as a whole many of the economic costs 
which have traditionally been the responsibility of individual par- 
ents, without however encouraging complete dependence on public 
aid (e.g., the food cost in hospitals; the small fee payable by 
parents, but reduced according to family size, in the case of chil- 
dren’s dental services; and community organization of creches). 
This aim is carried further in other services that are now being 
provided, such as increased income tax exemptions in respect of 
children, free meals for school children, controlled prices of essential 
children’s food and clothing, the extension of state aid to ensure 
equality of educational opportunity and adequate recreational and 
cultural facilities for mothers and children.®® 

A further important step has been the replanning of home-build- 
ing facilities in the interests of the family. The time was more 
than ripe, when the Commission was-# appointed, for a drastic 
overhaul of the housing question, because although large agglome- 
rations of slums in the English — or even Australian — sense have 
been lacking, the general standard of housing in Sweden has not 
been high. In 1933 it was estimated that in urban areas, excluding 
Stockholm, about 30 per cent, of children under 15 years of age 
were living in overcrowded conditions with more than two adult 
units per room (children under 15 being counted as half an adult 
unit, and kitchens, halls and rooms smaller than approximately 97 
square feet being reckoned as halves of a room unit).^® Housing 
conditions in rural areas and in crowded sections of large towns 
were even worse. To cope with the problem the Rikstag appro- 
priated large sums in 1933, and again in 1935, for granting loans to 
contractors who wished to build homes in urban areas and to repair 
existing dwellings. A further sum was set aside in 1936 for repair 
work only. Similar funds were also made available for rural 
areas, up to a maximum of approximately 70 per cent, of building 
costs being loaned.’^^ Direct attention was also given to the position 
of a family in 1935 with a project for rehousing, under a communal 
building system, '20,000 families with three and more dependent 
children living in overcrowded conditions. Grants were given by 
the Stale to local authorities who controlled the houses, the con- 
struction of which could be undertaken by building societies or by 
individual contractors. Special attention had to be given to access 
to parks and playgrounds, the provision of communal laundries, 

Ibid. A detailed treatment of these plans is given in Chs. XV, XX and XXL 

Glass, op. cit., pp. J31-332? 

Ibid., pp. 33S-J37. 
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play centres and crMies. In addition the State now makes grants 
to the communal authorities for the purpose of reducing the rent 
charged to large families. At first these measures applied primarily 
to urban areas, but in 1938 they were extended to assist the con- 
■struction of family homes in rural areas. Further, the limit of 
rent rebates was increased, and by 1940 the rebate amounted to 30 
per cent, for a family of three children, 40 per cent, for four, 50 
per cent, for five, 60 jier cent, for six and seven, and 70 per cent, 
for families of eight and nuire children.^^ Generous as the scheme 
may appear on paper, it was not being widely used by 1940, by 
which date rent lebates had been grantctl in some 5,100 dwellings, 
4,700 of which were in lilocics of flats.''* The intention is, however, 
that the scheme will develop until houses for rental are in the 
hands of communities of citizens and organized on a co-operative 
basis to eliminate profit making from home ownership. 

The.se, then, in summivy, are some of the main provisions in 
Sweden which may be said to be directly associated with pro-natalist 
aims, and they indicate that the population policy is being inte- 
grated with social policy at large, and that environmental factors 
are being closely considered. The assumptions upon which the 
whole scheme is based are va.stly different from those of Germany, 
or even of France. Not the least interesting feature is the attempt 
to provide benefits in kind as well as in cash. The Swedes have 
not introduced cash family allowances, which they consider less 
effective and more expensive than benefits in kind for children 
(e.g., through medical and educational services). The absence of 
ca.sh inducements to procreation has caused the Swedish policy to 
be rather trenchantly criticised by some observers. W. S. Thomp- 
son'*'* considers that until the economic provisions are put fully into 
effect, and until they are accompanied by sound and efficient propa- 
ganda calculated to change social values, they are more likely to 
result merely in a better level of family living than in any increase 
in the size of families. 

It is loo early, however, to offer any evaluation of the efiective- 
ness of the Swedish plans, which, in many aspects, are only in the 
blue-print stage. Their successful completion will require years 
of sustained effort and public interest, and the Swedish leaders 
realize that this will present a formidable task, in view of the 
difRcuky of keeping public interest m the population question 
alive; but they are consistently refusing to take any step not in^ 

A. Myrdal. op. cif., pp. 261-2S7, 

Glass, op. i'ii., p. JIS. 
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harmony with a democratic society. Nor can their pro-natalist 
plans be considered without relation to their whole policy of social 
services, for almost as important as direct measures to assist pro- 
creation are their plans to assure a steady level of employment and 
income for young parents, and to remove the direct costs to parents 
of the care of the aged by an adequate system of housing, pensions 
and superannuation.''® In short, the Swedish pro-natalist measuies 
may be considered as part of a comprehensive social service policy 
which is based upon the needs of the family. The fundamental 
difl'erence between the Swedish policy and the comprehensive plans 
.already in operation in New Zealand, and being prepared in Britain 
and Australia, is the end which the former is designed to serve. 
The Swedish policy is being planned in a conscious effort to ensure 
the biological survival of the nation; those in the other countries 
are being planned to meet recognised social and economic needs 
without specific attention to the question of fertility. The end 
result of the various policies may yet be similar, and because of 
their comprehensiveness and their attention to the whole social and 
economic environment they may in the long run be more effective 
than the propagandist measures tried in Germany, or the cash- 
benefit system of France. 

The techniques of a pro-natalist policy must, of course, vary to 
meet the needs of each country, but the Swedes have at least 
provided the soundest assumptions on which to base such a policy, 
and they have perhaps revealed the general form which such a 
policy must take if it is not to infringe fundamental principles of 
democracy. By increasing the responsibility of the community as 
a whole for both the young and the aged, they hope to provide an 
environment in which parents may plan their families rationally 
without fear of the loss of either economic or social status. 

It is not intended liere to go into the details of their wider social service 
plans not directly related to the birth and rearing of children, These aspects are 
fully created in A, Myrdal, op* Chs. YIII, IX and XTX, 
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CHAPTER Xltl 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A- PRO-NATALIST POLICY 
FOR AUSTRALIA 

In the previous chapter we summarized the main techniques of 
the population policies of five countries of the modern world: 
France, Italy, Germany, the U-S.S.R. and Sweden. With the 
exception of Sweden, these policies have been, or are, avowedly 
expansionist in aim. Also with the exceptions of France and 
Sweden, they have been designed within the framework of political 
systems not acceptable to Australia. But even so, all the policies 
have certain features which are not only unobjectionable, but 
desirable from the point of view of general social policy rather 
than of survival. Among these are measures common to all 
policies ro ensure that no woman lacks the opportunity of receiving 
the best assistance available during child-birth, and to provide 
adequate health, medical and educational facilities for infants and 
children, irrespective of the means or social status of the parents. 
These policies merit scrutiny because they provide examples of 
what should be avoided, and also of what, niutatis mutandis, may 
be suitable for Australian conditions. They are all illustrations of 
attempts to apply modern knowledge m the economic and social 
spheres to the solution of a problem which is broadly similar to 
that facing Australia to-day, and as we have already pointed out, 
no aspect of Australia’s population can be adequately considered 
in isolation, because it is not exceptional. It is essentially a micro- 
cosm. Moreover, we should be humble enough to acknowledge 
that in the field of population, policy Australia is not a pioneer; and 
just as the other countries may have profited by our pioneering 
work in the fields of the franchise and industrial arbitration, so we 
arc now in a position to profit by the experience of others in the 
field of population policies. 

In discussing this subject of a pro-natalisf policy for Australia 
we will endeavour to find the answers to two questions. First, 
what should be the aim of a population policy ? and second, what 
form should such a policy take? The answers to these questions 
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must be sought within the framework of Australian political and 
social institutions. They must also bear some relationship to the.< 
nature of fertility decline in this country, and take into account 
the services already supplied which may have either a stimulating 
or depressive effect upon the level of fertility. 

First, then, what must be the aim of a pro-natalist policy for 
Australia? The thesis maintained in this book has been that the 
continued rapid population growth among the white peoples is 
neither practicable nor desirable. It has been shovm that the 
demographic problem facing the white world to-day is to find a 
new vital balance, and to demonstrate that efficient human repro- 
duction by means of low birth and death rates is compatible with 
survival. To diverge from this aim, and to encourage expansionist 
population policies, is to increase the risk of an international 
competition in buying babies at bargain prices. Apart altogether 
as to whether such policies can ultimately succeed, it is in Aus- 
tralia’s long-term interests to see that they are not attempted, 
particularly as she, of all the white countries, is closest geographic- 
ally to the areas likely to win any race foi numerical increase. 

Thus, from the point of view of international relations, an ex- 
pansionist population policy is to be avoided. The case for the 
rejection of the expansionist views can also be supported on other 
grounds. The experiment of Nazi Germany suggests that in the 
short term fertility can be raised quickly, if the State is prepared 
to adopt methods of compulsion and repression; but because such 
a policy can only be achieved by metlfods which deny the indi- 
vidual freedom of choice in the matter of family size, they cannot 
be considered acceptable to the Australian community. It is 
accepted here as axiomatic that the family must remain the repro- 
ductive unit of our community, and that the task of the State is 
to do no more chan remove those social and economic disabilities 
which may prevent parents from having as many, or as few, 
children as they voluntarily desire, and to take steps to ensure that 
every child born has opportunities for development, both physically 
and mentally, to the fullest extent possible within our economic 
and social environment. Any population policy which attempts 
to achieve quantity at the expense of quality is to be rejected as 
inconsistent with the aims of a democratic community. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the fundamental aim 
of a population policy must be an improvement in quality, and 
a social redirection that wHl enable the rising generation to breed 
to the limit of their volition, and not compel them to breed to the 
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limit of their capacity. History proves the foolishness of the latter 
course, and it is submitted that our falling mortality rates and the 
lag of our social organization behind our technical development 
during the past half-century have been major causes preventing us, 
in Western countries, from breeding to the limit of our desire. 
That same technical development has providctl mclividual parents 
with the means of limiting Camdies to a .size which they consider 
compatible with their individual welfare within existing social and 
economc organization. Tho.sc means were neither so widespread 
nor so efficient in either Greece or Rome, yet the people ceased to 
breed. It is desirable tliat those means should remain available 
to all, unless we prefer the barbarous methods of aboition, infanti- 
cide and high infant mortality, and that our energies be concen- 
trated upon the modernising of that section of our social structure 
that concerns the bearing and nurture of children, and this includes 
a drastic revision of our educational programme. 

We, who form part of what has come to be known as western 
civilization, are witnessing a demographic revolution, which can 
only be explained by a century of economic and technical advance. 
In our alarm at tire biological repercussions of the Western peoples 
to these changes, let us not leap too far ahead, and by repressive 
measures aim at a vast increase in quantity to offset the frightening 
possibilities of the numerical expansion of the eastern world. The 
basis has first to be laid, and this involves a complete social re- 
direction, which may for a time even lower our total fertility. 
The rural family may decrease in size, and the poor man’s family 
may grow smaller in response to improved economic standards and 
cultural attainment; but at the same time we may be breaking 
down those barriers that have been causing an increasing number 
of parents to refrain from burdening themselves with a thud or 
fourth child. 

Thus, if the prevention of population decline rather than the 
eacouragcinent of rapid population increase is to be the aim of a 
pro-natalist policy for Australia, what form should such a policy 
take? Let us begin with the matter of education and public 
opinion. 

In this matter the Swedes have much to teach us. Exhortation 
directed at the adult community Can achieve little, for adults will 
not readily change their habits of mind. If a new attitude towards 
the family and procreation is to be encouraged, it must emerge 
from the generation now about to ent€r, or in, the schools. The 
task of determining the type of instruction which should be given 
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in schools was much easier in Sweden than it can be in Australia. 
There was little prejudice in the former country against sex ^ 
education in schools, or even against some instruction regarding 
the economic and social purpose of birth control. In Australia, 
any, common policy m regard to these questions must remain 
virtually impossible while a considerable proportion of the juvenile 
population is educated in schools controlled by churches which 
have not a common attitude to ihem. The Roman Catholic attitude 
is, of course, clear, but many other denominations have not yet 
taken a stand for or against birth control. Moreover, although 
Australia may be vaguely termed a “Christian” country, it is 
manifest that a sufficiently small proportion of Australians are 
influenced by the faith that they may nominally profess for religious 
instruction concerning birth control and allied subjects to have 
any general effect. 

Despite these difficulties, however, feme steps may be taken 
which would not meet with serious opposition on religious grounds. 
At present the teaching of history and allied subjects does little 
to give the school child any understanding of the function of the 
family in society. The child’s home and the school are largely 
divorced one from the other. Lewis Mumford^ has suggested 
that the school must become the nodal point of our urban social 
organization, and that it must perform largely the functions that 
were attributed to the church in the medieval city. So far as 
possible, he argues, the size of a community unit should be deter- 
mined by the wallcing distance of a child from the farthest house 
to the nearest school. This concept implies, of course, a complete 
overhaul of the physical organization of die modern city, which 
may yet be the long-term price Western societies will have to pay 
for their survival; but without waiting for that, much can be done 
to increa.se the awareness in the child’s mind of the existence of a 
community in which he and his family form a part. To the child 
under the age of fourteen, the teaching of “British” or “Australian” 
history along the traditional lines of kings, governors, political 
institutions and foreign relations, is of extremely limited value. 
It would be better to start with the institution of the family and 
move outwards from this to the community and the state. The 
teaching of political and international history could well be left 
until the higher grades of secondary schools. 

Such an approach could also be linked with elementary biology 
and hygiene, and course^ in home management and the care of 

^ L. Mvmford, The Cnltnre of Cities, London, 1940, p. 471 et seq, 
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children,^ Teea age children should also be given elementary 
instruction in the biological aspects of procreation, in order that 
they should have a healthy knowledge of both the social and 
biological functions of the family. The treatment of these subjects, 
as part of an integrated school curriculum by teachers trained in 
their subjects, is preferable to their handling by parents and other 
non-school groups. I’his is not an indictment of the modern 
parent, but rather an em[)has(.s upon the place the school play.s as 
the effective community centre of ihc modern child. From the 
age of five, and frequently earlier, the child becomes dependent 
upon the school for its formal insiruciion, and the school must now 
provide many of the opportunities for community life which 
previously could be achieved in the home of the large family. 
Moreover, it appears axiomatic to the writer that the child should 
receive formal instruction in human biology before he is intro- 
duced to the “spiritual mysteries” and other non-biological aspects 
of sex through church groups and other bodies. Further, pro- 
posals to teach sex through the mediums of the radio and films 
tend to separate the teaching of this subject from others with 
which it should be associated within the schools. 

These suggestions, it will be noticed, follow closely many of the 
proposals of the Swedish population commission. They alone of 
the proposals discussed in the last chapter appear to give sufficient 
attention to the training of the next generation of parents, and to 
place sufficient emphasis upon rhe non-material aspects of declining 
fertility. The education of the young along the lines outlined 
above will lay a firmer foundation for the future than propagandist 
measures directed to adults by the state. Nor is it sufficient, in 
the present state of society, to leave to religious leaders the task of 
creating new standards in regard to the family. Those who con- 
clude from the comparatively high fertility of countries like Italy, 
Poland, Portugal and of the French Canadians that “the believing 
and practising families make up for the losses of the unbeliever.s 
and materialists”® forget that high fertility can also be correlated 
positively with illiteracy and negatively with urban concentration, 
and that there are clear signs that fertility in French Canada is 
falling in response to advancing industrialization.^ The high 

” Ac present, courses in c3omesuc science, etc,, are largely confined to those who 
Kaye not the mtellcctual ability to master a foreign language or the finer points of 
m3chemacics-*~a system which may well engender an attitude which will encourage 
childless marriages. 

Rev. C Mayne, "Exit Australia,*' Auiiralian aiional ^ecreiarhi of Catholic 
ActioHf xMeibourne, 1545, p. 53, 

^ Chapter VII, supra. 
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fertility of non-Christian countries, such as Japan, might also be 
noted. This is not to deny that the Church may encourage 
change of attitude among some sections of the community; but if 
the bulk of the community is to be influenced quickly, the task of 
creating a new set of values will have to be undertaken in the 
Australian schools. 

Education will accomplish little, however, unless it is accom- 
panied hy the other measures to create a social and economic 
environment favourable to fertility. But before we discuss the 
positive measures that may be taken to achieve this aim, let us 
consider some steps that should be avoided. The practice of 
contraception has frequently been condemned in this country; but 
any attempt to deprive the population of birth-control methods is 
to be condemned. The case against such a step ran be supported 
on other than moral grounds. It is as true of Australia as it is 
of Sweden to state that the neo-Malthfisian movement has almost 
run its course, for it is obvious from a study oE differential fertility - 
that the majority of the population is practising birth control in 
some form or other. A population policy which attempted to 
remove the means of rational control would merely increase the 
incidence of abortion, which has already reached serious propor- 
tions, and would be repugnant to most Australians to-day. Further, 
to limit the means of birth control before adequate facilities exist 
in hospitals and nursing homes for an expanding number of births 
is to put the cart before the horse. There is much to be said 
for the Swedish approach of first conM-olling the trade in contra- 
ceptives to en,sure that those which are inefficient and harmful are 
prohibited, and of taking steps to see that the public is educated 
in the use of birth-control methods. This approach is the best 
insurance against an unhealthy increase in abortion. Public educa- 
tion in regard to birth control would be much more difficult in 
this country than in Sweden because of the strength of religious 
feeling in the matter. Those who refrain from the use of contra- 
ceptives, but who at the same time practise sufficient moral restraint 
to keep their families within a size that ensures the maintenance 
of quality, are to be praised; but again, it must be stressed that 
the majority of the population would not display such restraint 
if deprived of contraceptives. The fallibility of man is here taken 
for granted. Consequently, the practical choice of any government 
which wishes to preserve the quality of the population while it is 
laying the basis of a positive pro-natalist policy, may have to be 
between two evils, rather than between a good and an evil. And 
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the lesser of the two evils is the establishment of birth-control 
, ^clinics to disseminate knowledge of birth-control methods. The 
istablishment of such clinics would need to be accompanied by 
rigorous control of abortion and the less desirable methods of 
birth control. 

A policy of repressing birth-control knowledge, besides being a 
denial of the right of parent.s to choose voluntaiily the size of their 
families, would also tend to increase the mimher of “unwanted” 
children. This would seriously endanger the C|uallty of children, 
particularly in the low income groups among whom the aveiage 
family is already large.st. The net gain in population would be 
conditioned, not so much by the number of births which would 
follow from such a policy, as from the difference between births 
and an increased rate of maternal and infant mortality. 

Fuither, any policy tor Australia must accept the principle of 
the emancipation of womffn. The Nazi policy attempted at first 
to encourage the return of the mother to the home by depriving 
working wives of eligibility for state marriage loans. The right 
of the mother to enjoy a wider society than children and home 
must be recognized and the way out must be found by adjusting 
the amenities of the home and community to meet the requirements 
of the modern woman. Nor are state bribes and prizes likely to 
appeal to the Australian mother. They may have some meaning 
in a regimented totalitarian state, but so long as the principle of 
the voluntary control of the size of the family is accepted, it is not 
a legitimate sjshcre of gowrnment to honour the prolific. In a 
democratic community the incentive value of such methods would 
be negligible. 

These suggestions are all of a negative character, and unles.s 
they are accompanied by positive measures they will tend to lower 
the birth rate rather than raise it. The positive measures must 
also be designed to meet Australian requirements. We have 
already indicated from our analysis of trends in Australian fertility 
that there are no grounds for assuming that, in the absence of 
positive pro-natalist measures, reproduction will be sustained at a 
level sufficient for biological survival, and the factors towards 
which such a policy should be directed may be very briefly stated. 
Marriage trends have been consistent, in regard to both the pro- 
portion of young persons marrying and the average age of marriage. 
The increase in childless marriages has been comparatively slight. 
More important has been the giovving interval between marriage 
and the birth of the first child. This factor may have important 
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effects on the size of the completed family. The most significant 
trend in Austitdia, however, as in most other countries of declining 
fertility, has been the decline in the proportion of families with 
thiee and more children. Further, the nature of differentials in 
kitihly must also be borne in mind when pro-natalist measures 
are discussed, for such measures may endanger the c|ualily of 
childitn in the low income gioups unless they simultaneously 
lehcvc the parents of those children of the increased economic 
burden which at present follows the birth of each additional child. 

Positive measures to meet tlicse problems may be considered in 
two groups: those given in cash and those in kind. It will be seen 
from the study of pro-natalist measures in other countries that the 
emphasis in Germany and Italy was upon the cash motive. The 
same applies in the policies now in operation in France and the 
Soviet Union. On the other hand, the Swedish policy emphasizes 
the value of benefits in kind. Cash benofits, they consider, tend to 
be inefficient becau.se frequently the money is not used directly to 
supply the needs of children, but may be spent by parent.s m the 
pursuit of their own pleasure. For this reason the Swedes have 
rejected the principle of cash endowments for children, and are 
attempting to achieve the same end by sucli measures as the control 
of the prices of essential food and clothing for children, the 
provision of school meals, the extension of educational benefits, 
free maternity care and children’s health services. The object of 
such measures is not a cash inducement to parents to increase the 
number of children, but the creation of an environment which will 
remove the economic burden of child-bearing. 

In principle, the Swedes offer the most constructive approach. 
Cash benefits should be maintained where benefits in kind cannot 
readily be supplied; but lavish cash endowments tend to be a 
wasteful expendltiue of public money, for they do little to recon- 
struct the social environment in favour of mothers and children. 
This is perhap.s the most .serious weakness of the French policy. 
Too much emphasis is placed upon the principle of a family wage 
and insufficient upon the provision of maternity and child welfare 
services. Also, if cash endowments are designed as an incentive 
to child-rearing they must be sufficient to offset the burden of 
each additional child amongst the middle and higher income 
groups. The grant of a fifty per cent, increase in the basic wage 
rate of a community to parents of four children may offer a real 
economic gain to the low income groups, but be quite inadequate 
for the needs of the upper income groups. Thus such a policy may 
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only tend to increase die differential between the two in a manner 
which is undesirable for eugenic reasons, assuming there is equality 
"^of opportunity in the community/’ Finally, cash benefits, without 
the simultaneous provision of services required for an increasing 
birth rate, are not desirable for the same reason as the suppression 
of birth-control knowledge is not desirable. They tend to put the 
cart before the horse, and to encourage larger families before 
society is prepared to receive them. 

To what extent, then, should ca.sh benefits be encouraged in 
Australia Marriage loans have been suggested at times in both 
official and unofficial circles. In its report on the birth rate in 
1944 the Australian National Health and Medical Research 
Council" suggested that assistance to young couples in setting up 
homes was desirable because it would, among other things, 
encourage earlier marriages, giving a better prospect of additional 
births. But apart from teisiporary fluctuations which have followed 
periods of economic rece.ssion, there has been no long-term trend 
towards a higher average age of marriage in Australia as there 
has in Sweden. The advantages of using public money to reduce 
the age of marriage are uncertain. It is true that studies have 
shown that women who marry below the average age have larger 
families than those who marry in their late twenties. But one 
factor here is the higher average age of marriage of the “middle” 
and “higher” income and occupational groups who practise birth 
control more widely than the “working class” wives. A reduction 
in marriage age of the fqfmer groups will not necessarily per se 
increase their fertility. And finally, if the loans are to be repaid at 
a low rate of interest, as the report suggests, they may serve to 
increase still further the interval between marriage and the birth 
of the first child, for they may encourage couples to incur a debt 
(e.g., for the purchase of additional furniture) which they would 
otherwise avoid. 

The Swedish precedent should not be followed too closely here, 
for the Swedish loans are designed to meet a situation which differs 
from that in Australia. An important repercussion of the high 
educational attainments of Sweden at the tertiary level has been 
that students have been forced to borrow money to complete their 
studies, which has created both an economic handicap and an 
incentive to refrain from marriage. This problem has not yet 
arisen in Australia. Here better results may be achieved by 

B See Ch. VIII. S«#ro, pp. 121 S. • 

^ 18 th report, ofi, r/A, p. 25. 
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controlling the prices of essential furniture, household goods and 
house rents, and by taking measures to ensure a steady level of 
employment and income among the groups under thirty years of 

age. Loans for furnishing might be considered in necessitous 
cases, but the wisdom of their general application is doubtful. It 
has been suggested’^ that assistance of this type may be necessary 
to ofTset an incidental effect of other measures designed to transfer 
income to families with children, since such measures will be 
financed largely from the taxation of people without children, 
including the younger men and women not yet married. This, 
however, illu.strates the danger of robbing Peter to pay Paul, or in 
other words of graduating income (especially among the younger 
age groups) so heavily against the childless and unmarried that 
it encourages celibacy and thereby defeats the object it is designed 
to serve. A population policy should POt become an instrument 
to further state paternalism. More than twenty years ago Mr. 
Justice Piddington argued against the principle of penalizing the 
unmarried. He considered that marriage endowments would be 
both expensive and difficult to administer, and that it was prefer- 
able to pay both single and married men the same wage for the 
same work In order that the former should have some opportunity 
of meeting his potential needs and of saving for marriage.® A 
corollary which follows from this is that the single man should 
not be so heavily penalized by graduated taxation that he cannot 
meet his potential needs. 

Of greater significance to this country than fluctuations in mar- 
riage are the interval between marriage and first birth, and the 
decreasing number of births after the second. The two problems 
should be treated together, for the decrease in later births is 
probably related to the postponement of first births. To what 
extent can cash endowments assist here? The principle oC cash 
endowments must now be accepted in Australia; but it would be 
undesirable to make them the chief technique of a pro-natalist 
policy as they have done in France. Earlier exponents of the child 
endowment principle in Australia were optimistic regarding the 
potential results that would be derived from its application. Mr. 
Justice Piddington, writing in 1925, observed that what Australia 
wanted was “not rhetoric bedecked with baby ribbon upon ‘The 

Uid. I 

S A. B. Addington, The Next Step, A Famly Busk Income, Mdbnurne, 192S, 

pp, 43-43. 
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Day of the Child’, nor benevolent asylums, nor the kindly pro- 
visions of creches or baby clinics, or children’s playgrounds, or 
occasional treats . . . but a strict and even-handed canon of plain 
justice” which would recognize the right of children to be main- 
tained from industry and enable the mother, as society’s trustee 
for nature and education to discharge the duties of her tiust.” He 
svas pleading for the acceptance of the theory of a living wage 
“based uiuiti the rights of Distribution not on scivice in Pioduc- 
tion.”"* F’urther he saw in endowments a means of lowering 
inlant mortality and of reversing the downward trend of the birth 
rate. Entlowmcnts would not induce “the less desirable parents 
of the community” to biccd, because “the dissolute and thriftless” 
were just the classes that had remained untouched by the practice 
of child prevention. He pointed to the fact that the birth rate had 
seriously declined between 1916 and 1919 — the very years in svhich 
the basic vvage had fallen furthest behind the cost of living^^— and, 
“reasoning from the past into the future,” concluded that many 
thousands who were then avoiding children would welcome them 
when every child had an adequate living ready for it.^“ 

The probable effect of cash endowments upon mortalily may be 
granted, and the justice of the theory of a living wage based upon 
the rights of distribution rathei than service in production may be 
accepted; but the effect on the birth rate is less certain. Mr. 
Piddington was much too optimistic. A liberal endowment may 
win c.ttra births from the low income groups, but may at the 
same time be quite inadequate for the white collar worker or 
professional man, whose standards for his children are based on 
education to the tertiary level, and whose social class requires the 
maintenance of his expenditure upon other items than the basic 
necessities of life. R. F. Harrod has put the matter succinctly by 
.stating that “an increase of means will not make the potential 
parent feel himself better able to atford another child if it syn- 
chronizes with a still greater expansion of what he regards as the 
nece.ssaries of life.”*® To achieve this synchronization, Harrod has 
suggested for Britain a scheme of compulsory insurance in addition 

« IW., p. 29. 

HmL, p. 28 . 

Tbi^ mrt-y have bt*cn oixe cause of the decline. But Mr. JusCice Piddington 
failed to consider the ctlect during tKeiC years ot the absence from ihelr Kotnes of 
mihcAty personnel. 

R,, F. Harrod, in The Mitficheshr School, op^. clL, p. 12. 
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to flat rate child endowments^* Each adult male, with an income 
of £250 and over should, he suggests, pay 1/- in the pound, with a- 
maximum contribution of £50 per annum, towards an insurance' 
fund. Payments varying according to the amount contributed 
would then be made for second and subsequent children (but only 
half the full amount would be paid for the second chdd), and a 
contributor would receive back slightly more than the full amount 
of his actual and expected contributions on the birth of the third 
child. For each additional chdd after the third he would receive 
49/51lhs of his expected contribution (the funds for such payments 
being made available from the contributions of those who had 
fewer than three children). The rate of 'benefit for each eligible 
chdd would also be doubled after the age of seven years. A father 
earning £300 p.a. would be entitled to £30 p.a. during the fiist seven 
years of the child’s life, and then £60 p.a. until the child attained 
13 years of age. The corresponding fig'.ires for a father with an 
income of £1,000 would be £68 and £136. Similar schemes of 
endowments graduated according to tlie income of parents have 
been suggested by other British writers.*^ 

All these writers assume that .some further incentive than flat 
rate endowments is necessary to raise the fertility of the middle 
and higher income groups, who in the views of Harrod and Fisher 
are the repository of a large part of our knowledge, ideas, culture, 
and of the art of right behaviour in the more complex affairs of 
life. This view may be open to challenge by those classes who are 
acutely conscious of the inequalities of economic and cultural oppor- 
tunities in our modern society; but nevertheless it should be 
admitted that, because of the influence of fashion and social 
example which these middle and higher income groups do have 
in society, the existence of low fertility patterns among their 
members may have serious biological repercussions on the whole 
community. But such a scheme of graduated allowances, because 
of its emphasis upon the needs of a minority, tends to be politically 
unrealistic, particularly when related to Australian attitudes. Nor 
is it at all certain that a premium of 1/- in the pound on income 
could be carried without the curtailment of other essential social 

1* K. F. Hartod, Briliiln’s Future Population, op. cit., pp. 31-2. The schedule 
of benefits proposed hy Harcod ate based on the .assumption that the Net Repto- 
duction Rate would be maintamcd at unity. If it fell below that figure the benefits 
could be mcrcascd; if it rose abpyc unity the benefits would have to be reduced. 

See, e.gi, E. M. Hubbacb, "EaHilly Allowances in Relation to Population 
Tteuds, The Sociological Reviev>,J^TX, No. J (1937}, p, 277 et seq.j and R. A. 
Eisher, "The Birthrate and Family Allowances,” in. Age-uJa, U, No. 2 (1343), 
p, 124 et seq. 
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services which are ui gently needed to ensure that the quality of 
children born is preserved. The authors of the insurance schemes 
have also perhaps overlooked the possible effect of this financial 
burden plus high taxation upon the level of real wages. An 
interesting suggestion put forward by an American writer is., that 
the end result of liberal cash endowments designed both to com- 
pensate parents against all economic loss and to provide an incen- 
tive for breeding, may be the establishment of a child-bearing 
profession, with some women bearing children, others taking care 
of them physically and others educating them, with the state 
assuming the role of father. Those who wish to earn their living 
by producing children will do so; those who do not will engage in 
other types of employment and will be content to pay the taxation 
necessary for the support of this new class of public servants.^® 
Without considering further this last prognosis — which, in view 
of the efficiency of modcrfi contraceptives, is not entirely fantastic—- 
it is clear that a system of pecuniary rewards graduated according 
to income would tend to perpetuate the existing class structure, 
which is as much the result of inequalities of opportunity as of 
innate ability. In view of the emphasis in the Australian social 
structure upon equality of opportunity, the idea of graduated 
allowances must be rejected; but equally the complete replacement 
of flat rate cash endowments by services in kind must be rejected 
for this country. Provided such endowments are accompanied by 
other services designed to provide a social re-direction in favour of 
the family, they may be an important adjunct to a pro-natalist 
policy, although by themselves they may have a negligible effect 
on the birth rate. This is a point which the Swedes do not appear 
to have taken sufficiently into account. 

Cash endowments .should be related to the minimum needs of 
families at existing standards. The determination of those needs 
awaits further research in Australia, and it is intended here to 
indicate only in broad outline how endowments may best be 
related to pro-natalist policy. Cash allowances are at present (1946) 
granted in Australia through a child endowment of 7/6 per week 
for each child after the first, and tlirough tax deductions. In the 
case of the latter, a deduction of £100 from the income liable to 
tax is allowed for the wife and £75 for the first child, with a limit 
in each case of £45 on the actual concession of tax. The tax 
deduction, for children eligible for child endowment lakes the 
endowment (itself not taxed) into account, a deduction of £30 
1® K. Davis in The Sodohgieat Hevicw. op. cit., pp. 289-306. 
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only being allowed for each child after the first, with a maximum 
concessional allowance of £8, which is reached at the income level 
of approximately £500 per annum. These allowances (endowment 
and taxation allowances) increase the net income of persons 
receiving £400 or less per annum by approximately 7-8 per cent, 
for each child after the first, but the percentage increase is reduced 
sharply in the higher income groups and amounts to about per 
cent, at £1,000 per annum.^'^ 

It is obvious that at these levels the allowances do not cover the 
minimum requirements of a child, although they do make an 
important contribution to costs. A Melbourne Social Survey 
estimated in 1942 that the weekly cost of minimum needs (food 
and clothing) for a child up to the age of 15, at the average prices 
prevailing during the five quarters ending in December, 1942, was 
in the region of 11/2 and 15/- (varying with age).’^® At the prices 
prevailing in 1942, therefore, an endowment of at least 10/- per 
week, in addition to concessional tax rebates, would be needed to 
approximate to the minimum needs in food and clothing of 
children under the age of 15 years. Endowments for second and 
subsequent children at this level would cost approximatelv £25 
million on the basis of the present juvenile population and distribu- 
tion of births. 

The extension of cash endowments to first children would be 
costly, but from the pro-natalist point of view it should be seriously 
considered, for it might pay greater dividends than the lavish grants 
to later children. The case for the extension of assistance to first 
children depends upon two related factors — the growing interval 
betw^een marriage and the birth of the first child, and the expense 
of the first child to young parents. In the majority of cases the 
present tax concession covers only a small proportion of the 
minimum needs of the first child. The Melbourne survey referred 
to above estimated that at the minimum standard, and assuming 
a two-year spacing of children, the cost at 1942 price levels fell from 
15/3 per week for the first year of the first child’s life to 9/11 per 
week for the second child, and then rose to 11/10 for the third, to 
12/7 for the fourth and to 15/3 for the sixth child, A cash allow- 
ance ill addition to the present tax concession may have its reper- 
cussions in more second and later births by encouraging a psycho- 

N.H. and M.R.C,, Report, op. oil., p. 2 t, Tlie later reductions of taxation 
rates will Rave altered the details given above, but not the general picture. See also 
V. H. VFallace, Women and Chil^en First, Melbourne, l94fi, pp. Itf8,70. 

Id From a paper prepared by the Director of the Survey for the N.H. and 
M.R.C.’s Report. 
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logical attitude among young parents at an early stage in their 
married career favourable to the procreation of children. Unless 
adequate coverage is provided for the minimum needs of the first 
child the effectiveness of endowments for later children may be 
partially nullified. It is suggested, therefore, that an endowment 
of 7/6 per week for the first child should be considered, even 
though it would add approximately £18 millions to the child 
endowment bill. 

Allowances on the basis we have di.scusscd (i.e., 7/6 for first 
child and 10/- for each child after the first) would raise the total 
cost of child eadowmenis to some £43 millions, compared with 
less than £19 millions to-day. This sum is more than three times 
the budgeted figure of £13 millions expected from the payroll tax 
for 1947,^® which at the moment is the main source of revenue for 
endowments. 

r 

The consideration of the financial amendments which would be 
necessaiy to meet this burden the author leaves to those who are 
expert in the intricacies of taxation. But it should be noticed that 
the proposed rates are no higher than those at present. in force in 
New Zealand (which now allows 10/- a week for each child as 
well as tax rebates) and are still considerably lower (as a propor- 
tion of average income) than those in operation in France. The 
allowances suggested are considered the minimum cash payment 
necessary both to meet those essential needs of children which 
cannot be readily supplied by services in kind, and to have any 
significant meaning as pro-natalist measures. 

The introduction of these measures should not be met by 
curtailing any existing services. Cash bonuses, even at the level 
suggested above, would increase social maladjustments, as we have 
suggested, unless accompanied by an immediate extension of wel- 
fare services for mothers and children. That these are unsatisfac- 
tory is revealed by the mortality statistics for children. The infant 
mortality rates of the crowded areas of our large cities are fre- 
quently twice those of the well-to-do suburbs. In Melbourne, foe 
example, the infant mortality rate (deaths from one month to one 
year) of Collingwood between 1935 ahd 1939 averaged 28.8, com- 
pared with 7.7 in Kew.”® Similar differentials are apparent when 
mortality rates are considered by occupations, those in labouring 
Comittonweskh Treasurer's Bqilget Review, Sydney Morning HerM, Nov. 11, 

G, B.. Bjfwns, “The Titidity of the People of Melboxirnc/* in Th 0 Am^ralim 
2CVT 3 p. n, 
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and unskilled occupations showing by far the highest rates.“^ The 
fact that the greatest variation in infant mortality occurs after the 
first month of life indicates the inadequacy of existing services to'^ 
eliminate unnecessary wastage of life. Increased cash endowments 
may ^ help to meet this situation, but as important is a welfare 
policy for mothers and children, with emphasis upon the period 
from the return of the mother to her home after confinement until 
the child attains school age. 

At pieseni a maternity grant is given to all mothers, the amount 
being £15 for the first child, £16 for the second and third, and 
£17/10/- thereafter. This grant should be continued, but it is 
quite inadequate by itself to cover more than a fraction of the 
costs connected with the birth of a child. Indeed, at prices pie- 
vailing in 1946 it was sufficient to cover little more than the official 
minimum list for the baby’s layette as laid down by the Division 
of Maternal and Baby Welfare in New* South Wales. A budget 
of the costs of a normal birth published in a Sydney paper in May, 
1946, placed them at £71.^' When allowance was made for tax 
rebates on medical expenses, medical insurance and maternity 
allowance, a net deficit of £40/10/- remained. The greater part of 
this was made up of medical and chemist’s expenses and essential 
clothing for mother and child. Costs such as these reveal the 
necessity for the provision o£ maternity services which will be 
paid for by the whole community and not fall upon individual 
parents. That the cost of such services can be borne is suggested 
by the fact that they have been in operation for some years in New 
Zealand and in Sweden. These services should include free special- 
ist treatment where necessary, both before and after birth. They 
should also be available in approved private institutions unless and 
until facilities in public hospitals and maternity homes are sufficient 
to supply the needs of all who wish to take advantage of them. 
Nor should they be subject to a means test. Such a policy would 
be a further inducem.ent towards infertility amongst those groups 
in the community which already have the smallest families. 

It may be true that no mother is denied medical attention during 
confinement because of lack of means; but so long as a large 
section of the public has to anticipate the expenditure of a lump 

Ibidt See also hi's Cots to Cofftns. infant Mortality in Melboi^tne, 
MelbottEne^ 1944. 

Sydney Sun, May 13, 194S. This budget may be compared with the estimated 
average cost oi having a baby, published by Dr* V. H. 'Wallace (op, cit*, pp. 157-8). 
His was £fi4/lt)/4, and it^only allowed £S/5/ for confinement, and accom- 

mod.'ition in a public ward. The otber expenses he included were maternity wear, 
layette jnd nursery requitcmenis (pram, cot, etc.). 
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Slim of up to £50 at the birth of each child, it may well begin to 
count the cost after the first experience. The total costs to the 
nation of such services (excluding the existing maternity grant) 
would be considerable, but they would be an essential adjunct 
to any endowment policy designed to increase the number of 
births. The latter without the former would merely threaten 
. health standards of the mothers and babies of the community. 

For the same reason cash endowments and free maternity ser- 
vices must be followed bv improved facilities for mothers and 
children after confinement. Considerable advances have already 
been made in Australia, particularly in the metropolitan areas, in 
the development of clinics for the care of the children under two 
years of age,"‘ but there is little uniformity in the policies of the 
separate states and no recognized national standard of minimum 
services. In Tasmania, and in South and Western Australia, 
maternal and infant welfore services are still largely in the hands 
of private bodies.^^ The encouragement of community interest in 
this service through decentralized administration is desirable, in 
order that each welfare centre should be recognized as an essential 
part of community life; but it should be the task of a central 
authority to see that minimum standards are maintained through- 
out. Infant and maternal welfare centres should provide facilities 
for pre-natal and post-natal education, as well for the physical 
health of the child. Where possible they should be within con- 
venient walking distance of the home. In this regard the aim in 
Sydney and Meibom ne to have a centre within half a mile of the 
home of every woman^® may be taken as a standard. In necessitous 
cases and in all areas of scattered population outside the city the 
services of visiting nurses should be available. The inclusion in 
welfare centres of creches, play areas and nursery schools would 
also enable motliens to combine attendance at clinics with essential 
shopping and other activities. Some steps have already been taken 
along this line in recent years in Victoria."^ Thus the aim should 
be a single centre designed to meet the needs of mothers and 
children under the age of 5 years in all areas in which the concen- 
tration of population permits such a development. In thinly 

Assaraing tfie avecage cpst per head for pre-natal, Confinement and post-natal 
anemioa ■would approximately £40, the totd cost pet anmtm for 150,000 births 
would amount to £S millions, or one-third of the present cost of child endowment. 

04 For * useful summary of existing services and of the minimum extensions 
coniidered necessary see N.H. St M.R.C., lUfi Report, op. cit,, pp. 31-37. 
p. 35. 

» m£, p, jj, 

ST m., p. 3 a. 
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populated areas the services should, as far as possible, be taken to 
the home. The fact that infant mortality rates tend to be higher 
in rural than in metropolitan areas emphasizes the urgency of an 
extension of welfare services in the former. 

In Australia the public responsibility for children has been con- 
centrated mainly upon the needs of children during the first year 
of life and after they attain the age for entry to state primary 
schools. In the intervening period the responsibility for children 
has remained largely m the hands of individual parents. But 
there is little rationality in a system which ensures that the child 
IS .soundly cared for until it can walk, and then withdraws public 
assistance during the years which may be most burdensome in the 
life of a young matron who wishes to bear an additional child. 
That the community is alive to the need of relieving parents of 
some of the burden during this period is apparent in the active 
work of many voluntary organizations t^hich have tried in recent 
years to extend nursery school and kindergarten facilities. In 
Western Australia a voluntary organization has prepared a com- 
prehensive plan for extending pre-school work throughout the 
whole State."* It is important that voluntary activity of this kind 
should be encouraged for the same reason as in the case of mater- 
nity and infant welfare centres. Kindergartens must be an essential 
part of community activity. But without much more liberal assist- 
ance from local and state funds, and without a greatly extended 
system of teacher training this hiatus in child care between the ages 
of two and six years must continue for some time. Yet nursery 
schools and kindergartens provide perhaps the best available means 
of supplementing home care, and can do much to create an 
environment in the home favourable to the birth and early care of 
additional children. They should, moreover, as we showed above, 
be located near, or be attached to, the maternal and infant centres 
in order to minimize the inconvenience of the mothers. 

In view of the importance of all these services as aspects of 
community life, the financial responsibility should be shouldered 
partly by local authorities with a subsidy supplied by the State 
and/or Commonwealth Governments adequate to ensure that a 
complete coverage of services is available to mothers and children 
in ail areas. Again, the cost of these services is likely to be con- 
siderable, but they are part of the price of survival. The mainten- 
ance costs of caring for a child for a year in the .simplest kind of 
liurscry-kiudergarten, operating only for about three hours a day, 

26 Ihid.j p, 
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has been estimated (in 1944) at £10. In demonstration and research 
kindergartens, operating for five and a half hours and providing 
^a -well-balanced mid-day meal, the cost has been placed as high 
as £30.^“ 

The provision of baby chnic.s, kindergartens and children’s play- 
grounds are no longer to be considered as admirable charities, as 
Mr. Justice Piddington regarded them, subsidiary to child endow- 
ment. They arc an essential part of any svsicm v/hich aims to 
achieve the “strict and even-handed canon of plain justice” which 
he sought, for they help U> create a social environment which no 
longer penalizes the motheis of the community. Supplemented by 
a System of trained domestic assistants and mothcrcraft nurses to 
help in times of sickness or emergency, they will do much to 
remove the burden of domestic drudgery which many women 
give to-day as a “cause” of declining fertility. But relief from 
this drudgery should no longer be provided in this mechanical age 
solely by human aid. 

Little has yet been done in Australia to organize technical 
efficiency to meet the needs of parents, through the provision of 
community laundries, and the mass production and standardization 
of labour-saving devices for the home. Social justice in regard to 
the family implies not merely the cash payments for children, but 
also the reorientation of the social and material environment in the 
interests of the family. 

So far we have dealt primarily with the needs of mothers and 
children under .school age. But obviously the needs of the family 
do not end there, particularly in these times when efficient social 
and economic organization demands not only literacy, but a higher 
standard of education for all sections of the community. The child 
is now a dependant until the age of fifteen years at the earliest, 
and in some cases until he or she accepts political responsibility. 
If society demands these standards, public responsibility for educa- 
tion must be extended accordingly. If education at the tertiary 
level is no longer an academic diversion for those who can afford 
it, but the training essential to the preparation for employment in 
a wide variety of occupations,^® the community must be prepared 
to accept at least some of the responsibility to lighten the burden of 
parents in the lower incoruh groups. 

Sa "ffais is not the place to ctlgEew upoii tho proper functions of a uniyecs.ty. It 
is iWTOHicsS that the trend towards utilitarian education which has been in evidence 
in Ausoraliaa Umvcisities will continue. Moreover, even if professional training 
were rctaflwl from the Universities, other bodies would have to continue the training, 
and the proM«« of foanctal aid would srill remain to be dealt with. 
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The whole question of higher education is one to be considered 
in relation to social efficiency rather than to the birth rate; but no^ 
parents should find it necessary to lestrict the size of their famd^ 
because of the anticipated personal cost of permitting their children 
to develop to the full their innate abilities. The provision of school 
meals in primary and secondary schools would lessen the household 
tasks of mothers, as well as provide a measure of financial relief 
for parents. The need for the extension of free education to the 
tertiary level, including living allowances for those forced to live 
away from home, is now being recognized; but the application of 
a means test to these benefits may have a depressing effect upon 
fertility because of the exclusion from them of the children of the 
middle income groups. The high costs of education which the 
professional and commercial classes have had to face have almost 
certainly been one factor in their low fertility. But the social 
snobbery which has encouraged many of The parents in these classes 
to abstain from the facilities provided by the state for free secondary 
education, and to send their children to private schools, has un- 
doubtedly caused them to undertake financial burdens which have 
not necessarily been rewarded by concrete advantages. While it is 
true that the provision of free education for all at the tertiary level 
might continue to concern directly a comparatively small minority, 
it might influence the fertility patterns of many people in the 
community. If all parents could anticipate the education of their 
children to the tertiary level without direct cost to themselves, many 
would have removed one important fear — a fear that they could 
not provide adequately for the education of their children. The 
anticipation at the birth of a child of costs that may have to be met 
fifteen or sixteen years ahead has probably affected the fertility 
patterns of many more than the parents of those children who have 
actually entered the Universities, 

This problem of anticipated cost is one which goes beyond the 
provision for children. Modern society decrees that a man shall 
cease to become a breadwinner at the age of sixty-five, and some- 
times at sixty. During working years real incotne is considerably 
reduced by contributions to superannuation funds which frequently 
have to be supplemented by private insurance funds. It has been 
observed that in Australia the amounts claimed for taxation rebates 
in insurance tend to reach a maximum and then decline after a 
certain number of children— usually two or three. The same holds 
for medical insurance and home ownership (rates and taxes). 

Ibid., p. 23 , 
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This emphasizes the necessity o£ co-ordinating pro-natahst measures 
directed towards the needs of women and children with wider 
social service policies. Pro-natalist measures cannot be considered 
by themselves but only as part of the whole. In this matter the 
Swedes have revealed greater wisdom than the French or the 
Germans. A policy which lavishes so much of public revenue 
upon the needs of women and children that essential services for 
the bread-winners cannot be maintained may defeat its fundamental 
purpose. The size of the family may be determined as much bv 
the degree of security available against sickness, accident and old 
age, as by aids to marriage and cash endowments for children. 
Thus, a system of national superannuation, similar to that in opera- 
tion in New Zealand, and available to all irrespective of means, 
should perhaps be considered as an essential part of a pro-natalist 
policy.^® 

The problem of reducing the direct costs of medical services 
should also be considered. Medical services must be considered 
in relation to the needs of the community as a whole, and not to 
any one section of it. Nor should they operate in such a way to 
penalise any section. The medical needs of a family increase 
roughly in proportion to size, and a situation in which medical 
expenses diminish after two or three children have been born, 
cannot be considered as satisfactory. The free services for mothers 
and children which we have already recommended would help to 
reduce family costs, and are desirable as a pro-natalist measure. 
But, for the same reason ^is in the case of superannuation, increased 
security for the adult community against sickness and ill-health 
may provide pro-natalist dividends. Again, it is the anticipation 
of costs that may have to be borne that must be considered. Radical 
overhauls of the medical services have already been made in New 
Zealand and Sweden, the former providing “free" medical, hospital 
and X-ray services, and the latter insisting only on a nominal 
charge, Both provide free maternity services. Similar overhauls 
have been recommended in England in Sir William Beveridge’s 
report, and in Australia by the Joint Committee on Social Security. 

The use of the word free is, of course, a misnomer, but at least 
a socialized medical service, by spreading costs over the whole 
community, does benefit the lower and middle income groups, by 
ensuring that they can receive medical attention irrespective of 

3^ When the scheme is in full operation in New Zealand in 156S, all over the age 
ot fiJ years will be entitled to superannuation pi £104 a year. Thus a marrieii 
couple will receive £208. This -will be financed primarily from the social security 
funds built up by a S per cent, tai on all wages. 
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their income and the size o£ their families. The techniques of a 
medical service for Australia cannot be dealt with, at any lengthy 
here. The provision of a reasonable measure of equality may nor 
necessitate complete socialization, but may perhaps be achieved 
by iqeasures similar to those being adopted in Sweden.^® But from 
the pro-natalist point of view, the case for an overhaul of the 
existing services can be simply stated. The statement that no 
services are at present denied those in Australia who cannot afford 
to pay is not .sufficient argument against radical change. Those 
who can afford to pay for the services of two or three children 
under the piesent system will not readily pauperize themselves and 
their families by having a third or fourth child. Parents planning 
their families to-day think in terms of the medical expenses they 
and their children will have to pay, not of the services that will 
be provided when they cannot afford to pay. 

The third item we observed on whicli expenditure tends to be 
reduced after the birth of two or three children is housing.^'* At 
this point the discussion of social and economic reforms to serve 
pro-natalist ends becomes even more closely interwoven with the 
broad question of environmental change than in the case of medical 
services, or other social services for the adult and aged sections of 
the community. Housing plans to meet the needs of the family 
cannot be considered merely in terms of rent reduction or extended 
provision for home ownership. The problem involves also the 
questions of the regional development of the city, of the decentrali- 
zation of industry, and of social amenities to prevent the continued 
accumulation of capital and of the concentration of population in 
sterile metropolitan areas. 

Rent rebates have formed a part of the policies of both Sweden 
and Germany. The life of the German experiment was cut short 
in 1939, and by 1940 the Swedish scheme had benefited only a few 
thousand families, and some of the difficulties which had to be 
faced in those countries will apply to any schemes likely to be 
adopted in Australia. The general application of rent rebates is 
virtually impossible until public housing schemes are undertaken 
on a large scale. The subsidy of rent from public revenue to 
heads of large families living in homes owned by private individuals 
is not feasible. Until some alternative scheme can be put into 
operation, the family can best be assisted by the control of rents, 
by the grant of cash endowments (e.g., child allowances) and 

Snjira, Cli. XH- 

Slifra, p, il9. 
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services jn kind of the nature already outlined, and by an extension 
of the facilities for loans for home building. Loans for home 
'■building may already be advanced in Australia up to 80 (and in 
some cases 90) per cent, of the construction cost; but while these 
measures are valuable aids to middle income groups, they are of 
little assistance to the low income family in which the larger 
average family reduces further the opportunity of .saving the 
necessary 10 or 20 per cent, capital conditional for the grant of 
a loan. 

For those living in congested city areas there seems no alternative 
to large-scale public housing schemes, planned to build a new 
social environment. The .Swedish policy of encouraging co-opera- 
tive building and subsidrAing rents to large families out of public 
revenue has the merit of encouraging community interest; but it 
is of limited value in the large metropolis, in which the solution 
tjf the housing problem drithin a leasonable time requires a major 
surgical operation. 

The blue-prints for such an operation have been prepared in 
Australia during the war years by the work of the Commonwealth 
Housing Commission.®" The Commission recommended the con- 
trol of land use through preliminary zoning pending regional and 
town-planning legislation; the control of land prices and land 
sales; and the acquisition of land by State authorities in order that 
public housing estates might be designed in conformity with sound 
town-planning principles.®'' The Commission also considered the 
needs of the family in regard to rental, and suggested that lental 
should he ad)usted according to capacity to pay, with rebates in 
favour of children. The rebates recommended were based upon 
family income, and not only upon the income of the main bread- 
winner, and were designed to ensure that each family should have 
sufficient income to meet the basic needs of each child. Family 
income included the whole of the husband’s income, plus two- 
thirds of the wife’s (exclusive of child endowment), and onc-third 
of each chikr.s, with a maximum of 30/- per week from the income 
of e;ich child (but it was not intended to include the income of 
children where it was less than 10/- per week). In calculating 
fstmily income foe purposes of rebates, a deduction of 5/- per week 
was recommended for each child after the first under the age of 
16 years, this allowance being based upon the assumption that 
approximately 10/- per week was required to keep each child, and 

a® S«e ComntonwiaUt Housing Commission, Serowrf Interim Ktbart, Murch, l?44. 

ao Ibid., p. 41. 
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that the amount of 5/- per week was at that stage provided by 
child endowment. Tlie rent rebate was then to consist of th^ 
difference between the economic rent and one-fifth of the familf' 
income thus calculated, hut in no case were the rebates to be per- 
mitted to reduce rent below eight shillings per week.*’’^ In addition 
to rent rebates, the Commission recommended an extension of 
facilities for financial assistance for home building, to provide 
money at interest rates lower than those offered by private institu- 
tions, but It was recognized that this form of assistance would not 
benefit the low income groups without unduly lengthening the 
period of repayment. 

These plans thus provide for a public housing scheme to benefit 
the family, and they are largely built upon schemes already tried 
in the State of Victoria,®''* as well as in overseas countries. But 
such schemes cannot be taken as the panacea for all the demo- 
graphic ills of the community. Without a reduction in building 
costs rent rebates of the type outlined would be available to almost 
all tenants of Government erected dwellings — a fact which the 
Commission stressed®'’ — and the cost to the public would be yet 
another factor keeping taxation high and real income low. The 
social justice of home ownership plans and rent rebates to meet the 
needs of large families cannot be denied, but we are not yet in a 
position to speak with any assurance of the demographic conse- 
quences of these measures. This is a field which awaits further 
research. They may be urgently necessary in the interests of 
population quality, but they may also encourage the development 
of a set of social standards which will engender a "cautious attitude 
in regard to family size. We have already observed that the 
largest families are found in the most congested areas. 

The same applies to other plans of ecological significance that 
are now widely accepted as socially desirable. Some method by 
which cities can be prevented from attaining the size of “unman- 
ageable bigness,” to quote Mumford, is urgently necessary on 
general social and economic grounds, as is the regional develop- 
ment of cities to provide fuller opportunities for community life. 
But it cannot be as.samed that such plans will per se have any 
marked effect upon the fertility of the whole community. Such 
plans have frequently been advocated as essential to a higher level 

at lui., n. n. 

as c.g,, sw F. O, Barnett and "W. O. Burt, Uotising the Amtralim Naiian, Mel* 
boiltne, 194Z, especially Chs. VI and VH. 

Commonwealtli Housing Commission, op. at,, p. 39. 
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o£ fertility.*® But it should be remembered that the trend of 
differentials between urban and rural areas has been towards lower 
^ural fertility, and not towards a higher urban fertility. Decen- 
tralization, which aims at increasing the size of country towns and 
taking to these areas some of the mores and habits of the larger 
urban areas, may hasten the downward trend of urban and small- 
town fertility. Again, however, the precise demographic effect of 
such plans cannot be gauged until much more research has been 
undertaken. The most that can be said at this stage is that such 
plans must avoid some of the environmental factors which have 
probably affected the low fertility of metropolitan areas, such as 
the problem of high rentals, high costs of education (especially for 
the middle income groups) and the divorce of home and com- 
munity, 

But decentralization, while it may prevent the further growth 
of metropolitan areas, cannot easily reduce them in size. The 
Australian environment, moreover, presents very formidable 
obstacles to decentralization, because of the concentration of raw 
materials, such as coal and metal ores in comparatively few and 
isolated areas, and the high cost of haulage from coastal areas to 
the inland towns capable of development. So long as Australia is 
bent upon the development of a highly industrialized economy it 
will be difficult to avoid the concentration of half the population 
in the capital cities of the States, and the problem of survival will 
be solved only if those cities can be made capable of sustaining a 
replacement level fertility." If this is to be achieved a much higher 
proportion than in the past of the wealth derived from the economic 
activity within those cities will have to be directed towards the 
provision of services in kind of the nature outlined in this chapter. 

The population policy for Australia which we have briefly out- 
lined in this chapter implies a social revolution. But the matter 
cannot be viewed in any other light if we accept the thesis main- 
tained in the opening chapters of this book that the fertility trends 
of the Western world are the consequences of social change. The 
folly of narrowing the is.suc down to a matter of remedial quackery 
and seeking a solution in repressive measures and a system of 
bribes and punishments has been amply illustrated in history. A 
population policy “must work itself into the whole fabric of social 
life and must interpenetrate and be interpenetrated by all other 

«.g., s«e C Mayfiff, op, d/., pp. 47-4S. For a stimulating discussion of the 
signtBcaftee of town and city planning in population policy, see L. llwnford, City 
Dmslopittirtily Studies f# Disialegnitioit tttid Kcnewtl, New York, 194J, p. 1S9 et setj. 
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measures of social change” and “must, if we are to react rationally, 
make us re-think all social objectives and programmes.”*^ 

Because of their wide ramifications, it would be politically in^ 
possible to put into practice immediately all the measures we have 
discussed. And even if we assume that it would be possible, it 
would not be desirable to do so until we have some assurance of 
the consequences of such hasty action. It is a case of building 
slowly the foundations of a social organization biologically capable 
of survival, and by careful and sustained research endeavouring to 
anticipate the demographic effects of each step. That the task is 
difficult is obvious, for social engineering of necessity implies 
preparing a programme that can never he tested empirically before 
it has become history. But the present organization of our society 
is clearly weighted against the family and the measures we have 
outlined provide merely a basis on which to commence a reorgani- 
zation for survival. •» 

Social organization to-day is essentially the product of develop- < 
ments in the fields of physical science and technology. It is now 
time to call in the social scientist to examine the structure that has 
been created, to help to devise ways and means of preventing 
disintegration. In this task the demographer can play an important 
part. He has already achieved some small success by the develop- 
ment of new techniques for the measurement of demographic 
phenomena, which have brought to light much new material for 
the study of the causes and results of changes in fertility patterns. 
His task now is to move from a study of tire past to the future 
and to anticipate the probable broad demographic effects of social 
change.*® By so doing he will help to keep population policies on 
a realistic basis, and to discourage the unwarranted optimism of 
politicians and propagandists who believe that large families will 
follow, as the night the day, if more people have more money to 
spend and better houses to live in. The demographer, indeed, is 
still in the role of the sceptic. He may be prepared to recommend 
a variety of measures from cash endowments to community services 
to remove some of the obstacles that at present undoubtedly cause 
many parents to refrain from having additional children. But at 
the mbment he is not at all certain that these steps will produce a 
flood of births to recapture the rate of growth of tlie Victorian era, 
for to-day the conditions of control are entirely different. We are, 
Alva Myrdal, op. di., p. 4. 

■^2 xhe author hastens to add^hat he does not mean to irttply by this statement 
that the social scientist can predict the exact course of future events. But an 
informed guess may at least prevent the wastage of public revenue. 
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as we emphasized earlier, moving from a situation of involuntaiy 
control to voluntary control; and while social reforms may peisuade 
""Some parents to increase family size they will almost certainly 
create a set of conditions, both material and psychological, which 
will reduce the family size ol others. It is the task of the demo- 
grapher to continue his research in the field of human ecology to 
endeavour to determine the conditions that will ensure survival. 
In this regard the Swedes have given a lead. 

In conclusion, it should he admitted that the demographer is 
dependent upon the economist and the statesman. The measures 
already attempted m Sweden and other countries, and recom- 
mended for Australia, imply a high level of economic activity and 
a condition ot international peace. Material prosperity may not 
produce a demographic revolution; but neither can the foundations 
for survival be laid in a condition, of economic chaos. The social 
reorientation which we have recommended will be determined 
> ultimately by die capacity and the willingness of the community 
to pay for it. Nor can it be achieved unless economic organization 
is free from the recurring threat of war. But here again we enter 
fields beyond the scope of this book, and this chapter in particular 
has meaning only if we assume the absence of both economic chaos 
and war. 
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CIIAiPTER XIV 


POPULATION TRENDS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

To the population expansionist the objects of the policy which we 
have outlined will have been disappointing, for he will have 
observed that we have rejected the aim of rapid population increase 
through the one factor of fertility. That aim has been rejected as 
impracticable in any community in which the individual freedom 
of choice in the mattei of family size is to be respected. If it is 
considered that the very survival of the nation demands the estab- 
lishment of a fertility pattern much higffer than replacement level, 
this goal may be attainable if we are prepared to permit the state 
to “nationalize” reproduction. But the implications of such a 
policy are so alien to our concept of democratic rights that we 
must reject it. The techniques of policy which were discussed in 
Chapter XIII accept as fundamental the assumptions that the 
family must remain the basic reproductive unit of the Australian 
community, and that the final decision concerning the size of the 
completed family must remain the inalienable right of Australian 
parents. 

This does not mean that the state and the community (whether 
it be city, country town or local governmental area) has no respon- 
sibility in the matter. The community has already accepted much 
of the responsibility for the education, health and recreation of the 
children who are born; but it has not yet accepted its responsibility 
towards the children who are yet unborn. The failure of the 
community— and particularly the modern urban community — to 
organize its resources to remove the disabilities that have beset 
the parents who wish to have even two and three children, quite 
apart from “large” families, has undoubtedly been a major factor 
in die limitation of the size of the family, whether as the result 
of excessive mortality in poverty-stricken and congested city areas, 
or as die result of controlled fertility amongst those who have 
achieved a measure of economic success. The task of the governing 
authorities of the community, whether they be federal, state, shire 
or municipality, is to remove those disabilities; it is not their 
proper function to oiler bribes to the fecund and to impose penalties 
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upon the sterile, or to place restrictions in the way of individual 
choice of family size. 

's The population expansionists, if they are at all concerned with 
such questions as the rights and liberties of the individual, cannot 
ignore the political consequences that may follow any attempt to 
attain their goal of rapid population growth through a greatly 
increased fertility. Further, the expansionists, if they are to be 
realistic, cannot ignore the fertility trends of Western countries as 
a whole during the past century. Those trends show clearly that 
we have emerged, or arc emciging, from a period of abnormally 
rapid growth and aie letuiniiig to a position of compaiative 
stability, and perh.ips even decline, in which the controlling factor 
is likely to be the universality of birth control. It is this factor 
and the low mortality of Western countries which present us with 
a problem unique in demographic history. In the conclusion to 
their study of the future population of Europe, a group of American 
demographers stated that, “narrowly conceived, the demographic 
problem of Northivestern and Central Europe is to find the new 
vital balance, to demonstrate that efficient human reproduction 
by mean.s of low birth and death rates is compatible with survival.”^ 

Narrowly conceived, this is .Australia’s problem too; but, of 
course, it is not the whole problem. The acceptance of this limited 
aim for reproduction does not necessarily imply a negative attitude 
towards the other factor of population growth, immigration. In 
this regard the Australian position has differed, and still differs, 
greatly from that of most of the countries of Northwestern and 
Central Europe. All the evidence suggests that the former could 
carry double or treble the existing population without lowering the 
material standards of life. The latter (N.W. and Central Europe) 
may suffer economically from a sudden reduction of population, 
but it is que.stionablc whether an increase in population would be 
accompanied by any economic advantage. Further, Australia’s 
strategic position as an outpost of white civilization with some 
1,000 million A.sialic people living in contiguous countries cannot 
find a parallel in Northwestern and Central Europe.^ It is this 
external factor which tenders Australia’s population problem so 
complex, compared with that of much of Europe. But the com- 
plexity of the problem is not in itself an argument in favour of 
rapid and e.xtensive population increase. Indeed, a careful exaraina- 

I F. ty. Notestein, et at, op- eit., p. ISl. 

^ The nearest approach may, ia future, be Sweden, a small country of low 
fercdity, facing U.S.S.R., a populous area of higft fertility. Bitt unlike Australia, 
Sweden has no jastenciaUty as an imnalgrant country. 
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tioii of the whole external scene engenders a cautious attitude 
towards immigi'ation, and indicates that the whole framework of 
ideas that have coloured thinking on the subject for almost # 
century must now be re-cast to fit the new demographic patterns 
that are emerging both in the East and in the West. 

In the past, Australians have tended to be influenced by three 
factors: the size of their country, a firm optimism regarding its 
potentialities, and the numerical preponderance of Asia. Population 
policies have been de.signed in the belief that the lequired number 
of people could be secured to achieve a goal entiiely favourable to 
Australia’s interests. In 1904 the Royal Commission on the Birth 
Rate in New South Wales stated in its report that “public men, 
.seeing in the establishment of the Australian Commonwealth the 
first step m the constiuctioa of a great nation, and anticipating 
therefrom a rapid increase of national prosperity and progress, 
have referred hopefully to the day when Australia with her teeming 
millions will hold a commanding place among the peoples of the 
world.’’® This quotation could be repeated, mutatis mutandis, for 
almost any period since that Commission met. It epitomises the 
traditional concept of Australia’s population problem — ^the desire 
to attain a population sufficient to maximise the utilization of the 
known resources of this vast island-continent; fear that population 
might be insufficient to meet the threat of aggression; and optimism 
concerning the future role of the nation. 

This approach to the subject was sound enough so long as there 
remained a reasonable possibility that, the required population 
could be secured, either by a high fertility, or by the influx of 
assimilable immigrants, or by both. But we have shown that 
because of fertility trends both within this country and abroad in 
potential sources of immigrants, such optimism is no longer warr 
ranted; and that even the maintenance of fertility at replacement 
level, and the influx of immigrants at the rate of 40,000 a year, will 
not provide Au.stralia with more than half the twenty million 
people which national leaders now appear to have accepted as the 
minimum commensurate with security. In view of the optimistic 
note on which the Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Com- 
mittee concluded its work in 1946, the net intake of 40,000 immi- 
grants a year may at first sight appear too pessimistic. In Its 
Report* the Committee stated that, as a result of a European Survey 
undertaken in 1945, they were impressed by the strong urge among 

® Rspcirt, op. Cit, p. 53, , 

^ Commonwealth Imroisration Advisory Committee, Report, Fefa. 27, 194^. Gov- 
ernment Pcintet, Canherra. 
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the people of many European countries, such as Switzerland, 
Holland, Norway and the Baltic countries, to leave Europe for the 
f'lew World. In addition, the Minister for Immigration reported 
in November, 1946,” that enquiries relating to 153,000 persons had 
already been recorded at Australia House, London. Further, we 
have already observed in Ch.-ipter XI that the potential absorptive 
capacity of Australia for immigrants i.s considerable. The annual 
maximum has been olficially estimated at 70,000 per year,® although 
it is admitted that bcc.-iuse of shortages of materials, demobilization, 
rehabilitation and as.sociated problems, the clTcctive absorptive 
capacity will probably remain considerably below that level, the 
figure for 1947 being placed at 35,000. 

But the difficulties of securing even this number of immigrants 
per year will be considerable. A major bottleneck at the moment 
preventing the immediate operation of free and assisted immigra- 
tion schemes is shippingfi for which reason the Commonwealth 
Government is considering the construction of suitable ships in 
this country and the buying and chartering of others from the 
United States of America. Housing is another problem that need 
only be mentioned. Every delay caused by these difficulties, which 
are being accentuated by the manpower shortage in the Common- 
wealth, will deprive Australia of potential European immigrants, 
because with the passage of time the urge to vacate Europe is likely 
to diminish. The Commonwealth Advisory Committee saw 
Europe at a time when there was an urgent desire to vacate war- 
torn lands. There is ample evidence to show that this desire is 
still strong; but the well-being of Europe will require the recon- 
struction of agriculture and industry, not the export of people, and 
as soon as European reconstruction moves from an ideal to a fact 
there may be a -strong urge on the part of governments to dis- 
courage emigration. The British Government has so far co- 
operated with Australia in the matter of emigration, but already 
there are signs that some sections of opinion are unfavourable 
to an exodus from Britain. It has been pointed out that the 
departure of every young worker represents fifteen or twenty years 
heavy capital investment in education, housing medical services 
and training, and that to permit these valuable assets to vanish at 
the very moment when they can make a return is an extremely 
exfiensive policy, and, in view of the present demographic structure 

® Sydney idornins Herald, Nov. 11, 1946, Report o£ Statement by tbe Ministec. 

® The Hon. A. A, Odwetl. Immigraiion—Goii^nmiit Policy — Ministerial State- 
ment, Aug, 19, 194i, to the House of Reprejentatives, Government Printer, Can- 
berra, pp. 1-3. 
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of Britain, will leave that country with a preponderance of old and 
a surplus of fixed capital which may become well-nigh insup- 
portableJ ^ 

Here we have arising again the type of opposition that was so 
frequently voiced in Britain in the inter-war period and which 
reached its climax in the blunt statement of the Overseas Settle- 
ment Board in 1938, that the Dominions would henceforth have 
to seek migrants from other areas than Britain. The war has not 
brought any fundamental change in Britain’s problem. It has 
merely heightened the danger of depopulation and economic 
collapse. It has brought a temporary urge on the part of many to 
vacate Britain, and it has at the same time increased the absorptive 
capacity of the Dominions for migrants with industrial skills. But 
when we analyse the British situation we find that the solution to 
Britain’s economic difficulties may require an influx of migrants, 
not an exodus. Having disposed of the whole of their overseas 
assets, during the war years, the British people have now to increase , 
their exports by 60-70 per cent, above the pre-war figure to pay for 
essential imports, and it is already obvious that Britain has scarcely 
sufficient manpower to achieve this goal. She is seeking migrants 
from Europe, especially amongst displaced persons, to augment the 
labour force. Further, the withdrawal of British troops from India 
and Egypt has been hastened by Britain’s internal manpower crisis.® 
In relation to the economic problem which Britain now faces, 
the country is underpopulated rather than overpopulated. Emigra- 
tion which skims off only the young adqlt male and female section 
of the population will merely add to the economic burdens which 
Britain is trying to carry. Indeed, it would not be unreasonable 
for the British Government to insist that those countries which 
seek young workers should also either take a proportion of Britain’s 
aged dependants, or supply funds for their support in Britain. 
Only in this way, or by the replacement of the young emigrants 
who leave Britain by young immigrants with similar skills from 
other countries, can Britain avoid a manpower crisis. Nor is the 
suggestion that Australia and other immigrant countries should 
take a cross-section of the British population likely to cause in- 
superable difficulties here, provided the fertility of the Australian 

‘The Economist, Aug. 17, 1J46 (CLI, No. J375). 

® tt is not suggested, of course, that the demographic factor is the only or 
major one in the political developments in areas sUch as India, Burma and Egypt. 
Bve historians have hitherto placed too little emphasis upon the relation bettveen 
demographic factors and iinperiai policy. It is quite clear that Britain no longer 
has the manpower to maintain a far-flung empire, not would she have had for long, 
had the war not occurred. 
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community is retained at a level sufficient to prevent population 
decline, and therefore an increasing burden of aged dependants, 
■^f the British population could he reduced by one-third or even 
more, in this manner (i.e., by the removal of a cross-section of the 
population without upsetting seriously the ratio of bread-winners 
to dependants, or the capacity to maintain a replacement level 
fertility) some of the disabilities which Britain has incurred as a 
result of the war might be lessened. But the mere exodus of people 
from Britain without relcrcnce to the factors we have discussed 
will solve no real pioblem. 

This illusiration ol the British position brings us to the crux 
of the post-war pioblcm of emiguition from Northwestern and 
Central Europe. The emigration of peoples to the white countries 
of the New World is no longer a movement which is necessarily 
beneficial to both the emigrant and immigrant countriesi It is 
likely to be beneficial to The former only if emigration removes a 
cross-section of their people. Immigrant countries, such as Aus- 
tralia, did not have to consider this problem in the nineteenth 
century when the rate of natural increase was sufficient to provide 
both large quantities of settlers for the New World and continuous 
population increase in the Old. But that era has passed. 

The demographic position of countries like Britain, Norway, 
France and Germany is such to-day that the exodus of young men 
and women could, if it was encouraged for even a decade by 
countries of the New World, practically ruin the chances of 
European economic reco-ery. Western Europe would cease to 
exist as a force in world affairs; and while it may be true that two 
world wars have had their origin in the international rivalries of 
Western European Powers, the present international scene does not 
encourage the view that the prospect of war will be removed by 
thdr prostration. The New World, including Australia and the 
other British Dominions, must reconsider the long-term effects of 
thetr immigrant plans upon the Old World if they accept the view 
that the reconstruction of Europe Is a desirable end. The present 
difficulty o£ transporting intending migrants may eventually prove 
advantageous to Europe, for it will tend to hold them there until 
reconstruction provides them with a new hope which will reduce 
their urge to vacate their native lands. 

These are some of the questions which the Australian population 
expansionist must now consider. The situation is not quite what 
it was in 1938 when the Overseas Settlement Board told the 
Dominions that Britain had no people to spare. Then there was 
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no urge to move from Britain. Indeed, Britain was an immigrant 
cotintry.** The same was true of othei countries of Western Europe. 

It was not,t!» empty spaces which were the magnets for migrant^ 
but the indi'iDial aieas of Brimin, the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 
HoWj hcmevei, the urge to move is there and in many areas 
^ standstill, Tlif temptation for Australia to take 
oJf'' Europe’s ••’<rrtsi ration is strong; but unless we base 
fhe- ‘cap.icit/ of other countries to supply immi- 
without hijuring then own internal structure, rather than 
ri3|)acily of Austi.Ji.. to absorb a given number of people, 
fgtjoni^llltay have unfoitunale intei national repercussions, 
expansionist will probably point out that the fear of de- 
pojMlltjqn of Notthwestern Europe through emigration is not as 
have indicated, because the emigrants could be replaced 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, where reserves of 
it^ai^Wcr are f,.ill in excess of labour’requirements. It is true 
thqfilhs posmori does obtain in Southern and Eastern Europe, and i 
some Western European countries are Already planning to augment 
their stationary or dwindling labour forces from these areas. 
France is reviving on a grander scale her pre-war policy of encour- 
aging immigrants from Italy and Poland. The introduction of 
Italians into Britain has also been mooted. But if migrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe are assimilable to the British and 
French way of life, they should be assimilable to the Australian, 
Canadian or New Zealand way of life; and the direct removal of 
these emigrants from these .sources to the Dominions would be a 
more efficient scheme for the British Commonwealth as a whole 
than the circular movement entailed in the migration of non- 
British settlers to the United Kingdom to replace British personnel 
removed to the Dominions. Further, if the Dominions, in their 
anxiety to secure Northern Europeans, offer passage and other 
monetary assistance, the governments of the countries of origin 
may claim that this is an infringement of the principle of freedom 
of choice in regard to migration, and that it is a form of bribery, 
and they may therefore counter the move by offering inducements 
to the prospective migrant to stay — or even by simply refusing pass- 
ports. 

Finally, whether the migrants come from Britain, Northern 
Europe or Southern Europe, many of them are not likely to be 
equipped with the skills or attitudes which will enable them to fit 

® See R. M. ^alshaw, op. cit., tot a study of immigration to Britain between 
1SJ3 and 19JS, 
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readily into their new environment. Emigration is no longer what 
jt largely was in the nineteenth century, the movement of unskilled 
t{j;o unskilled occupations. The Dominions now want also the 
artisan, the trained mechanic and the engineer. Even the agri- 
cultural labourer must now have a modicum of technical efficiency. 
In other words, they are seeking the types which European coun- 
tries will wish to retain. The “suiplus” available for emigration 
IS likely to consist largely of unskilled, wherever they may come 
from. These problems do not provide a reason for refusing these 
classes entry jf vve require a larger population, but they emphasise 
the price that will have to be paid. Their absorption and assimila- 
tion will require a degree of public assistance in the way of 
passage money, training and education, and of private assistance 
in less tmgible ways, that has not been accorded in the past to the 
non-British immigrant to Australia or to other British Dominions. 


If Australia is -prepared to pay the price, the immigrant quota 
of 35,000 immigrants a year, rising even to 70,000, may be filled 
for a time. But the long-term demographic trends are against the 
mass exodus of people from Northern and Western Europe, unless 
these areas are to be crippled economically and culturally. Further, 
the mere acquisition of numbers from white sources, be they 
Northern or Southern European, is not enough. Australia’s popu- 
lation policy will be influenced in all its aspects by past and pro- 
bable future events in both the white and non-white sections of 
the world. The nature of the demographic revolution that has 
occurred in the West largely determines the ends that can be 
achieved by a pro-natalist policy; the demographic revolution that 
appears to be beginning in the East tyill bring new pressures to 
bear upon our immigration policy. 

The “shrinking” of the world as a result of modern technical 
and scientific developments, and the spread of independence move- 
ments in the major areas of Western and South-East Asia, have at 
last forced Australians to the realization that they constitute pri- 
marily a Pacific nation, and that every question of national policy 
must now be considered in relation, to our near neighbours, the 
Indonesians, Malays, Burmese, Indians and Chinese. In what 
manner, then, are Contemporary developments in these areas likely 
to affect Australia’s population policy? 

If the Western people continue to adopt the nineteenth century 
view that problems of "overpopulation’’ can only be solved by 
moving pwple to resources, they will strengthen the case of those 
in the Asiatic countries who claim living space for their under- 
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nourished people. Because o£ the expanding rate o£ population 
growth that has already occurred in India and Indonesia, and that 
will occur in China and other areas o£ South-eastern Asia 
response to improved technical efficiency, and because of the 
existing distribution of the world’s population, migration can do 
little in tire twentieth century to solve problems o£ overpopulation. 
The task of the Western peoples is rather to prove to the East that 
population density is not a bar to decent standards of living, and 
that with modern technical and scientific development the problem 
of overpopulation can best be overcome by the movement of 
resources to the people, and not people to resources. 

Let us consider briefly the probable reaction of Asiatic people to 
large-scale emigration from Southern and Eastern Europe. There 
are many parts of these areas which may be bracketed with India 
and China as regions of high birth rates, low living standards and 
undeveloped resources. So long as Ausa-alia and the other immi- 
grant receiving countries of the world continue to place an almost , 
complete ban upon the “overpopulated” Asiatic countries, and at 
the same time attempt to solve the overpopulation of the white 
countries of low living standards by merely draining off the surplus, 
their argument that the solution of the “overpopulation” of Asia 
is not a matter of emigration but of the fuller development of 
resources will fail to have much point. Moreover, the Asiatics can 
hardly fail to observe that the elaborate machinery that may be 
necessary to assimilate the foreign white immigrant from areas of 
low living standards would also be sufficient to assimilate the 
Asiatic. 

In short, then, if Australia is to avoid giving point to the argu- 
ments of those in Asiatic countries who claim that emigration is 
a solution to overpopulation, she must add to her immigration 
policy support for the policy of transferring resources to people, as 
well as people to resources. She will be justified in conducting a 
vigorous white immigration policy only if she also supports those 
who attempt to minimise the need for mass migration amongst 
the peoples of the white world. The application of the Tennessee 
Valley principle on a large scale to the Danube in order to increase 
the agricultural and indu.strial productivity of South-eastern Europe 
is more important than ma.ss emigration from these areas, for it 
would provide practical evidence that the Western nations with 
their highly developed technical shills could practise themselves the 
solution for overpopulation which they preach to the Oriental 
countries. 
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Australia’s immigration policy, then, whethei it concerns British 
or non-British settlers, must also take this aspect into account if it 

to be realistic. It is not enough to be concerned only with 
Australia’s short-term needs. A vigorous immigration policy 
should be followed; but at the same time care should be exercised 
to see that a search for numbers is not creating a set of inter- 
national conditions which may be detrimental to our long-term 
security and well-being. 

On moral grounds, too, there is only one course open to the 
We,stern nations. Their contacts with the East have swollen the 
Asiatic populations beyond the levels that would otherwi.se have 
obtained, and they cannot now oppose that expansion of indus- 
trialization which is essential if the Eastern countries are not to 
suffer plagues and famines on a scale quite unprecedented in their 
history. Herein lies the paradox of the whole situation, because 
only by the implementation of policies that may for a time lead to 
a vast increase in the coloured population can their basic demo- 
graphic problems be solved. They must be brought with all possible 
speed through the full cycle of growth which the West has experi- 
enced. The transition will be accompanied by problems greater 
than any yet faced, if only because these Asiatic countries are 
already areas of great population density, unlike those of the 
Western world at the dawn of their industrial era. The transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial regime cannot be made 
without the temporary suffering.s and disorganization of great 
.sections of the populations. The lessons of the past must be learned 
well, in order that the transition should be as quick as possible. 

The first step towards the alleviation of population pressure 
in the economically backward areas of the world is the application 
of scientific methods to the production of essential foodstuffs. 
The yellow and brown races are already increasing at the rate 
of some 90 millions every decade, and three-quarters of them 
still do not enjoy decent health standards. During the twentieth 
century improvements in distribution (notably in India) have 
enabled better use to be made of available food supplies, but 
the volume of production has at times lagged behind the increase 
in numbers.^” To meet this problem the productiveness of areas 
already being utilized must be improved: new land in India, 
China, Manchuria and the South-west Pacific must bb brought 

See R. Mvkerjee, Population Problems ip South East Ask, Allahabad, 1941, 
Tp. Z-S; and S. Chandrasekhar, **Popwlauon Pressure in India , Pacific Affairs, v. 
XVI, No. 2, 194S, pp, lS«-lg4. 
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under cultivation. Associated with this policy to relieve Asia 
from the recurring threat of starvation must be the development 
of urban industries, such as textiles, to improve the supply ftf 
essential consumer goods. This will assist the dissemination of 
new ideas, and lay the foundation for advances in education and 
the spread of birth-control habits. Selective emigration of potential 
industrial and educational leaders for training abroad should also 
be encouraged to assist this dissemination. Here the Australian 
Universities and Schools could help. 

Nor is our concern for the welfare of the East purely a matter 
of humanitarian interest. The capacity of Australia to carry a 
larger, or even the present, population at high standards of living 
will depend largely upon an expanding export trade. With Europe 
becoming increasingly a sphere of American and Russian economic 
interests, the Asiatic zone will become more important to Aus- 
tralia, provided, of course, that the purchasing power of the Asiatic 
peoples can be increased through rapid industrialization. 

Thus, there may be a limit set to the white population which 
Australia can secure, as a result of demographic and economic 
trends in the We.st, at the moment when population pressure in 
the East becomes even more acute chan it has been; and the 
national independence of these Eastern countries will increase the 
possibilities of tension between white and non-white unless there is 
a mutual understanding of the nature of the population “problems” 
of each. An “open-door” policy in regard to migration, is im- 
practicable in a world in which there is>a vast range of inequalities 
of standards of living. Such a policy would create international 
tension and provide no solution of population problems, either in 
white or non-white countries. Neither Australia, nor any other 
white country, could, through immigration, provide a solution for 
the problem of “over-population” in India, China or Indonesia, for 
the removal of people from these areas would merely create a 
partial vacuum which would again be rapidly filled unless accom- 
panied by a revolution in agricultural techniques and in traditional 
attitudes to birth control. On the other hand, however, there is a 
strong case for eliminating from the existing immigration legisla- 
tion in many countries any measures which may be interpreted as 
prejudicial on racial grounds. 

So long as Australia's neighbours in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans were living in colonial territories, the exclusion of non- 
white people was a ccynparatively easy matter. Immigration 
legislation had to be acceptable to the metropolitan, power rather 
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than to the colonial peoples. That the influence of the former was 
sufficient to protect in some measure the interests of the latter, and 
t-«i ensure that legislation did not savour, overtly at least, of race 
prejudice, was apparent in the pressure exerted by the Imperial 
Parliament concerning the Restriction Bill proposed as a result of 
the Premiers’ Conference of 1896. But the first clear sign of the 
direct influence of an independent Asiatic nation in forcing a 
compromise upon Australia was the amendment of the first Com- 
monwealth Immigration Restriction Act at the request of Japan 
in 1905, when the test which immigrants could be asked to undergo 
was altered from “any European language” to “any prescribed 
language.”'^'^ 

Now, however, a vast change is occurring in the status of the 
people of Asia, with the move towards political independence in 
Indonesia, India and Burma, and with strong nationalist move- 
ments in many of the reraaining colonial territories. Further, as 
we emphasized in our opening chapters, these changes of status are 
occurring at a time when population pressure in these areas is 
becoming more acute than ever as a result of the imperial 
policies practised during the last century. Those policies assisted 
declining mortality without reducing fertility. Had they antici- 
pated the demographic consequences of their policies the governing 
nations might have acted differeady. It is clear, however, that the 
West cannot now reverse the developments which they have set 
in motion in the coloured section of the world. To attempt to do 
so would be to exacerbate, the relations between West and East, 
and to court future disaster. These facts cannot be ignored when 
the question of immigration restriction arises. 

“White Australia” is widely used to-day, but it is true, as the 
late Mr. John Curtin pointed out, that the term does not occur in 
Australian statutes; and when we consider the nature of the 
revolutionary changes which are occurring in die Eastern world, 
there appear to be good reasons why it should be abolished from 
our vocabulary. But this step alone will not necessarily convince 
the non-white peoples that our immigration policy is based upon 
the principle of racial equality. Despite the argument of Aus- 
tralians, which they state in good faidi, that the present dictation 
te.st (by which toy intending immigrant can be asked to write 50 
words in any prescribed language) docs not imply racial prejudice, 
it is difficult for Chinese and Indiarts to interpret it in this manner^ 

For 4n excellent tunimary of the dwelopinenT- of the 'White Avsttalia Polity, 
and of eontemporaiy ptoWeme, jee A- P. Elkin, “Re-thlnktng the "White Australia 
Pohey,” Til Amirdian QvirUrly, XVn, No. 1 (194f), pp. 6-34. 
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for they are aware that it has rarely been applied against white 
immigrantsd^ It is doubtful if the Government of Australia is yet 
prepared to consider any amendment of the Immigration Act^ 
eliminate the possibility of such misinterpretation of Australia’s 
policy; but if public opinion polls can be taken as a guide on the 
matter, a surprisingly large proportion of Australians consider that 
some amendment should be made.^'’ The abolition of the language 
test and the introduction of a quota system, similar to that in 
operation in U.S.A., would be less galling than the present system 
and would not endanger the “colour” of Australia. Suggestions 
for a quota have been made before, but they have been opposed 
by those who fear that this would be the thin edge of the wedge 
and that soon the fecund Asiatics would out-breed the Australians; 
but such an argument ignores two facts — the smallness of the 
numbers involved, and the assimilation of non-white immigrants. 
From a study of the fertility of imnjigrants, including Asiatics 
living in “white” lands, we can conclude that if Asiatic persons^ 
of reasonable education were admitted to settle in Australia to 
become full citizens, and were permitted to fit into our educational, 
industrial and general social pattern, their sense of social responsi- 
bility would be such that we would find their family size approxi- 
madng to our own.^* 

But a mere alteration of the Immigration Act would leave un- 
touched the basic problem of overpopulation in Asia. That can 
only be overcome by policies designed to reduce poverty, to remove 
illiteracy and to lead to the rational control of fertility in areas of 
low-living standards. How to achieve these momentous goals is 
beyond the scope of this work. We are here merely stating the 
case for a re-assessment of traditional attitudes. But the whole 
situation with which we are now faced in Asia supports the 
conclusion that Australia is one of the countries whose long-term 
demographic problem is “to find a new vital balance, to demon- 
strate that efficient human reproduction by low birth and death 
rates is compatible with survival” arid “to prove to the world that 
neither growth, nor size, but the efficient adaptation of people to 

At the 5 th I,P.R. Conference Indtan and Chinese delegates inveighed against 
the institutional practices and social customs which wete still determining the 
economic statui of nuBOtity groups, even where ovett national or racial discrimina- 
tions did not exist. See, Institute of Pacific Relations, Security in the Pacific (a 
pteliminary report of the Sfh I.P.R. Conference), New Yort, 1545, pp. 65-79. 

In 1543 and 1544 "Australian Gallup Polls" indicated that 35-40 pet cent, of 
the population favoured limited, non-white immigration. (Quoted by A. P. Elkin, 
op, cit, p. 30.) 

16 Ibid., p. 28. 
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resources is a pre-requisile for human welfare and a rich cultured® 
An immigration and pro-natalist policy is justifiable only if it is 
c-qnsistent with these aims; and the objects of a greater population 
for Australia should be to permit this country to develop its 
resources, and to use the increase in its national strength attained 
thereby, to help to fight disease and squalor in the “overpopulated” 
areas of the world. Alone this country can do little in this cam- 
paign; but it may become an important ally to those who fight 
for these ends in the Councils of the world. Idealistic as this may 
seem, it is only by the acceptance of such a challenge that popula- 
tion questions have any real meaning for this country. To plan 
for population increase on the basis of the rivalry anticipated by 
the Commissioners who enquired into the state of the birth rate 
in New South Wales in 1904 is to neglect the many other factors 
besides the demographic which are now involved. But this is not 
to imply that care should not be exercised to ensure that the 
, intending immigrants ate readily adaptable to the Australian 
environment, and in possession of the skills necessary to guarantee 
economic and social efficiency. Only thus can Australia play an 
adequate part in Pacific and world affairs. 

In conclusion, let us stress the point that the policies we have 
outlined in regard to both immigration and fertility provide no 
easy solution to the problems which now face Australia. There 
is no easy solution. They represent merely an attempt to recon- 
sider population questions in the light of a number of known 
factors, such as the attitude of the white people of the Western 
world to the size of the family, the revolutionary change that has 
occurred in the balance of the world’s population and the rise of 
new independent nations In the East. Those known factors pro- 
vide atnpfo reason, for re-thinking all our objectives in regard to 
population policies, for it is evident that the world is not fitting 
into the mould so carefully prepared by the policies of the indus- 
trial nations in the nineteenth century. The demographic conse- 
quences of those policies cannot be ignored, either in the East or 
in the West, and Australia, situated as she is midway between the 
two, must now face both ways. To argue as Mr. Beasley did in 
1945 when Vice-President of the Executive Council, and as many 
of different political hue did before him, that “once there is any 
compromise on the White Australia Policy, the whole policy will 
be lost,”^® is to reveal an escapist attitude and an unfortunate 

F. NotMMin, ct a), of. cit., p. ISl. 

18 Sydney Mamins Herald, July 10, 1545, being a statement made in reply to a 
joggesrion that Australia should consider a quota system of immigration. 
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misunderstanding of the issues now involved in a changing world. 

It may be true that our past policy did help to save Australia in 
the War of 1939-45, but it is folly to assume that this policy can Ise 
handed on unaltered in the future fiom generation to generation. 
Our, capacity to survive as an independent nation will depend upon 
our ability to adapt our thinking and our actions to changing 
circumstances. 

But while the time has now arrived for a re-assessment of 
population policies in the light of known factors, there are many 
unknown factors which may yet further complicate our problems. 

If we assume with Hobbes that the state of nature is a state of 
war, the maintenance of a sparse population with a high standard 
of technical efficiency may provide the best assurance of security 
in the immediate future in the age of atomic power. But against 
this there is the unlcnown course wliich will be followed by the 
attainment of political independence an3 the application of indus- 
trial techniques among the Asiatic peoples. The only course which • 
Australia can follow is to consider each issue as it arises to find 
the highest common factor between her own interests and the 
legitimate interests of others. A pointer to the type of pressure 
that may be exerted by the coloured peoples upon this country has 
already been given in the deliberations of the United Nations 
Organization. In the dispute m the Assembly during its last 
session in 1946 between the Union of South Africa and India 
concerning the status of Indians resident in the former country, 
the representatives of the coloured peoples showed surprising 
solidarity, and the Australian delegation was placed in the position 
where open support for the Union could provide grounds for an 
attack upon our existing immigration policy. Australia abstained 
from voting, and by that action provided perhaps the most sub- 
stantial piece of evidence so far available of the need for a 
re-examination of national attitudes and policies in regard to 
immigration in particular and population trends in general. Aus- 
tralia can no longer afford to sic on the fence and watch clashes on 
questions such as these in the Councils of the world.^’’’ 

But there is good reason to believe that Asiatic countries may for some time 
be more interested in the question of control of immigration ■within their own 
territories than with restrictive legislation in Australia and other white countries. 

At the Inter-Asian Conference held in New Delhi in March-April, 1347, the main 
concern was with inter-Asian migration — e.g., the problem of the Indians in Burma, 
the Chinfee in Malaya, etc. For a report of the proceedings of the Conference, see 
G. Packer, '’The Asian Rclationj Conference: The Group Discussions,” and “The 
Asian Relations Conference: Documentations,” in The Aiutrallttt Outlook (the J. of 
the Aus, Inst, of International Affairs), 1, No. 2 (1947), pp, 37 and S9-S1. 
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The policy we have advocated is in effect a call for a spirit of 
adventure in the field of international affairs. But adventure must 
he conditioned by reality, and the commitments we accept, and 
the policy we pursue in our relations with other countries, must 
take into account the population and industrial strength which we 
now have or which we can confidently expect to assume, and not 
which we should like to have but may never attain. It is time for 
the slogan of “populate or perish” to be cast away, for in the light 
of the demographic trends of the world to-day it has no real 
meaning, and is an admission that we are an unimaginative people, 
bankrupt of ideas upon a very complex subject which affects almost 
every aspect of our existence as a nation. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

1. The full significance of demographic trends in Australia in 
the present century can only be understood if they are considered 
in relation to the population movements in both the Western and 
Eastern sections of the world. The era has passed when Australia 
could secure without conscious effort the population necessaiy to 
guarantee the full utilization of its resources. 

2. A study of fertility trends in the Western world shows that 
in those countries which have attained relatively high material 
standards of life a new vital balance has emerged. The control 
of mortality as a result of advances in industrial, scientific and - 
medical techniques has encouraged, and indeed necessitated, the 
widespread control of fertility. This latter form of control is now 
so universal that population movements have attained a new sensi- 
tivity to economic and social factors, and the real problem facing 
western countiies with high living standards is no longer popula- 
tion expansion, but the establishment of population stability. Only 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union is the rate of population 
growth lilcely to expand in the immediate future. 

3. The population of the main areas-' of the non-white Eastern 
world is still controlled by mortality, and this situation is likely 
to obtain for several generations. But there is evidence that in 
some areas (e.g., of India and Indonesia) the excessive mortality 
was being checked in the twentieth century. If these Eastern 
countries undergo an industrial revolution similar to that experi- 
enced by the West in the nineteenth century, a period of rapid 
population expansion will occur. This movement will be of maior 
importance to Australia, for it will give rise to new pressures in 
areas which have been brought close to the Commonwealth, as 
the result of modern technical developments, at a time when the 
East is freeing itself from political and economic dependence 
upon the West, and when the West itself is threatened with 
numerical decline. 

4. The dangers inherent in this shift of the world*s balance of 
population has encouraged the view that Australia’s fundamental 
problem is to achieve immediate and rapid population increase, 
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but such increase will become increasingly difficult because of the 
demographic revolution that has occurred in the traditional sources 
of emigration. 

5. An analysis of Australian trends reveals that the historical 
evolution of fertility patterns is typical of the Western world. as a 
whole. The significant feature of that evolution is the decrease 
in the size of the completed family and the negative correlation 
between such factors as city size, occupational status and income, 
and the size of the family. Here, as elsewhere in many other areas 
of the West, the tendency appears to be for those in rural areas 
and low income and occupational groups to adopt more rigid 
habits of fertility control. 

6. The causes of the emergence of this small family habit must 
be sought, not in any single factor, or yet in a group of related 
factors, but in the nature of the civilization and culture that has 
accompanied the growth '’of modern industrial society. 

7. That section of population policy which is concerned with 
the birth rate cannot, if it is to be realistic, hope to change those 
family habits to recapture the nineteenth century rate of natural 
increase. Economically, it is desirable that population decline 
should be prevented. A pro-natalist policy should aim at popula- 
tion. stability, and in the absence of immigration the achievement 
of this limited aim will necessitate a readjustment of economic 
reorganization to enable it to function smoothly in the absence of 
the relatively rapid rate of population growth to which it has 
been regulated, 

8. Further, the techniques of a pro-natalist policy must be con- 
sidered within the framework of a political democracy, which 
means that some of the expansionist aims of policies w'-hich have 
already been tried in totalitarian countries must be rejected. Nor 
should policy measures he hastily applied. A careful study of 
measures being worked out in other countries (e.g., Sweden and 
France) will help to avoid the unnecessary wastage of public 
money by Australia on items which may not pay pro-natalist 
dividends. And finally, population policy should be integrated 
closely with wider social service developments, and the possible 
demographic effect of such measures as income security services 
and employment security should be closely studied. 

9. The recognition of this limited aim of population stability 
for a pro-natalist policy docs not imply a negative attitude towards 
immigration. It is certain, because of past trends in fertility, that 
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the Australian population cannot be increased rapidly in the next 
generation by the one factor of natural increase. Further, because 
of the lapid fall in feitility during this century, and because @f 
the impetus that has been given to Australia’s industrial potential 
as a result of the war of 1939-45, the absorptive capacity of Aus- 
tralia for migrants is likely to be greater in the near future than at 
any previous period in the country’s histoiy. 

10. But the achievement of immigration targets in the future 

will require a search for new settlers in areas which have not 
previously been consideied in a favourable light by either the 
Australian Government or the Australian people. The attempt to 
drain off the dwindling reserves of manpower in the Western 
European zone will tend to encourage opposition from the coun- 
tries of origin, and white immigrants will have to be sought from 
Eastern Europe and from groups whose normal lives have been 
dislocated by war. p 

11. Any long-term plans for population policy, whether they » 
relate to immigration or fertility, must take into account the 
legitimate needs of other countries, and it must be recognized that 
in the modern world, with the possibilities for the increased 
mobility of resources that are inherent in the present phase of 
technical development, the movement of resources to people is 
perhaps likely to be of greater significance in the relief of popula- 
tion pressure than the movement of people to resources. 

12. The recognition of this fact by Australia is becoming in- 
creasingly important in view of the polirical and economic develop- 
ments now occurring in Asia. It is at this point that Australia’s 
population policy must be linked with its foreign policy; for while 
it is advisable to follow a vigorous pro-natalist and immigration 
policy, it is equally necessary that Australia should use its influence 
in international councils to secure the relief of population pressure 
in Asia through the increase in the ratio of available resources per 
head of population. Unless this is achieved the search for more 
people by Australia will not bring any long-term solution to the 
demographic problems now facing this country, for whatever 
population target may be reached by Australia in the measurable 
future, the rate of growth is likely to be relatively less than the 
rate wliich will prevail in Asia. 
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